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ESSAYS 


CIVIL AND MORAL 


By FRANCIS BACON 


_ 8 
(Francis Bacon—Lord Verulam and Viscount St. Albans—was born at 
fork: House, Strand, January 22, 1561, the younger son of Sir Nicholas 
Sacon, who was Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. He was one of England’s 
tost noted philosophers, essayists, and statesmen. He was educated pri- 
ately, and later at Trinity College, Cambridge. While a student at 
ambridge he attracted favorable attention of Queen Elizabeth who dubbed 
im “The Young Lord Keeper?. He was called to the Bar in 1582. His 
uccess at the bar was good and he entered the political arena as a member 
or Melcombe Regis, sitting for Taunton, Liverpool, Middlesex, and 
‘outhampton. Unfortunately Bacon was treacherous to his friends and 
aitered those above him. With the accession of James I, he lost no time 
t using his old art of flattery with the result that he was knighted, 1603; 
ecame Solicitor-General in 1607; Attorney-General in 1613; Lord Keeper, 
618; Lord Chancellor, and Baron Verulam in 1619, and Viscount St. Al- 
ans in 1621. His rise to greatness was followed by his downfall on 
farch 17, 1621, when charges of corruption were laid against him by the 
‘ommons, Fined 40,000 pounds, he was committed to the Tower and was 
eclared incapable of holding public office. He was now able to devote the 
ost of his life to literary and philosophical writings in which he really 
chieved greatness, and which constitutes his enduring title to fame. 
imong his noted works are, “Advancement of Learning”, “Wisdom of 
Incients’, and he ts at his best in his “Essays”, which combine high sense 
f style with wisdom and keen observation of life. The indication by 
yme writers that Bacon wrote some of the plays of Shakespeare has 
gen discredited. Bacon died in 1626.) 


ESSAY I 
OF TRUTH 


Wuat is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an an- 
ver. Certainly there be that delight in giddiness, and count it a 
yndage to fix a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as well as in 
‘ting. And though the sects of philosophers of that kind be gone, 
t there remain certain discoursing wits which are of the same 
ins, though there be not so much blood in them as was in those of 
e ancients. But it is not only the difficulty and labour which men 
ke in finding out the truth, nor again that when it is found it im- 
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poseth upon men’s thoughts, that doth bring lies in favour; but a 
natural though corrupt love of the lie itself. One of the later school 
of the Grecians examineth the matter, and is at a stand to think what 
should be in it, that men should love lies; where neither they make 
for pleasure, as with poets; nor for advantage, as with the merchant ; 
but for the lie’s sake. But I cannot tell: this same truth is a naked 
and open day-light, that doth not shew the masques and mummeries 
and triumphs of the world,*half so stately and daintily as candle- 
lights. Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth 
best by day; but it will not rise to the price of a diamond or car- 
buncle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A mixture of a lie doth 
ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out 
of men’s minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would leave the minds 
of a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and 
indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves? One of the fathers, in 
ereat severity, called poesy vinum demonum, because it filleth the 
imagination, and yet it is but with the shadow of a lie. But it is not 
the lie that passeth through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in and 
settleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as we spake of before. But 
howsoever these things are thus in men’s depraved judgments and 
affections, yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the 
inquiry of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the 
knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of humar 
nature. The first creature of God, in the works of the days, was 
the light of the sense; the last was the light of reason; and his 
sabbath work, ever since, is the illumination of his Spirit. First he 
breathed light upon the face of the matter or chaos; then he breathec 
light into the face of man; and still he breatheth and inspireth light 
into the face of his chosen. The poet that beautified the sect that wa: 
otherwise inferior to the rest, saith yet excellently well: It is a pleas. 
ure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea: < 
pleasure to stand in the window of a castle, and to see a battle and thx 
adventures thereof below: but no pleasure is comparable to the stand 
ing upon the vantage ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded 
and where the air is always clear and serene), and to see the errors 
and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below: so alway 
that this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer 
tainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a man’s mind move in charity 
rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth, to the truth o 
civil business: it will be acknowledged, even by those that practis 
it not, that clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature; an 
that mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver 
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vhich may make the metal work the better, but it embaseth it. For 
hese winding and crooked courses are the goings of, the serpent; 
vhich goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the feet. There is 
10 vice that doth so cover a man with shame as to be found false 
ind perfidious. And therefore Mountaigny saith prettily, when he 
nquired the reason, why the word of the lie should be such a dis- 
rrace and such an odious charge? saith he, If it be well weighed, to 
ay that a man lieth, is as much to say as that he is brave towards God 
ind a coward towards men. For a lie faces God, and shrinks from 
nan. Surely the wickedness of falsehood and breach of faith can- 
10t possibly be so highly expressed, as in that it shall be the last 
eal to call the judgments of God upon the generations of men; it 
yeing foretold, that when Christ cometh, he shall not find faith upon 
he earth. 


ESSAY,JI 
OF DEATH 


Men fear death, as children fear to go in the dark; and as that 
natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is the other. Cer- 
tainly, the contemplation of death, as the wages of sin, and passage to 
another world, is holy and religious; but the fear of it, as a tribute 
due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious meditations there is some- 
times mixtures of vanity and of superstition. You shall read in some 
of the friars’ books of mortification, that a man should think with 
himself what the pain is if he have but his finger’s end pressed or 
tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of death are, when the 
whole body is corrupted and dissolved: when many times death 
passeth with less pain than the torture of a limb; for the most vital 
parts are not the quickest of sense. And by him, that spake only as 
a philosopher and natural man, it was well said, Pompa mortis magis 
terret quam mors ipsa. Groans and convulsions, and a discoloured 
face, and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and the like, 
shew death terrible. It is worthy the observing, that there is no pas- 
sion in the mind of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear 
of death; and therefore death is no such terrible enemy, when a man 
hath so many attendants about him that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honour aspireth to it; 
grief flieth to it; fear pre-occupateth it; nay, we read, after Otho the 
emperor had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest of affections) 
provoked many to die, out of mere compassion to their sovereign 
and as the truest sort of followers. Nay, Seneca adds niceness anc 
satiety: Cogita quam diu eadem feceris; mori velle, non tantun 
fortis, aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus protest. A man would die 
though he were neither valiant nor miserable, only upon a wearines: 
to do the same thing so oft over and over. It is no less worthy t 
observe, how little alteration, in good spirits, the approaches of deatl 
make; for they appear to be the same men till the last instant 
Augustus Cesar died in a compliment: Livia, conjugii nostri memor 
vwe et vale. Tiberius in dissimulation, as Tacitus saith of him 
Jam Tiberium vires et corpus, non dissimulatio, deserebant. Ves 
pasian in a jest, sitting upon the stool: Ut puto Deus fio. Galb 
with a sentence, Feri, si ex re sit populi Romani, holding forth hi 
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eck. Septimius Severus in dispatch. Adeste si quid mihi restat 
gendum. And the like. Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much 
ost upon death, and by their great preparations’ made it appear more 
earful. Better saith he, Qui finem vite extremum inter munera 
onat Nature. It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little 
nfant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an 
arnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood; who, for the 
ime, scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon 
omewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of death. But above 
ll, believe it, the sweetest canticle is Nunc dimittis; when a man 
ath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath this also, 
hat it openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth envy.— 
txtinctus amabitur idem. 


ESSAY III 
OF UNITY IN RELIGION 


RELicion being the chief band of humar. society, it is a happy thing 
when itself is well contained within the true band of unity. The 
quarrels and divisions about religions were evils unknown to the 
heathen. The reason was, because the religion of the heathen con- 
sisted rathed in rites and ceremonies, than in any constant belief. For 
you may imagine what kind of faith theirs was, when the chief 
doctors and fathers of their church were the poets. But the true 
God hath this attribute, that he is a jealous God; and therefore his 
worship and religion will endure no mixture nor partner. We shall 
therefore speak a few words concerning the unity of the church; what 
are the fruits thereof; what the bounds; and what the means. 

The fruits of unity (next unto the well pleasing of God, which is 
all in all) are two; the one towards those that are without the church 
the other towards those that are within. For the former; it is cer. 
tain that heresies and schisms are of all others the greatest scandals 
yea, more than corruption of manners. For as in the natural bod; 
a wound or solution of continuity is worse than a corrupt humour, s¢ 
in the spiritual. So that nothing doth so much keep men out of th 
church, and drive men out of the church, as breach of unity. An 
therefore whenever it cometh to that pass, that one saith Ecce 4 
deserto, another saith Ecce in penetralibus; that is, when some met 
seek Christ in the conventicles of heretics, and others in an outwar 
face of a church, that voice had need continually to sound in men’ 
ears, Nolite exire——Go not out. The doctor of the Gentiles (th 
propriety of whose vocation drew him to have a special care of thos 
without) saith, If an heathen come in, and hear you speak with sey 
eral tongues, will he not say that you are mad? And certainly it i 
little better, when atheists and profane persons do hear of so man 
discordant and contrary opinions in religion; it doth avert them fror 
the church, and maketh them to sit down in the chair of the scorner: 
It is but a light thing to be vouched in so serious a matter, but yet ; 
expresseth well the deformity. There is a master of scofiing, the 
in his catalogue of books of a feigned library sets down this title c 
a book, The morris dance of heretics. For indeed every sect of the: 
hath a diverse posture or cringe by themselves which cannot but mov 
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lerision in worldings and depraved politics, hapa are apt to contemn 
noly things. vp 

As for a fruit towards those that are withtn, it is peace, which 
containeth infinite blessings: it establisheth faith; it kindleth charity; 
the outward peace of the church distilleth into peace of conscience; 
and it turneth the labours of writing and reading of controversies into 
reaties of mortification and devotion. 

Concerning the bounds of unity; the true placing of them im- 
porteth exceedingly. There appear to be two extremes. For to 
certain zelants all speech of pacification is odious. Js it peace, Jehu? 
What hast thou to do with peace? turn thee behind me. Peake is’ 
not the matter, but following and party. Contrariwise, certain Laodi- 
ceans and lukewarm persons think they may accommodate points 
of religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, and witty 
reconcilements; as if they would make an arbitrement between God 
and man. Both these extremes are to be avoided; which will be 
done, if the league of Christians penned by our Savior Himself 
were in the two cross clauses thereof soundly and plainly expounded: 
He that is not with us is against us; and again, He that is not 
against us is with us: that is, if the points fundamental and of 
substance in religion were truly discerned and distinguished from 
points not merely of faith, but of opinion, order or good intention. 
This is a thing may seem to many a matter trivial and done already; 
but if it were done less partially, it would be embraced more 
renerally. 

Of this I may give only this advice, according to my small model. 
Men ought to take heed of rending God’s church by two kinds 
of controversies. The one is, when the matter of the point con- 
troverted is too small and light, not worth the heat and strife about 
it, kindled only by contradiction. For, as it is noted by one of the 
fathers, Christ’s coat indeed had no seam, but the church’s vesture 
was of divers colours; whereupon he saith, In veste varietas sit, 
scissura non sit: they be two things, unity and uniformity. The 
other is, when the matter of the point controverted is great, but it is 
driven to an over-great subtility and obscurity; so that it be- 
cometh a thing rather ingenious than substantial. A man that is 
of judgment and understanding shall sometimes hear ignorant men 
differ, and know well within himself that those which so differ mean 
one thing, and yet they themselves would never agree. And if 
it come so to pass in that distance of judgment which is between 
man and man, shall we not think that God above, that knows the 
heart, doth not discern that frail men in some of their contradic- 
tions intend the same thing, and accepteth of both? The nature of 
such controversies is excellently expressed by St. Paul in the 
warning and precept that he giveth concerning the same, Devita 
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profanas vocum novitates, et opposititiones falsi nominis scientte 
Men create oppositions which are not; and put them into ne 
terms so fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to govern the terr 
the term in effect governeth the meaning. There be also tw 
false peaces or unities: the one, when the peace is grounded bi 
upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in the darl 
the other, when it is pieced up upon a direct admission of contrari 
in fundamental points. For truth and falsehood, in such things, a1 
like the iron and clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image; the 
may cleave, but they will not incorporate. 

Concerning the means of procuring unity; men must bewar 
that is the procuring or uniting of religious unity, they do not di 
solve and deface the laws of charity and human society. The 
be two swords amongst Christians, the spiritual and temporal; ar 
both have their due office and place in the maintenance of religio 
But we may not take up the third sword, which is Mahomet’s swor 
or like unto it; that is, to propagate religion by wars, or by sai 
guinary persecutions to force consciences; except it be in cases « 
overt scandal, blasphemy, or intermixture of practice against tl 
state; much less to nourish seditious; to authorize conspiracies at 
rebellions; to put the sword into the people’s hands; and the lik 
tending to the subversion of all government, which is the ordi: 
ance of God. For this is but to dash the first table against 1 
second; and so to consider men as Christians, as we forget that th 
are men. Lucretius the poet, when he beheld the act of Agamemno 
that could endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, exclaime 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


What would he have said, if he had known of the massac 
in France, or the power treason of England? He would have be: 
seven times more Epicure and atheist than he was. For as f! 
temporal sword is to be drawn with great circumspection in cas 
of religion; so it is a thing monstrous to put it into the hands of t 
common people. Let that be left unto the Anabaptists, and oth 
furies. It was great blasphemy when the devil said, I will asce 
and be like the Highest; but it is greater blasphemy to personz 
God, and bring him in saying, I will descend and be like the prin 
of darkness: and what is it better, to make the cause of religion 
descend to the cruel and execrable actions of murthering prince 
butchery of people, and subversion of states and government 
Surely this is to bring down the Holy Ghost, in stead of the lik 
ness of a dove, in the shape of a vulture or raven; and to set 
of the bark of a Christian church a flag of a bark of pirates a 
assassins. Therefore it is most necessary that the church by dk 
trine and decree, princes by their sword, and all learnings, bce 
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Christian and moral, as by their Mercury rod, do damn and send 
to hell for ever those facts and opinions tending to the support of the 
| same; as hath been already in good part done. ‘Surely in counsels con- 
cerning religion that counsel of the apostle would be prefixed, Ira 
hominis non implet justitiam Det. And it was a notable observa- 
tion of a wise father, and no less ingenuously confessed: that those 
which held and persuaded pressure of consciences, were commonly 
interested therein themselves for their own ends, 


ESSAY IV . 
OF REVENGE 


REVENGE is a kind of wild justice; which the more man’s nature 
runs to, the more ought law to weed it out. For as for the first 
wrong, it doth but offend the law; but the revenge of that wrong 
putteth the law out of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is 
but even with his enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior; 
for it is a prince’s part to pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, 
It is the glory of a man to pass by an offence. That which is past 
is gone, and irrevocable; and wise men have enough to do with things 
present and to come: therefore they do but trifle with themselves, 
that labour is past matters. There is no man doth a wrong for 
the wrong’s sake; but thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, 
or honour, or the like. Therefore why should I be angry with 
a man for loving himself better than me? And if any man should 
do wrong merely out of ill nature, why, yet it is but like the thorn 
or briar, which prick and scratch, because they can do no other. 
The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs which there 
is no law to remedy; but then let a man take heed the revenge be 
such as there is no law to punish; else a man’s enemy is still be- 
forehand, and it is two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are 
desirous the party should know whence it cometh: this is the more 
generous. For the delight seemeth to be not so much in doing 
the hurt as in making the party repent: but base and crafty cowards 
are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. Cosmus, duke of Flor- 
ence, had a desperate saying against perfidious or neglecting friends, 
as if those wrongs were unpardonable: you shall read (saith he) 
that we are commanded to forgive our enemies; but you never 
read that we are commanded to forgive our friends. But yet the 
spirit of Job was in a better tune: shall we (saith he) take good 
at God’s hands, and not be content to take evil also? And so of 
friends in a proportion, This is certain, that a man that studieth 
revenge keeps his own wounds green, which otherwise would heal 
and do well. Public revenges are for the most part fortunate: 
as that for the death of Czsar; for the death of Pertinax; for the 
death of Henry the Third of France; and many more. But in 
private revenges it is not so. Nay rather, vindicative persons 
live the life of witches; who as they are mischievous, so end they 
infortunate. 


IO 


ESSAY V 
OF ADVERSITY 


Ir was an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics): That the good things which belong to prosperity are to be 
wished; but the good things that belong to adversity are to be 
admired. Bona rerum secundarum optabilia, adversarum mirabilia. 
Certainly, if miracles be the command over nature, they appear most 
in adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than the other (much 
too high for a heathen): It is true greatness to have in one the 
frailty of a man, and the security of a god. Vere magnum, habere 
fragilitatem hominis, securitatem det. This world have done better 
in poesy, where transcendences are more allowed. And the poets 
indeed have been busy with it; for it is in effect the thing which 
is figured in that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which seem- 
eth not to be without mystery; nay, and to have some approach to 
the state of a Christian: that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus (by whom human nature is represented), sailed the 
length of the great ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher: lively des- 
cribing Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail bark of the 
flesh through the waves of the world. But to speak in a mean. 
The virtue of prosperity is temperance; the virtue of adversity is 
fortitude; which in morals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity 
is the blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the blessing of 
the New; which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer 
revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you 
listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs 
as carols; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost hath laboured more 
in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and distastes; and adversity 
is not without comforts and hopes. We see in needleworks and 
embroideries, it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solemn ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon 
a lightsome ground: judge therefore of the pleasure of the heart 
by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, 
most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed: for prosperity doth 
best discover vice; but adversity doth best discover virtue. 
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ESSAY VI 
OF SIMULATION AND DISSIMULATION 


DISSIMULATION is but a faint kind of policy or wisdom; for it 
asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Therefore it is the weaker sort of politics that are the 
great dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith, Livia sorted well with the arts of her husband 
and dissimulation of her son; attributing arts of policy to Augustus, 
and dissimulation to Tiberius. And again, when Mucianus encourageth 
Vespasian to take arms against Vitellius, he saith, We rise not 
against the piercing judgment of Augustus, nor the extreme caution 
or closeness of Tiberius. These properties, of arts or policy, and 
dissimulation or closeness, are indeed habits and faculties several 
and to be distinguished. For if a man have that penetration of 
judgment as he can discern what things are to be laid open, anc 
what to be secreted, and what to be shewed at half lights, anc 
to whom, and when (which indeed are arts of state and arts of life 
as Tactius well called them), to him a habit of dissimulation is 2 
hinderance and a poorness. But if a man cannot obtain to that 
judgment, then it is left to him, generally, to be close, and a dis. 
sembler. For where a man cannot choose or vary in particulars 
there it is good to take the safest and wariest way in general; like 
the going softly by one that cannot well see. Certainly the ables 
men that ever were have had all an openness and frankness 0: 
dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity; but then they wer 
like horses well managed; for they could tell passing well wher 
to stop or turn; and at such times when they thought the cas 
indeed required dissimulation, if then they used it, it came to pas: 
that the former opinion spread abroad of their good faith anc 
clearness of dealing made them almost invisible. 

There be three degrees of this hiding and veiling of a man’ 
self. The first, closeness, reservation, and secrecy; when a mat 
leaveth himself without observation, or without hold to be taken 
what he is. The second, dissimulation, in the negative; when a mat 
lets fall signs and arguments, that he is not that he is. And th 
third, simulation, in the affirmative; when a man industriously an 
expressly feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 
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For the fact of these, secrecy: it is indeed the virtue of a con- 
fessor; and assuredly the secret man heareth many confessions; 


for who will open himself to a blab or a blabber? ’ But if a man 


be thought secret, it inviteth discovery; as the more close air 
sucketh in the more open: and as in confession the revealing is not 


for worldly use, but for the ease of a man’s heart, so secret men 


come to the knowledge of many things in that kind; while men 
rather discharge their minds than impart their minds. In few 
words, mysteries are due to secrecy. Besides (to say truth) naked- 
ness is uncomely, as well in mind as body; and it addeth no small 
reverence to men’s manners and actions, if they be not altogether 
open. As for talkers and futile persons, they are commonly vain 
and credulous withal. For he that talketh what he knoweth, will 
also talk what he knoweth not. Therefore set it down, that an 
habit of secrecy is both politic and moral. And in this part, it 
is good that a man’s face give his tongue leave to speak. For the 
discovery of a man’s self by the tracts of his countenance is a 
great weakness and betraying; by how much it is many times more 
marked and believed than a man’s words. 

For the second, which is dissimulation: it followeth many times up- 
on secrecy by a necessity; so that he that will be secret must be a dis- 
sembler in some degree. For men are too cunning to suffer a 
man to keep an indifferent carriage between both, and to be secret, 
without swaying the balance on either side. They will so beset 
a man with questions, and draw him on, and pick it out of him, 
that, without an absurd silence, he must shew an inclinaton one 
way; or if he do not, they will gather as much by his silence as 
by his speech. As for equivocations, or oraculous speeches, they 
cannot hold out long. So that no man can be secret, except he give 
himself to a little scope of dissimulation; which is, as it were, but the 
skirts or train of secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is simulation and false pro- 
fession: that I hold more culpable, and less politic; except it be 
in great and rare matters. And therefore a general custom of 
simulation (which is this last degree) is a vice, rising either of a 
natural falseness of fearfulness, or of a mind that hath some main 
faults, which because a man must needs disguise, it maketh him 
practice simulation in other things, lest his hand should be out of 
use. 

The great advantages of simulation and dissimulation are three. 
First, to lay asleep opposition, and to surprise. For where a man’s 
intentions are published, it is an alarum to call up all that are against 
them. The second is, to reserve to a man’s self a fair retreat. 
For if a man engage himself by a manifest declaration, he must 
go through, or take a fall. The third is, the better to discover the 
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mind of another. For to him that opens himself men will hardly 
shew themselves adverse; but will (fair) let him go on, and turn 
their freedom of speech to freedom of thought. And therefore it 
is a good shrewd proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a lie and find a 
troth; as if there were no way of discovery but by simulation. 
There be also three disadvantages, to set it even. The first, that simula- 
tion and dissimulation commonly carry with them a shew of fearful- 
ness, which in any business doth spoil the feathers of round flying up 
to the mark. The second, that it puzzleth and perplexeth the con- 
ceits of many that perhaps would otherwise co-operate with him, 
and makes a man walk almost alone to his own ends. The third 
and greatest is, that it depriveth a man of one of the most principal 
instruments for action, which is trust and belief. The best com- 
position and temperature is to have openness in fame and opinion; 
secrecy in habit; dissimulation in seasonable use; and a power to 
feign, if there be no remedy. 


ESSAY VII 
OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


THE joys of parents are secret, and so are their griefs and fears: 
they cannot utter the one, nor they will not utter the other. Chil- 
dren sweeten labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter: they 
increase the cares of life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
death. The perpetuity by generation is common to beasts; but 
memory, merit, and noble works are proper to men: and surely a 
man shall see the noblest works and foundations have proceeded from 
childless men, which have sought to express the images of their 
minds, where those of their bodies have failed: so the care of pos- 
terity is most in them that have no posterity. They that are the 
first raisers of their houses are most indulgent towards their chil- 
dren; beholding them as the continuance not only of their kind but 
of their work; and so both children and creatures, 

The difference in affection of parents towards their several children 
is many times unequal, and sometimes unworthy, especially in the 
mother; as Salomon saith, A wise son rejoiceth the father, but an 
ungracious son shames the mother. A man shall see, where there 
is a house full of children, one or two of the eldest respected, and 
the youngest made wantons; but in the midst some that are as it 
were forgotten, who many times nevertheless prove the best. The 
illiberality of parents in allowance towards their children is an 
harmful error; makes them base; acquaints them with shifts; makes 
them sort with mean company; and makes them surfeit more when 
they come to plenty: and therefore the proof is best, when men 
keep their authority towards their children, but not their purse. 
Men have a foolish manner (both parents and schoolmasters and ser- 
vants) in creating and breeding an emulation between brothers 
during childhood, which many times sorteth to discord when they 
are men, and disturbeth families. The Italians make little difference 
between children and nephews or near kinfolks; but so they be 
of the lump, they care not though they pass not through their own 
body. And, to say truth, in nature it is much a like matter; in- 
somuch that we see a nephew sometimes resembleth an uncle or a 
kinsman more than his own parents; as the blood happens. Let parents 
choose betimes the vocations and courses they mean their children 
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should take; for they are most flexible; and let them not too 
much apply themselves to the disposition of their children, as think- 
ing they will take best to that which they have most mind to. 
It is true, that if the affection or aptness of the children be extra- 
ordinary, then it is good not to cross it; but generally the precept 
is good, Optimum elige, suave et facile illud factet consuetudo. 
Younger brothers are commonly fortunate, but seldom or never 
where the elder are disinherited. 


ESSAY VIII 
OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 


He that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune; 
for they are impediments to great enterprises, either of virtue or 
mischief. Certainly, the best works, and of greatest merit for 
the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or childless men, 
which both in affection and means have married and endowed the 
public. Yet it were great reason that those that have children should 
have greatest care of future times; unto which they know they must 
transmit their dearest pledges. Some there are, who though they 
lead a single life, yet their thoughts do end with themselves, and 
account future times impertinences. Nay, there are some other 
that account wife and children but as bills of charges. Nay more, 
there are some foolish rich covetous men that take a pride in having 
no children, because they may be thought so much the richer. For 
perhaps they have heard some talk, Such an one is a great rich 
man, and another except to it, Yea, but he hath a great charge of 
children; as if it were an abatement to his riches. But the most 
ordinary cause of a single life is liberty; especially in certain self- 
pleasing and humorous minds, which are so sensible of every restraint. 
as they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and shackles. Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best 
servants; but not always best subjects; for they are light to run 
away; and almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single life 
doth well with churchmen; for charity will hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and 
magistrates; for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of their 
wives and children; and I think the despising of marriage amongst 
the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base. Certainly wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity; and single men, though 
they be many times more charitable, because their means are less 
exhaust, yet, on the other side, they are more cruel and hard- 
hearted (good to make severe inquisitors), because their tenderness 
is not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led by custom, and there- 
fore constant, are commonly loving husbands; as was said of Ulysses, 
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Vetulam suam proctulit Yimortalitati. Chaste women are often 
proud and froward, as presuming upon the merit of their chastity. 
It is one of the best bonds both of chastity and obedience in the 
wife, if she think her husband wise; which she will never do if 
she finds him jealous. Wives are young men’s mistresses; com- 
panions for middle age; and old men’s nurses. So as a man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wise men, that made answer to the question, when a man should 
marry? A young man not yet, an elder man not at all. It is often 
seen that bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that 
it raiseth the price of their husband’s kindness when it comes; or 
that the wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, if 
the bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent; for then they will be sure to make good their own folly. 


ESSAY IX 
OF ENVY 


THERE be none of the affections which have been noted to fascinate 
or bewitch, but love and envy. They both have vehement wishes; they 
frame themselves readily into imaginations and suggestions; and they 
come easily into the eye, especially upon the presence of the ob- 
jects; which are the points that conduce to fascination, if any 
such thing there be. We see, likewise, the scripture calleth envy 
an evil eye; and the astrologers call the evil influences of the stars 
evil aspects; so that still there seemeth to be acknowledged, in the 
act of envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Nay, some 
have been so curious as to note, that the times when the stroke or 
percussion of an envious eye doth most hurt, are when the party 
envied is beheld in glory or triumph; for that sets an edge upon 
envy; and besides, at such times the spirits of the person envied do 
come forth most into the outward parts, and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities (though not unworthy to be thought 
on in fit place), we will handle, what persons are apt to envy others; 
what persons are most subjects to be envied themselves; and what is 
the difference between public and private envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself ever envieth virtue in others. 
For men’s minds will either feed upon their own good, or upon others’ 
evil; and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and whoso is 
out of hope to attain to another’s virtue will seek to some at even 
hand by depressing another’s fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is commonly envious. For to 
know much of other men’s matters cannot be because all that ado 
may concern his own estate; therefore it must needs be that he taketh 
a kind of play-pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of others. Neither 
can he that mindeth but his own business find much matter for envy. 
For envy is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, and doth not 
keep home: Non est curiosus, quin idem sit malevolus. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious towards new men when 
they rise. For the distance is altered; and it is like a deceit of the 
eye, that when others come on they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons, and eunuchs, and old men, and bastards, are 
envious. For he that cannot possibly mend his own case, will do 
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what he can to impair another’s. Except these defects light upon a 
very brave and heroical nature, which thinketh to make his natural 
wants part of his honour; in that it should be said, that an eunuch, 
or a lame man, did such great matters; affecting the honour of a 
miracle; as it was in Narses the eunuch, and Agesilaus and Tamber- 
lanes, that were lame men. | 

The same is the case of men that rise after calamities and mis- 
fortunes. For they are as men fallen out with the times, and think 
other men’s harms a redemption of their own sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many matters, out of levity and 
vain glory, are ever envious. For they cannot want work; it being 
impossible but many in some one of those things should surpass them. 
Which was the character of Adrian the Emperor, that mortally envied 
poets and painters and artificers in works wherein he had a vein to 
excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolks, and fellows in office, and those that have 
been bred together, are more apt to envy their equals when they are 
raised. For it doth upbraid unto them their own fortunes, and point- 
eth at them, and cometh oftener into their remembrance, and incur- 
reth likewise more into the note of others; and envy ever redoubleth 
from speech and fame. Cain’s envy was the more vile and malignant 
towards his brother Abel, because when his sacrifice was better ac- 
cepted there was nobody to look on. Thus much for those that are 
apt to envy. 

Concerning those that are more or less subject to envy. First, 
persons of eminent virtue, when they are advanced, are less envied. 
For their fortune seemeth but due unto them; and no man envieth 
the payment of a debt, but rewards and liberality rather. Again, 
envy is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and where 
there is no comparison, no envy; and therefore kings are not envied 
but by kings. Nevertheless it is to be noted that unworthy persons 
are most envied at their first coming in, and afterwards overcome it 
better; whereas, contrariwise, persons of worth and merit are most 
envied when their fortune continueth long. For by that time, though 
their virtue be the same, yet it hath not the same lustre; for fresh 
men grow up that darken it. 

Persons of noble blood are less envied in their rising; for it seem- 
eth but right done to their birth. Besides, there seemeth not much 
added to their fortune; and envy is as the sunbeams, that beat hotter 
upon a bank or steep rising ground, than upon a flat. And for the 
same reason those that are advanced by degrees are less envied than 
those that are advanced suddenly and per saltum. 

Those that have joined with their honour gueat travails, cares, or 
perils, are less subject to envy. For men think that they earn their 
honours hardly, and pity them sometimes; and pity ever healeth envy. 
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Wherefore you shall observe that the more deep and sober sort of 
politic persons, in their greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves, 
what a life they lead; chanting a quanta patinur. Not ‘that they feel 
it so, but only to abate the edge of envy. But this is to be understood 
of business that is laid upon men, and not such as they call unto them- 
elves. For nothing increaseth envy more than an unnecessary and 
umbitious engrossing of business. And nothing doth extinguish envy 
nore than for a great person to preserve all other inferior officers 
n their full rights and pre-eminences of their places. For by that 
neans there be so many screens between him and envy. 

Above all, those are most subject to envy, which carry the great- 
1ess of their fortunes in an insolent and proud manner; being never 
vell but while they are shewing how great they are, either by outward 
yomp, or by triumphing over all opposition or competition; whereas 
vise men will rather do sacrifice to envy, in suffering themselves 
ometimes of purpose to be crossed and overborne in things that do 
10t much concern them. Notwithstanding, so much is true, that the 
arriage of greatness is a plain and open manner (so it be without 
rrogancy and vain-glory) doth draw less envy than if it be in a 
nore crafty and cunning fashion. For in that course a man doth 
ut disavow fortune; and seemeth to be conscious of his own want in 
vorth; and doth but teach others to envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this part; as we said in the beginning that 
he act of envy had somewhat in it of witchcraft, so there is no other 
ure of envy but the cure of witchcraft; and that is, to remove the 
ot (as they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which purpose 
he wiser sort of great persons bring in ever upon the stage somebody 
pon whom to derive the envy that would come upon themselves; 
ometimes upon ministers and servants; sometimes upon colleagues 
nd associates; and the like; and for that turn there are never want- 
1g some persons of violent and undertaking natures, who, so they 
ay have power and business, will take it at any cost. 

Now to speak of public envy. There is yet some good in public 
nvy, whereas in private there is none. For public envy is as an 
stracism, that eclipseth men when they grow too great. And there- 
ore it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin word invidia, goeth in the modern 
inguages by the name of discontentment: of which we shall speak in 
andling Sedition. It is a disease in the state like to infection. For 
; infection spreadeth upon that which is sound, and tainteth it; so 
hen envy is gotten once into a state, it traduceth even the best 
ctions thereof, and turneth them into an ill odour. And therefore 
ere is litle won by intermingling of plausible actions. For that doth 
‘gue but a weakness and fear of envy, which hurteth so much the 
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more; as it is likewise usual in infections; which if you fear thik 
you call them upon you. 

This public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon principal officest 
or ministers, rather than upon kings and estates themselves. But this 
is a sure rule, that if the envy upon the ministers be great, when the 
cause of it in him is small; or if the envy be general in a manner 
upon all the ministers of an estate; then the envy (though hidden) is 
truly upon the estate itself. And so much of public envy or dis- 
contentment, and the difference thereof from private envy, which was 
handled in the first place. 

We will add this, in general, touching the affection of envy, that 
of all other affections it is the most importune and continual. For 
of other affections there is occasion given but now and then. And 
therefore it was well said, [nvidia festos dies non agit. For it is evet 
working upon some or other. And it is also noted that love and 
envy do make a man pine, which other affections do not, because 
they are not so continual. It is also the vilest affection, and the 
most depraved; for which cause it is the proper attribute of the 
devil, who is called The envious man, that soweth tares amongst 
the wheat by night: as it always cometh to pass, that envy worketh 
subtilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice of good things, such 
as is the wheat. 


ESSAY 
OF LOVE 


THE stage is more beholding to love than the life of man. For 
is to the stage, love is ever matter of comedies, and now and then 
of tragedies: but in life it doth much mischief; sometimes like a 
iren, sometimes like a fury. You may observe, that amongst all the 
reat and worthy persons (whereof the memory remaineth, either 
incient or recent), there is not one that hath been transported to 
he mad degree of love; which shows that great spirits and great 
usiness do keep out this weak passion. You must except, neverthe- 
ess, Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the empire of Rome, and 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir and lawgiver: whereof the former was 
ndeed a voluptuous man, and inordinate; but the latter was an austere 
ind wise man: and therefore it seems (though rarely) that love can 
ind entrance not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 
vell fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a poor saying of Epicurus, 
jatis magnum alter alteri theatrum suns: as if man, made for the 
ontemplation of heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but 
neel before the little idol, and make himself subject, though not 
f£ the mouth( as beasts are), yet of the eye, which was given them 
or higher purposes. It is a strange thing to note the excess of this 
assion, and how it braves the nature and value of things, by this, 
nat the speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in nothing but 
1 love. Neither is it merely in the phrase; for whereas it hath been 
yell said that the arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers 
ave intelligence, is a man’s self, certainly the lover is more. For 
vere was never proud man thought so absurdly well of himself as 
1e lover doth of the person loved: and therefore it was well said, 
‘hat it is impossible to love and to be wise. Neither doth this weak- 
ess appear to others only, and not to the party loved, but to the 
ved most of all, except the love be reciproque. For it is a true rule, 
iat love is ever rewarded either with the reciproque or with an in- 
ard and secret contempt. By how much the more men ought to 
ware of this passion, which loseth not only other things, but itself. 
s for the other losses, the poet’s relation doth well figure them: 
hat he that preferred Helena, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas. 
or whosever esteemeth too much of amorous affection, quitteth both 
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riches and wisdom. This passion hath his floods in the very times of 
weakness, which are great prosperity and great adversity (though 
this latter hath been less observed) : both which times kindle love, and 
make it more fervent, and therefore show it to be the child of 
folly. They do best, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet make 
it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from their serious affairs and 
actions of life; for if it check once with business, it troubleth men’s 
fortunes, and maketh men that they can no ways be true to their own 
ends. I know not how, but martial men are given to love: I think 
it is but as they are given to wine; for perils commonly ask to be 
paid in pleasures. There is in man’s nature a secret inclination and 
motion towards love of others, which, if it be not spent upon some 
one or a few, doth naturally spread itself towards many, and maketh 
men become humane and charitable; as it is seen sometime in friars. 
Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love perfecteth it; but wanton 
love corrupteth and embaseth it. 


ESSAY XI 
OF GREAT PLACE 


MEN in great places are thrice servants: servants of the sovereign 
, state; servants of fame; and servants of business. So as they 
ave no freedom, neither in their persons, nor in their actions, nor in 
heir times. It is a strange desire, to seek power and to lose liberty; 
1 to seek power over others and to lose power over a man’s self. The 
ising. unto place is laborious, and by pains men come to greater 
jains; and it is sometimes base, and by indignities men come to 
ignities. The standing is slippery; and the regress is either a down- 
all, or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. Cum non sis 
ui fueris, non esse cur velis vivere. Nay, retire men cannot when 
hey would; neither will they when it were reason; but are impatient 
f privateness, even in age and sickness, which require the shadow: 
ke old townsmen, that will be still sitting at their street door, though 
nereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly, great persons had need 
> borrow other men’s opinions, to think themselves happy; for if 
1ey judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it: but if they think 
ith themselves what other men think of them, and that other men 
ould fain be as they are, then they are happy as it were by report, 
then perhaps they find the contrary within. For they are the first 
iat find their own griefs, though they be the last that find their 
wn faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes are strangers to them- 
slves, and while they are in the puzzle of business they have no time 
» tend their health, either of body or mind, Illi mors gravis incubat, 
Wi, notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi. In place there is 
cence to do good and evil; whereof the latter is a curse: for in evil 
ie best condition is not to will, the second not to can, But power to 
» good is the true and lawful end of aspiring. For good thoughts 
though God accept them) yet towards men are little better than 
od dreams, except they be put in act; and that cannot be without 
wer and place, as the vantage and commanding ground. Merit and 
od works is the end of man’s motion; and conscience of the same 

the accomplishment of man’s rest. For if a man can be partaker 
' God’s theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God’s rest. Et con- 
rsus Deus, ut aspiceret opera que fecerunt manus sue, vidit quod 
wiuia essent bona nimis; and then the Sabbath. In the discharge 
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of thy place, set before thee the best examples; for imitation is a 
globe of precepts. And after a time set before thee thine own example; 
and examine thyself strictly, whether thou didst not best at first. 
Neglect not also the examples of those that have carried themselves 
ill in the same place; not to set off thyself by taxing their memory, 
but to direct thyself what to avoid. Reform, therefore, without 
bravery or scandal of former times and persons; but yet set it down 
to thyself as well to create good precedents as to follow them. Re- 
duce things to the first institution, and observe wherein and how they 
have degenerate; but yet ask counsel of both times; of the ancient 
time, what is best; and of the latter time, what is fittest. Seek to 
make thy course regular, that men may know beforehand what they 
may expect; but be not too positive and peremptory; and express thy- 
self well when thou digressest from thy rule. Preserve the right of 
thy place, but stir not questions of jurisdiction: and rather assume 
thy right in silence and de facto, than voice it with claims and chal- 
lenges. Preserve likewise the rights of inferior places; and think it 
more honour to direct in chief than to be busy in all. Embrace and 
invite helps and advices touching the execution of thy place; and de 
not drive away such as bring thee information as meddlers, but ac- 
cept of them in good part. The vices of authority are chiefly four: 
delays, corruption, roughness, and facility. For delays; give easy 
access; keep times appointed; go through with that which is in hand 
and interlace not business but of necessity. For corruption; do no’ 
only bind thine own hands or thy servants’ hands from taking, but 
bind the hands of suitors also from offering. For integrity used dott 
the one; but integrity professed, and with a manifest detestation o: 
bribery, doth the other. And avoid not only the fault, but the sus. 
picion. Whosoever is found variable, and changeth manifestly with 
out manifest cause, giveth suspicion of corruption. Therefore alway 
when thou changest thine opinion or course, profess it plainly an 
declare it, together with the reasons that move thee to change; anc 
do not think to steal it. A servant or a favourite, if he be inward 
and no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly thought but ; 
by-way to close corruption. For roughness, it is a needless cause o 
discontent: severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth hate 
Even reproofs from authority ought to be grave, and not taunting 
As for facility, it is worse than bribery. For bribes come but now an 
then; but if importunity or idle respects lead a man, he shall neve 
be without. As Salomon saith: To respect persons is not good; fo 
such a man will transgress for a piece of bread. It is most true tha 
was anciently spoken, A place sheweth the man: and it sheweth som 
to the better, and some to the worse. Omnium consensu capax imperi 
mist imprasset, saith Tacitus of Galba; but of Vespasian he saith 
Solus imperantium Vespasianus mutatus in melius: though the on 
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as meant of sufficiency, the other of manners and affection. It is an 
sured sign of a worthy and generous spirit, whom honour amends. 
or honour is, or should be, the place of virtue; and as in nature 
ings move violently to their place, and calmly in their place; so 
rtue in ambition is violent, in authority settled and calm. All rising 
great place is by a winding stair; and if there be factions, it is 
od to side a man’s self whilst he is in the rising, and to balance 
mself when he is placed. Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly 
id tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is a debt will sure be paid when 
ou are gone. If thou have colleagues, respect them, and rather 
Jl them when they look not for it, than exclude them when they 
ve reason to look to be called. Be not too sensible or to remember- 
g of thy place in conversation and private answers to suitors; but 
t it rather be said, When he sits in place he is another man. 


ESSAY XII 
OF BOLDNESS 


Ir is a trivial grammar-school text, but yet worthy a wise man’ 
consideration. Question was asked of Demosthenes, what was th 
chief part of an orator? he answered, action: what next? action 
what next again? action. He said it that knew it best, and had b 
nature himself no advantage in that he commended. A strange thing 
that that part of an orator which is but superficial, and rather th 
virtue of a player, should be placed so high above those other nobl 
parts of invention, elocution, and the rest; nay, almost alone, a 
if it were all in all. But the reason is plain. There is in huma 
nature generally more of the fool than of the wise; and therefor 
those faculties by which the foolish part of men’s minds is taken ar 
most potent. Wonderful like is the case of boldness in civil business 
what first? boldness: what second and third? boldness. And yet bole 
ness is a child of ignorance and baseness, far inferior to other part: 
But nevertheless it doth fascinate and bind hand and foot thos 
that are either shallow in judgment or weak in courage, which ar 
the greatest part; yea, and prevaileth with wise men at weak time 
Therefore we see it hath done wonders in popular states, but wit 
senates and princes less and more ever upon the first entrance c 
bold persons into action than soon after; for boldness is an i 
keeper of promise. Surely, as there are mountebanks for the natur: 
body, so are there mountebanks for the politic body; men that unde: 
take great cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or three e3 
periments, but want the grounds of science, and therefore cannot ho 
out. Nay, you shall see a bold fellow many times do Mahomet 
miracle. Mahomet made the people believe that he would call a 
hill to him, and from the top of it offer up his prayers for the obser 
ers of his law. The people assembled; Mahomet called the hill - 
come to him, again and again; and when the hill stood still, he w: 
never a whit abashed, but said, If the hill will not come to Mahome 
Mahomet will go to the hill. So these men, when they have promis 
great matters and failed most shamefully, yet (if they have the pe 
fection of boldness) they will but slight it over, and make a turn, at 
no more ado. Certainly, to men of great judgements, bold perso: 
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are a sport to behold; nay, and to be vulgar also, boldness hath some- 
what of the ridiculous. For if absurdity be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you not but great boldness is seldom without some absurdity. 
Especially it is a sport to see, when a bold fellow is out of coun- 
tenance; for that puts his face into a most shrunken and wooden 
posture; as needs it must; for in bashfulness the spirits do a little 
go and come; but with bold men, upon like occasion, they stand at a 
stay; like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but yet the game can- 
not stir. But this last were fitter for a satire than for a serious ob- 
servation. This is well to be weighed, that boldness is ever blind; 
for it seeth not dangers and inconveniences. Therefore it is ill in 
counsel, good in execution; so that the right use of bold persons is, 
that they never command in chief, but be seconds, and under the 
direction of others. For in counsel it is good to see dangers; and in 
execution not to see them, except they be very great. 


YVIV 


BSSAY i 
OF GOODNESS, AND GOODNESS OF NATURE 


I TAKE goodness in this sense, the affecting of the weal of men, 
which is that the Grecians call philanthropia; and the word humanity 
(as it is used) is a little too light to express it. Goodness I call the 
habit, and goodness of nature the inclination. This, of all virtues and 
dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being the character of the 
Diety; and without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no 
better than a kind of vermin. Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue charity, and admits no excess, but error. The desire of power 
in excess caused the angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in excess 
caused man to fall; but in charity there is no excess; neither can 
angel or man come in danger by it. The inclination to goodness is 
imprinted deeply in the nature of man; insomuch that if it issue not 
towards men, it will take unto other living creatures; as it is seen in 
the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheless are kind to beasts, anc 
give alms to dogs and birds; insomuch as Busbechius reporteth, 2 
Christian boy in Constantinople had like to have been stoned for 
gagging in a waggishness a long-billed fowl. Errors indeed in thi: 
virtue of goodness or charity may be committed. The Italians have 
an ungracious proverb, Tanto buon che val niente: So good, that he 
is good for nothing. And one of the doctors of Italy, Nichola: 
Machiavel, had the confidence to put in writing, almost in plain terms 
That the Christian faith had given up good men in prey to those tha 
are tyrannical and unjust. Which he spake, because indeed thers 
was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness a: 
the Christian religion doth. Therefore, to avoid the scandal and th 
danger both, it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an habi 
so excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not in bondag 
to their faces or fancies; for that is but facility or softness; whicl 
taketh an honest mind prisoner. Neither give thou AEsop’s cock ; 
gem, who would be better pleased and happier if he had had ; 
barley-corn. The example of God teacheth the lesson truly: H 
sendeth his rain, and maketh his sun to shine, upon the just and un 
just; but he doth not rain wealth, nor shine honour and virtues, upo 
men equally, Common benefits are to be communicate with all, bu 
peculiar benefits with choice. And beware how in making the por 
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traiture thou breakest the pattern; for divinity maketh the love of 
ourselves the pattern, the love of our neighbors but. the portraiture. 
Sell all thou hast, and give it to the poor, and follow me: but sell 
not all thou hast, except thou come and follow me; that is, except 
thou have a vocation wherein thou mayest do as much good with little 
means as with great; for otherwise in feeding the streams thou driest 
the fountain. Neither is there only a habit of goodness, directed 
by right reason; but there is in some men, even in nature, a disposi- 
tion towards it; as on the other side there is a natural malignity. 
For there be that in their nature do not affect the good of others. 
The lighter sort of malignity turneth but to a crossness, of froward- 
ness, Or aptness to oppose or difficulties, or the like; but the deeper 
sort, to envy and mere mischief. Such men in other men’s calamities 
are, as it were, in season, and are ever on the loading part; not so 
good as the dogs that licked Lazarus’ sores, but like flies that are 
still buzzing upon anything that is raw; misanthropi, that make it 
their practice to bring men to the bough, and yet have never a tree 
for the purpose in their gardens, as Timon had. Such dispositions are 
the very errors of human nature; and yet they are the fittest timber 
to make great politics of; like to knee-timber, that is good for ships 
that are ordained to be tossed, but not for building houses that 
shall stand firm. The parts and signs of goodness are many. Ii 
a man be gracious and courteous to strangers, it shews he is a citizen 
of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins to them. If he be compassionate towards 
the afflictions of others, it shews that his heart is like the noble 
tree, that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. If he easily par- 
dons and remits offences, it shews that his mind is planted above 
injuries, so that he cannot be shot. If he be thankful for small 
benefits it shews that he weighs men’s minds, and not their trash. 
But above all, if he have St. Paul’s perfection, that he would wish to 
be an anathema from Christ for the salvation of his brethren, it shews 
much of a divine nature, and a kind of conformity with Christ 
himself. 


ESSAY XIV 
OF NOBILITY 


WE will speak of nobility first as a portion of an estate; then as 
a condition of particular persons. A monarchy where there is no 
nobility at all, is ever a pure and absolute tyranny; as that of the 
Turks. For nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the eyes 
of the people somewhat aside from the line royal. But for democ- 
racies, they need it not; and they are commonly more quiet and less 
subject to sedition, than where there are strips of nobles. For men’s 
eyes are upon the business, and not upon the persons; or if upon 
the persons, it is for the business’ sake, as fittest, and not for flags 
and pedigree. We see the Switzers last well notwithstanding their 
diversity of religion and of cantons. For utility is their bond, and 
not respects. The united provinces of the Low countries in their 
government excel; for where there is an equality, the consultations 
are more indifferent, and the payments and tributes more cheerful, 
A great and potent nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but dimin- 
isheth power; and putteth life and spirit into the people, but presseth 
their fortune. It is well when nobles are not too great for sover- 
eignty, nor for justice; and yet maintained in that height, as the 
insolency of inferiors may be broken upon them before it come on too 
fast upon the majesty of kings. A numerous nobility causeth poverty 
and inconvenience in a state; for it is a surcharge of expense; and 
besides, it being of necessity that many of the nobility fall in time to 
be weak in fortune, it maketh a kind of disproportion between honour 
and means. 

As for nobility in particular persons; it is a reverend thing to see an 
ancient castle or building not in decay, or to see a fair timber-tree 
sound and perfect: how much more to behold an ancient noble 
family, which hath stood against the waves and weathers of time. 
For new nobility is but the act of power; but ancient nobility is the 
act of time. Those that are first raised to nobility are commonly 
more virtuous, but less innocent, than their descendants; for there 
is rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts. But 
it is reason the memory of their virtues remain to their posterity, and 
their faults die with themselves. Nobility of birth commonly abateth 
industry ; and he that is not industrious envieth him that is. Besides, 
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noble persons cannot go much higher; and he that standeth at a stay, 
when others rise, can hardly avoid motions of envy. On the other 
side, nobility extinguisheth the passive envy from others towards 
them; because they are in possession of honour. Certainly, kings 
that have able men of their nobility shall find ease in employing them, 
and a better slide in their business; for people naturally bend to them, 
as born in some sort to command. 


ESSAY XV 
OF SEDITIONS AND TROUBLES 


SHEPHERDS of people had need know the kalendars of tempests in 
state; which are commonly greatest when things grow to equality; 
as natural tempests are greatest about the 4quinoctia. And as there 
are certain hollow blasts of wind and secret swellings of seas before 
a tempest, so are there in states: 


—Ilie etiam c@cos instare tumultus 
Sepe monet, fraudesque ct operta tumescere bella, 


Libels and licentious discourses against the state, when they are 
frequent and open; and in like sort, false news, often running up and 
down, to the disadvantage of the state, and hastily embraced; are 
amongst the signs of troubles. Virgil, giving the pedigree of Fame, 
saith she was sister to the Giants: 


Illam Terra parens, ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Cao Enceladoque sororem 
Progenuit.— 


As if fames were the relics of seditions past; but they are no 
less, indeed, the preludes of seditions to come. Howsoever, he noteth 
it right, that seditious tumults and seditious fames differ no more but 
as brother and sister, masculine and feminine; especially if it come to 
that, that the best actions of a state, and the most plausible, and 
which ought to give greatest contentment, are taken in ill sense, and 
traduced: for that shews the envy great, as Tacitus saith, Conflata 
magna media, sew bene male gesta premunt. Neither doth it fol- 
low, that because these fames are a sign of troubles, that the suppress- 
ing of them with too much severity should be a remedy of troubles. 
For the despising of them many times checks them best; and the going 
about to stop them doth but make a wonder long-lived. Also that 
kind of obedience, which Tacitus speaketh of, is to be held suspected: 
Erant in officio, sed tamen quit mallent mandata imperantiunt inter pre- 
tart, quam excqui: disputing, excusing, cavilling upon mandates and 
directions, is a kind of shaking off the yoke, and assay of disobedience ; 
especially if in those disputings they which are for the direction speak 
fearfully and tenderly, and those that are against it audaciously. 
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Also, as Machiavel noteth well, when princes, that ought to be 
common parents, make themselves as a party, and lean’ to a side, it is 
as a boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on the one side; as 
was well seen in the time of Henry the Third of France; for first 
himself entered league for the extirpation of the Protestants, and 
presently after the same league was turned upon himself. For when 
the authority of princes is made but an accessory to a cause, and that 
there be other bands that tie faster than the band of sovereignty, 
kings begin to be put almost out of possession. 

Also, when discords and quarrels and factions are carried openly 
and audaciously, it is a sign the reverence of government is lost. 
For the motions of the greatest persons in a government ought to be 
as the motions of the planets under primum mobile, according to the 
old opinion, which is, that every of them is carried swiftly by the 
highest motion, and softly in their own motion. And therefore, when 
great ones in their own particular motion move violently, and, as 
Tacitus expresseth it well, iberius quam ut imperantium meminissent, 
it is a sign the orbs are out of frame. For reverence is that where- 
with princes are girt from God, who threateneth the dissolving 
thereof: Solvam cingula regum. 

So when any of the four pillars of government are mainly shaken 
or weakened (which are religion, justice, counsel, and treasure), 
men had need to pray for fair weather. But let us pass from this 
part of predictions (concerning which, nevertheless, more light may 
be taken from that which followeth), and let us speak first of the 
materials of seditions; then of the motives of them; and thirdly of the 
remedies. 

Concerning the materials of seditions. It is a thing wellyto be 
considered; for the surest way to prevent seditions (if the times do 
bear it) is to take away the matter of them. For if there be fuel 
prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark shall come that shall set 
it on fire. The matter of seditions is of two kinds; much poverty 
and much discontentment. It is certain, so many overthrown estates, 
so many votes for troubles. Lucan noteth well that state of Rome 
before the civil war: 


Hinc usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fonius, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 


This same multis utile bellum is an assured and infallible sign of a 
state disposed to seditions and troubles. And if this poverty and 
broken estate in the better sort be joined with a want and necessity in 
the mean people, the danger is imminent and great. For the rebell- 
ions of the belly are the worst. As for discontentments, they are 
in the politic body like to humours in the natural, which are apt to 
yather a preternatural heat and to inflame. And let no prince meas- 
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ure the danger of them by this, whether they be just or unjust; for 
that were to imagine people to be too reasonable, who do often spurn 
at their own good: nor yet by this, whether the griefs whereupon they 
rise be in fact great or small; for they are the most dangerous dis- 
contentments where the fear is greater than the feeling. Dolendi 
modous, timendi non ttem. Besides, in great oppressions, the same 
things that provoke patience, do withal mate the courage; but in fears 
it is not so. Neither let any prince or state be secure concerning 
discontentments, because they have been often, or have been long, 
and yet no peril hath ensued: for as it is true that every vapour or 
fume doth not turn into a storm; so it is nevertheless true that storms, 
though they blow over divers times, yet may fall at last; and, as the 
Spanish proverb noteth well, The cord breaketh at the last by the 
weakest pull. 

The causes and motives of seditions are: innovation in religion; 
taxes; alteration of laws and customs; breaking of privileges; gen- 
eral oppression; adancement of unworthy persons; strangers; dearths; 
disbanded soldiers; factions grown desperate; and. whatsoever, in 
offending people, joineth and knitteth them in a common cause. 

For the remedies; there may be some general preservatives, whereof 
we will speak; as for the just cure, it must answer to the particular 
disease, and so be left to counsel rather than rule. 

The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all means possible 
that material cause of sedition whereof we spake; which is want and 
poverty in the estate. To which purpose serveth the opening and 
well-balancing of trade; the cherishing of manufacturers; the ban- 
ishing of idleness; the repressing of waste and excess by sumptuary 
laws; the improvement and husbanding of the soil: the regulating of 
prices of things vendible; the moderating of taxes and tributes} and 
the like. Generally, it is to be foreseen that the population of a 
kingdom (especially if it be not mown down by wars) do not 
exceed the stock of the kingdom which should maintain them. 
Neither is the population to be reckoned only by number; for a smal- 
ler number, that spend more and earn less, do wear out an estate 
sooner than a greater number, that live lower and gather more. 
Therefore the multiplying nobility and other degrees of quality, in 
an over-proportion to the common people, doth speedily bring a state 
to necessity; and so doth likewise all overgrown clergy, for they bring 
ncthing to the stock; and in like manner, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembered that, forasmuch as the increase of 
any estate must be upon the foreigner (for whatsoever is somewhere 
gotten is somewhere lost), there be but three things which one nation 
selleth unto another: the commodity as nature yieldeth it; the manu: 
facture; and the vecture or carriage. So that if these three wheel: 
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go, wealth will flow as in a spring tide. And it cometh many times 
to pass that materiam superabit opus; that the work’ and carriage is 
more worth than the material, and enricheth a state more; as is 
notably seen in the Low-Countrymen, who have the best mines above 
ground in the world. 

Above all things, good policy is to be used, that the treasure and 
moneys in a state be not gathered into few hands. For otherwise a 
state may have a great stock, and yet starve. And money is like 
muck, not good except it be spread. This is done chiefly by suppress- 
ing, or at the least keeping a strait hand upon the devouring trades 
of usury, engrossing, great pasturages, and the like. 

For removing discontentments, or at least the danger of them. 
There is in every state (as we know) two portions of subjects, the 
noblesse and the commonalty. When one of these is discontent, the 
danger is not great; for common people are of slow motion, if they 
be not excited by the greater sort; and the greater sort are of small 
strength, except the multitude be apt and ready to move of themselves. 
Then is the danger, when the greater sort do but wait for the troubling 
of the waters amongst the meaner, that then they may declare them- 
selves. The poets feign, that the rest of the gods would have bound 
Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the counsel of Pallas sent for 
Briareus, with his hundred hands, to come in to his aid. An emblem, 
no doubt, to shew how safe it is for monarchs to make sure of the 
good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty for griefs and discontentments to evap- 
orate ( so it be without too great insolency or bravery) is safe way. 
For he that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound bleed 
inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious inpostumations. 

The part of Epimetheus mought well become Prometheus, in the 
case of discontentments; for there is not a better provision against 
them. Epimetheus, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at last shut 
the lid, and kept hope in the bottom of the vessel. Certainly, the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining of hopes, and carry 
ing men from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes against the 
poison of discontentments. And it is a certain sign of a wise govern- 
ment and proceeding when it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, when it 
cannot by satisfaction; and when it can handle things in such manner, 
as no evil shall appear so peremptory but that it hath some outlet of 
hope: which is the less hard to do, because both particular persons and 
factions are apt enough to flatter themselves, or at least to brave that 
which they believe not. 

Also, the foresight and prevention, that there be no likely or fit 
head whereunto discontented persons may resort, and under whom 
they may join, is a known but an excellent point of caution. I under- 
stand a fit head to be one that hath greatness and reputation; that 
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hath confidence with the discontented party, and upon whom they 
turn their eyes; and that is thought discontented in his own particular: 
which kind of persons are either to be won and reconciled to the state, — 
and that in a fast and true manner; or to be fronted with some other 
of the same party, that may oppose them, and so divide the reputa- 
tion. Generally, the dividing and breaking of all factions and com- 
binations that are adverse to the state, and setting them at distance 
or at least distrust amongst themselves, is not one of the worst reme- 
dies. For it is a desperate case, if those that hold with the preceed- 
ing of the state be full of discord and faction, and those that are 
against it be entire and united. 

I have noted that some witty and sharp speeches which have fallen 
from princes have given fire to seditions. Cesar did himself infinite 
hurt in that speech, Sylla nescivit litteras, non potiut dictare; for it 
did utterly cut off that hope which men had entertained, that he would 
at one time or other give over his dictatorship. Galba undid himself 
by that speech, Legi a se militen, non emi; for it put the soldiers out 
of hope of the donative. Probus likewise, by that speech, Si vixero, 
non opus erit emplius Romano imperio miltibus: a speech of great 
despair for the soldiers. And many the like. Surely princes had 
need, in tender matters and ticklish times, to beware what they say; 
especially in these short speeches, which fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of their secret intentions. For as for large 
discourses, they are flat things, and most so much noted. 

Lastly, let princes, against all events, not be without some great 
person, one or rather more, of military valour, near unto them, for 
the repressing of seditions in their beginnings. For without that, 
there useth to be more trepidation in court upon the first breaking out 
of troubles than were fit. And the state runneth the danger of that 
which Tacitus saith: Atque is habitus animorum fuit, ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur. But let such 
military persons be assured, and well reputed of, rather than factious 
and popular; holding also good correspondence with the other great 
men in the state; or else the remedy is worse than the disease. 


ESSAY XVI 
OF ATHEISM 


I wap rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind. 
And therefore God never wrought miracle to convince atheism, be- 
cause his ordinary works convince it. It is true, that a little phi- 
losophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about to religion: for while the mind of man 
looketh upon second cates scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no further; but when it beholdeth the chain of them, con- 
federate and linked together, it must needs fly to Providence and 
Diety. Nay, even that school which is most accused of atheism 
doth most demonstrate religion; that is, the school of Leucippus and 
Democritus and Epicrus. For it is a thousand times more credible, 
that four mutable elements and one immutable fifth essence, duly and 
eternally placed, need no God, than that an army of infinite small 
portions or seeds unplaced should have produced this order and beauty 
without a divine marshal. The Scripture saith, The fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God: it is not said, The fool hath thought in 
his heart: so as he rather saith it by rote to himself, as that he would 
have, than that he can thoroughly believe it, or be persuaded of it, 
For none deny there is a God but those for whom it maketh that 
there were no God. It appeareth in nothing more, that atheism is 
rather in the lip than in the heart of man, than by this; that atheists 
will ever be talking of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it 
within themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened by the con- 
sent of others: nay more, you shall have atheists strive to get disciples 
as it fareth with other sects: and, which is most of all, you shall 
have of them that will suffer for atheism, and not recant; whereas, if 
they did truly think that there were no such thing as God, why should 
they trouble themselves? Epicurus is charged that he did but dis- 
semble for his credit’s sake, when he affirmed there were blessed na- 
tures, but such as enjoyed themselves without having respect to the 
government of the world. Wherein they say he did temporise, though 
in secret he thought there was no God. But certainly he is traduced; 
for his words are noble and divine: Non deos vulgi negare profanum, 
sed vulgi opiniones diis applicare profanum. Plato could have said 
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no more. And although he had the confidence to deny the administra- 
tion, he had not the power to deny the nature. The Indians of the 
West have names for their particular gods, though they have no name 
for God: as if the heathens should have had the names Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars, &c., but not the word Deus: which shews that even 
those barbarous people have the notion, though they have not the 
latitude and extent of it. So that against atheists the very savages 
take part with the very subtilest philosophers. The contemplative 
atheist is rare; a Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and some 
others; and yet they seem to be more than they are; for all that 
impugn a received religion, or superstition, are, by the adverse part, 
branded with the name of atheists. But the great atheists indeed are 
hypocrites; which are ever handling holy things, but without feeling; 
so as they must needs be cauterized in the end. The causes of atheism 
are: divisions in religion, if they be many; for any one main division 
addeth zeal to both sides, but many divisions introduce atheism. 
Another is, scandal of priests; when it is come to that which S. 
Bernard saith: Non est jam dicere, ut populus, sic sacerdos; quia nec 
sic populus, ut sacerdos. <A third is, custom of profane scoffing in 
holy matters, which doth by little and little deface the reverence of 
religion. And lastly, learned times, specially with peace and pros- 
perity; for troubles and adversities do more bow men’s minds to 
religion. They that deny a God destroy man’s nobility; for certainly 
man is of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he be not kin to God 
by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. It destroys likewise 
magnanimity, and the raising of human nature; for take an example 
of a dog, and mark what a generosity and courage he will put on when 
he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him is in stead of a 
god, or melior natura; which courage is manifestly such as that 
creature, without that confidence of a better nature than his own, 
could never attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth himself 
upon divine protection and favour, gathereth a force and faith which 
human nature in itself could not obtain. Therefore, as atheism is in 
all respects hateful, so in this, that it depriveth human nature of the 
means to exalt itself above human frailty. As it is in particular 
persons, so it is in nations: never was there such a state for mag- 
nanimity as Rome: of this state hear what Cicero saith: Quam 
volumus licet, patres conscripti, nos amemus, tamen nec numero His- 
panos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Panos, necartibus Grecos; 
nec denique hoc ipsos hujus gentis et terre domestico nativoque sensu 
Italos ipsos et Latinos; sed pietate, as religione, atque hoc wna 
sapientta quod Deorwm immortalium num ine omnia regi gubernarique 
perspeximus, omnes gentes nationesque superavimus. 


ESSAY XVII 
OF SUPERSTITION 


Ir were better to have no opinion of God at all, than such an 
Opinion as is unworthy of him: for the one is unbelief, the other is 
contumely: and certainly superstition is the reproach of the Diety. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose: Surely (saith he) I had rather a 
great deal men should say there was no such man at all as Plutarch, 
than that they should say that there was one Plutarch that would 
eat his children as soon as they were born; as the poets speak of 
Saturn. And as the contumely is greater towards God, so the danger 
is greater towards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion were not; but superstition dis- 
mounts all these, and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men. Therefore atheism did never perturb states; for it makes men 
wary of themselves, as looking no further: and we see the times in- 
clined to atheism (as the time of Augustus Cesar) were civil times. 
But superstition hath been the confusion of many states, and bringeth 
in a new primum moblie, that ravisheth all the spheres of government. 
The master of superstition is the people; and in all superstition wise 
men follow fools; and arguments are fitted to practice, in a reversed 
order. It was gravely said by some of the prelates in the Council of 
Trent, where the doctrine of the schoolmen bare great sway, that the 
schoolmen were like astronomers, which did feign eccentrics and 
epicycles, and such engines of orbs, to save the phenomena, though 
they knew there were no such things; and in like manner, that the 
schoolmen had framed a number of subtile and intricate axioms and 
theorems, to save the practice of the church. The causes of super- 
stition are: pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies; excess of out- 
ward and pharisaical holiness; over-great reverence of traditions, 
which cannot but load the church; the stratagems of prelates for 
their own ambition and lucre; the favouring too much of good in- 
tentions, which openeth the gate to conceits and novelties; the taking 
an aim at divine matters by human, which cannot but breed mixture 
of imaginations; and lastly, barbarous times, especially joined with 
calamities and disasters. Superstition, without a veil, is a deformed 
thing; for, as it addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a man, so the 
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similitude of superstition to religion makes it the more deformed. 
And as wholesome meat corrupteth to little worms, so good forms and 
orders corrupt into a number of petty observances. There is a super- 
stition in avoiding superstition, when men think to do best if they 
go furthest from the superstition formerly received: therefore care 
would be had that (as it fareth in ill purgings) the good be not taken 
away with the bad; which commonly is done, when the people is the 
reformer. 
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ESSAY XVIII 
OF TRAVEL 


TRAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in the elder, 
a part of experience. He that traveleth into a country before he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not to travel. 
That young men travel under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow 
well; so that he be such a one that hath the language and hath been 
in the country before; whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be seen in the country where they go; what 
acquaintances they are to seek; what exercises or discipline the place 
yieldeth. For else young men shall go hooded, and look abroad little. 
It is a strange thing that in sea-voyages, where there is nothing to 
be seen but sky and sea, men should make diaries, but in land-travel, 
wherein so much is to be observed, for the most part they omit it; 
as if chance were fitter to be registered than observation. Let 
diaries, therefore, be brought in use. The things to be seen and ob- 
served are: the courts of princes, specially when they give audience 
to ambassadors; the courts of justice, while they sit and hear causes, 
and so of consistories ecclesiastic; the churches and monasteries, with 
the monuments which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications 
of cities and towns, and so the havens and harbours; antiquities and 
ruins; libraries; colleges, disputations, and lectures, where any are; 
shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near 
great cities; armories; arsenals; magazines; exchanges; burses; 
warehouses; exercises of horemanship, fencing, training of soldiers; 
and the like; comedies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do 
resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to 
conclude, whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go. 
After all which the tutors or servants ought to make diligent enquiry. 
As for triumphs, masques, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital execu- 
tions, and such shews, men need not to be put in mind of them; yet are 
they not to be neglected. If you will have a young man to put his 
travel into a little room, and in short time to gather much, this you 
must do. First, as was said, he must have some entrance into the lan- 
guage, before he goeth. Then he must have such a servant, or tutor, 
as knoweth the country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him 
also some card or book describing the country where he traveleth; 
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which will be a good key to his enquiry. Let him keep also a diary. 
Let him not stay long in one city or town; more or less as the place 
deserveth, but not long: nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, 
let him change his lodging from one end and part of the town to 
another; which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him se- 
quester himself from the company of his countrymen, and diet in such 
places where there is good company of the nation where he traveleth. 
Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, procure recom- 
mendation to some person of quality residing in the place whither he 
removeth; that he may use his favour in those things he desireth t¢ 
see or know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. As 
for the acquaintance which is to be gought in travel; that which is 
most of all profitable is acquaintance with the secretaries and employed 
men of ambassadors; for so in travelling in one country he shall suck 
the experience of many. Let him also see and visit eminent persons 
in all kinds, which are of great name abroad; that he may be able 
to tell how the life agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, they are with 
care and discretion to be avoided: they are commonly for mistresses, 
healths, place, and words. And let a man beware how he keepeth 
company with choleric and quarrelsome persons; for they will en- 
gage him into their own quarrels. When a traveller returneth home, 
let him not leave the countries where he hath travelled altogether be- 
hind him, but maintain a correspondence by letters with those of his 
acquaintance which are of most worth. And let his travel appear 
rather in his discourse than in his apparel or gesture; and in his dis- 
course, let him be rather advised in his answers than forwards to tell 
stories; and let it appear that he doth not change his country manners 
for those of foreign parts, but only prick in some flowers of that he 
hath learned abroad into the customs of his own country. 


ESSAY XIX 


OF EMPIRE 

Ir is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire and 
many things to fear; and yet that commonly is the case of kings; 
who, being at the highest, want matter of desire, which makes their 
minds more languishing; and have many representations of perils 
and shadows, which makes their minds the less clear. And this is 
one reason also of that effect which the Scripture speaketh of, That 
the king’s heart is inscrutable. For multitude of jealousies, and lack 
of some predominant desire that should marshal and put in order all 
the rest, maketh any man’s heart hard to find or sound. Hence it 
comes likewise that princes many times make themselves desires, 
and set their hearts upon toys: sometimes upon a building; some- 
times upon erecting of an order; sometimes upon the advancing of 
a person; sometimes upon obtaining excellency in some art or feat 
of the hand; as Nero for playing on the harp, Domitian for certainty 
of the hand with the arrow, Commodus for playing at fence, Cara- 
calla for driving chariots, and the like. This seemeth incredible unto 
those that know not the principle, that of the mind of man is more 
cheered and refreshed by profiting in small things than by standing 
at a stay in great. We see also that kings that have been fortunate 
conquerors in their first years, it being not possible for them to go 
forward infinitely, but that they must have some check or arrest in 
their fortunes, turn in their latter years to be superstitious and melan- 
choly; as did Alexander the Great, Dioclesian, and in our memory 
Charles the Fifth, and others: for he that is used to go forward, and 
findeth a stop, falleth out of his own favor, and is not the thing he 
was. 

To speak now of the true temper of empire: it is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep: for both temper and distemper consist of contraries. 
But it is one thing to mingle contraries, another to interchange them. 
The answer of Appolonius to Vespasian is full of excellent instruct- 
ion. Vespasian asked him, What was Nero’s overthrow? He an- 
swered: Nero could touch and tune the harp well; but in government, 
sometimes he used to wind the pins too high, sometimes to let them 
down too low. And certain it is that nothing destroyeth authority 
so much as the unequal and untimely interchange of power pressed 
too far, and relaxed too much. 
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This is true, that the wisdom of all these latter times in princes’ 
affairs is rather fine deliveries and shiftings of dangers and mischiefs 
when they are near, than solid and grounded courses to keep them 
aloof. But this is but to try masteries with fortune: and let men 
beware how they neglect and suffer matter of trouble to be prepared: 
for no man can forbid the spark, nor tell whence it may come. The 
difficulties in princes’ business are many and great; but the greatest 
difficulty is often in their own mind. For it is common with princes 
(saith Tacitus) to will contradictories: Sunt plerumque regum volun- 
tates vehementes, et inter se contrarie. For it is the solecism of 
power, to think to command the end, and yet not to endure the mean. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbors, their wives, their children 
their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their second-nobles or gentle- 
men, their merchants, their commons, and their men of war; and 
from all these arise dangers, if care and circumspection be not used. 

First for their neighbors; there can no general rule be given (the 
occasions are so variable), save one, which ever holdeth; which is, 
that princes do keep due sentinel, that none of their neighbors do 
overgrow so (by increase of territory, by embracing of trade, by 
approaches, or the like) as they become more able to annoy them 
than they were. And this is generally the work of standing councils 
to foresee and to hinder it. During that triumvirate of kings, King 
Henry VIII. of England, Francis the I. King of France, and Charles 
the V. Emperor, there was such a watch kept, that none of the 
three could win a palm of ground, but the other two would straight- 
ways balance it, either by confederation, or, if need were by a war: 
and would not in any wise take up peace at interest. And the like 
was done by that league (which Guicciardine saith was the security 
of Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, Lorenziu: 
Medices, and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the one of Florence, the 
other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of the schoolmen te 
be received, that a war cannot justly me made but upon a preceden 
injury or provocation, For there is no question but a just fear o: 
an imminent danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawfu 
cause of a war. 

For their wives; there are cruel examples of them. Livia is in 
famed for the poisoning of her husband; Roxolana, Solyman’s wife 
was the destruction of that renowned prince, Sultan Mustapha, anc 
otherwise troubled his house and succession; Edward the Secon 
of England his queen had the principal hand in the desposing an 
murther of her husband. This kind of danger is then to be feared 
chiefly, when the wives have plots for the raising of their ow1 
children, or else that they be advoutresses. 

For their children; the tragedies, likewise, of dangers from ther 
have been many. And generally, the entering of fathers into sus 
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-picion of their children hath been ever unfortunate. The destruc- 
tion: of Mustapha (that we named before) was so. fatal to Soly- 
man’s line, as the succession of the Turks, from Solyman until 
this day, is suspected to be untrue and of strange blood; for that 
Selymus the Second was thought to be suppositious. The destruc- 
tion of Crispus, a young prince of rare towardness, by Constan- 
tinus the Great, his father, was in like manner fatal to his house; 
for both Constantinus and Constance, his sons, died violent deaths; 
and Constantius, his other son, did little better; who died, indeed, 
of sickness, but after that Julianus had taken arms against him. 
The destruction of Demetrius, son to Philip the Second of Mace- 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. And many 
like examples there are; but few or none where the fathers had 
good by such distrust; except it were where the sons were up in 
open arms against them; as was Selymus the First against Bajazet; 
and the three sons of Henry the Second, King of England. 

For their prelates; when they are proud and great, there is 
also danger from them: as it was in the times of Anselmus and 
Thomas Becket, Archbishops of Canterbury; who with their cro- 
siers did almost try it with the king’s sword; and yet they had to 
deal with stout and haughty kings, William Rufus, Henry the First, 
and Henry the Second. The danger is not from that state, but 
where it hath a dependence of foreign authority; or where the 
churchmen come in and are elected, not by the collation of the 
king, or particular patrons, but by the people. 

For their nobles; to keep them at a distance, it is not amiss; 
but to depress them may make a king more absolute, but less safe, 
and less able to perform anything that he desires. I have noted 
it in my history of King Henry the Seventh of England, who de- 
pressed his nobility; whereupon it came to pass that his times were 
full of difficulties and troubles; for the nobility, though they con- 
tinued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him in his 
business. So that, in effect, he was fain to do all thing himself. 

For their second-nobles; there is not much danger from them, 
being a body dispersed. They may sometimes discourse high, but 
that doth little hurt; besides, they are a counterpoise to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent; and lastly, being the most 
immediate in authority with the common people, they do best tem- 
per popular commotions. 

For their merchants; they are vena porta; and if they flourish 
not, a kingdom may have good limbs, but will have empty veins, 
and foca k little. Taxes and imposts upon them do seldom good 
to the king’s revenue; for that that he wins in the hundred he 
leeseth in ‘the shire; the particular rates being increased, but the 


total bulk of trading rather decreased. 
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For their commons; there is little danger from them, except it 
be where they have great and potent heads; or where you meddle 
with the point of religion, or their customs, or means of life. 

For their men of war; it is a dangerous state where they live and 
remain in a body, and are used to donatives; whereof we see ex- 
amples in the janizaries, and pretorian bands of Rome: but train- 
ings of men, and arming them in several places, and under several 
commanders, and without donatives, are things of defense, and no 
danger. 

Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause good or evil 
times; and which have much veneration, but no rest. All pre- 
cepts concerning kings are in effect comprehended in those two 
remembrances: Memento quod es homo, and Memento quod es Deus, 
or vice Dieu: the one bridleth their power, and the other their will. 
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ESSAY XX 
OF COUNSEL 


THE greatest trust between man and man is the trust of giving 
counsel. For in other confidences men commit the parts of life; 
their lands, their goods, their children, their credit, some particu- 
lar affair; but to such as they make their counsellors, they commit 
the whole: by how much the more they are obliged to all faith 
and integrity. The wisest princes need not think it any diminu- 
tion to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely 
upon counsel. God himself is not without, but hath made it one 
of the great names of his Blessed Son; The Counsellor. Salomon 
hath pronounced that in counsel is stability. Things will have their 
first or second agitation; if they be not tossed upon the arguments 
of counsel, they will be tossed upon the waves of fortune, and be 
full of inconstancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken 
man. Salomon’s son found the force of counsel, as his father saw 
the necessity of it. For the beloved kingdom of God was first rent 
and broken by ill counsel; upon which counsel there are set, for 
our instruction, the two marks whereby bad counsel is for ever best 
discerned: that it was young counsel, for the persons; and violent 
counsel, for the matter. 

The ancient times do set forth in figure both the incorporation 
and inseperable conjunction of counsel with kings, and the wise 
and politic use of counsel by kings: the one, in that they say Jupi- 
ter did marry Metis, which signifieth counsel; whereby they in- 
tend that sovereignty is married to counsel: the other in that which 
followeth, which was thus: they say, after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him and was with child; but Jupiter suffered 
ner not to stay till she brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he 
necame himself with child, and was delivered of Pallas armed, out 
>f his head. Which monstrous fable containeth a secret of empire; 
10w kings are to make use of their counsel of state. That first 
hey ought to refer matters unto them, which is the first begetting 
or impregnation; but when they are elaborate, molded, and shaped 
n the womb of their counsel, and grow ripe and ready to be brought 
orth, that then they suffer not their counsel to go through with the 
esolution and direction, as if it depended on them; but take the 
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matter back into their own hands, and make it appear to the werlc 
that the decrees and final directions (which, because they come 
forth with prudence and power, are resembled to Pallas armed ) 
proceeded from themselves; and not only from their authority, but 
(the more to add reputation to themselves) from their head anc 
device. 

Let us now speak of the inconveniences of counsel, and of the 
remedies. The inconveniences that have been noted in calling anc 
using counsel are three. First, the revealing of affairs, whereby 
they become less secret. Secondly, the weakening of the authority 
of princes, as if they were less of themselves. Thirdly, the dangei 
of being unfaithfully counselled, and more for the good of them 
that counsel than of him that is counselled. For which inconven 
iences, the doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in some kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet counsels; a remedy worse than the 
disease. 

As to secrecy; princes are not bound to communicate all matter: 
with all counsellors, but may extract and select. Neither is it neces: 
sary that he that consulteth what he should do, should declare wha 
he will do. But let princes beware that the unsecreting of thei: 
affairs comes not from themselves. And as for cabinet counsels 
it may be their motto, Plenus rimarum sum: one futile person, tha 
maketh it his glory to tell, will do more hurt than many, that knoy 
it their duty to conceal. It is true there be some affairs which re 
quire extreme secrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or tw 
persons besides the king: neither are those counsels unprosperous 
for, besides the secrecy, they commonly go on constantly in on 
spirit of direction, without distraction. But then it must be a pru 
dent king, such as is able to grind with a hand-mill; and those in 
ward counsellors had need also be wise men, and especially tru 
and trusty to the king’s ends; as it was with King Henry th 
Seventh of England, who in his greatest business imparted him 
self to none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakening of authority; the fable sheweth the remedy. Nay 
the majesty of kings is rather exalted than diminished when the 
are in the chair of counsel: neither was there ever prince bereave 
of his dependences by his counsel, except where there hath bee 
either an over-greatness in one counsellor or an over-strict cor 
bination in divers; which are things soon found and holpen. 

For the last inconvenience, that men will counsel with an eye t 
themselves; certainly, non inveniet fidem super terram is meant c 
the nature of times, and not of all particular persons. There t 
that are in nature faithful, and sincere, and plain, and direct, ne 
crafty and involved; let princes, above all, draw to themselves suc 
natures. Besides, counsellors are not, commonly so united, but th: 
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one counsellor keepeth sentinel over another; so that if any do coun- 
Sel out of faction or private ends, it commonly comes to the king’s 
ear. But the best remedy is, if princes know their counsellors as 
well as their counsellors know them: 


Principis est virtus maxima nosse suos. 


And on the other side, counsellors should not be too speculative 
into their sovereign’s person. The true composition of a coun- 
sellor is rather to be skilfull in their master’s business than in his 
nature; for then he is like to advise him, and not to feed his 
humor. It is of singular use to princes if they take the opinions of 
their counsel both separately and together. For private opinion is 
more free, but opinion before others is more reverend. In private, 
men are more bold in their own humors; and in consort, men are 
more obnoxious to others’ humors. Therefore it is good to take 
both: and of the inferior sort rather in private, to preserve freedom; 
of the greater rather in consort, to preserve respect. It is in vain 
for princes to take counsel concerning matters, if they take no 
counsel likewise concerning persons; for all matters are as dead 
images, and the life of the execution of affairs resteth in the good 
choice of persons. Neither is it enough to consult concerning per- 
sons secundum genera, as in an idea or mathematical description, 
what the kind and character of the person should be; for the great- 
est errors are committed, and the most judgment is shown, in the 
choice of individuals. It was truly said, Optimt consiliarit mortui: 
books will speak plain when counsellors blanch. Therefore it is 
good to be conversant in them, specially the books of such as them- 
selves have been actors upon the stage. 

The counsels at this day in most places are but familiar meet- 
ings, where matters are rather talked on than debated. And they 
run too swift to the order or act of counsel. It were better that, 
in causes of weight, the matter were propounded one day and not 
spoken to till the next day; im nocte consilium. So was it done in 
the commission of union between England and Scotland, which was 
a grave and orderly assembly. I commend set days for petitions ; 
for both it gives the suitors more certainty for their attendance, 
and it frees the meetings for matters of estate, that they may hoc 
agere. In choice of committees for ripening business for the coun- 
sel, it is better to choose indifferent persons, than to make an in- 
differency by putting in those that are strong on both sides. I com- 
mend also standing commissions; as for trade, for treasure, for 
war, for suits, for some provinces; for where there be divers 
particular counsels, and but one counsel of estate (as it is in Spain), 
they are, in effect, no more than standing commissions, Save that 
they have greater authority. Let such as are to inform counsels 
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out of their particular professions (as lawyers, seamen, mintmen 
and the like) be first heard before committees; and then, as occasiot 
serves, before the counsel. And let them not come in multitudes 
or in a tribunitious manner; for that is to clamor counsels, not te 
inform them. A long table and a square table, or seats about the 
walls, seem things of form, but are things of substance; for at < 
long table a few at the upper end, in effect, sway all the business 
but in the other form there is more use of the counsellors’ opinion: 
that sit lower. A king, when he presides in counsel, let him be 
ware how he opens his own inclination too much in that which he 
propoundeth; for else counsellors will but take the wind of him 
and instead of giving free counsel, sing him a song of placebo. 
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ESSAY SEXTII 
OF WISDOM FOR A MAN’S SELF 


AN ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in 
an orchard or garden. And certainly men that are great lovers 
of themselves waste the public. Divide with reason between self- 
love and society; and be so true to thyself, as thou be not false to 
others, specially to thy king and country. It is a poor center of 
a man’s action, himself. It is right earth. For that only stands 
fast upon his own center; whereas all things that have affinity 
with the heavens move upon the center of another, which they bene- 
fit. The referring of all to a man’s self is more tolerable in a sover- 
eign prince; because themselves are not only themselves, but their 
good and evil is at the peril of the public fortune. But it is a des- 
perate evil in a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a republic. For 
whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he crooketh them to 
his own ends; which must needs be often eccentric to the ends of 
his master or state. Therefore let princes, or states, chooses such 
servants as have not this mark; except they mean their service 
should be made but the accessary. That which maketh the effect 
more pernicious is that all proportion is lost. It were disproportion 
enough for the servant’s good to be preferred before the master’s; 
but yet it is a greater extreme, when a little good of the servant 
shall carry things against a great good of the master’s. And yet 
that is the case of bad officers, treasurers, ambassadors, generals, 
and other false and corrupt servants; which set a bias upon their 
bowl, of their own petty ends and envies, to the overthrow of their 
master’s great and important affairs. And for the most part, the 
good such servants receive is after the model of their own fortune; 
but the hurt they sell for that good is after the model of their mas- 
ter’s fortune. And certainly it is the nature of extreme self-lovers, 
as they will set an house on fire, and it were but to roast their 
eggs; and yet these men many times hold credit with their masters, 
because their study is but to please them and profit themselves; 
and for either respect they will abandon the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches thereof, a depraved 
thing. It is the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a house 
somewhat before it fall. It is the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts 
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out the badger, who digged and made room for him. It is the wis- 
dom of crocodiles, that shed tears when they would devour. But 
that which is specially to be noted is, that those which (as Cicero 
says of Pompey) are sui amantes sine rivali, are many times un- 
fortunate. And whereas they have all their time sacrificed to them- 
selves, they become in the end themselves sacrifices to the incon- 
stancy of fortune, whose wings they thought by their self-wisdom 
to have pinioned. ‘ 
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ESSAY XXIV 
OF INNOVATIONS 


As the births of living creatures at first are ill-shapen, so are 
all innovations, which are the births of time. Yet notwithstand- 
ing, as those that first bring honor into their family are commonly 
more worthy than most that succeed, so the first precedent (if it 
be good) is seldom attained by imitation. For ill, to man’s nature 
as it stands perverted, hath a natural motion, strongest in continu- 
ance; but good, as a forced motion, strongest at first. Surely every 
medicine is an innovation; and he that will not apply new reme- 
dies must expect new evils: for time is the greatest innovator; and 
if time of course alter things to the worse, and wisdom and coun- 
sel shall not alter them to the better, what shall be the end? It 
is true, that what is settled by custom, though it be not good, yet 
at least it is fit. And those things which have long gone together 
are as it were confederate within themselves: whereas new things 
piece not so well; but though they help by their utility, yet they 
trouble by their inconformity. Besides, they are like strangers, 
more admired and less favored. All this is true, if time stood still; 
which contrariwise moveth so round, that a forward retention of 
custom is as turbulent a thing as an innovation; and they that rev- 
erence too much old times are but a scorn to the new. It were good 
therefore that men in their innovations would follow the example 
of time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by 
degrees scarce to be perceived: for otherwise, whatsoever is new 
is unlooked for; and ever it mends some, and pairs other: and he 
that is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he 
that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the author. It is good 
also not to try experiments in states, except the necessity be urgent, 
or the utility evident; and well to beware that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of change that pre- 
tendeth the reformation. And lastly, that the novelty, though it be 
not rejected, yet be held for a suspect; and, as the Scripture saith, 
that we make a stand upon the ancient way, and then look about 
us, and discover what is the straight and right way, and so to walk 
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ESSAY XXV 
OF DISPATCH 


ArFEcTED dispatch is one of the most dangerous things to busi- 
ness that can be. It is like that which the physicians call pre- 
digestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill the body full of 
crudities and secret seeds of diseases. Therefore measure not dis- 
patch by the times of sitting, but by the advancement of the busi- 
ness. And as in races it is not the large stride or high lift that 
makes the speed; so in business, the keeping close to the matter, 
and not taking of it too much at once, procureth dispatch. It is 
the care of some only to come off speedily for the time, or to con- 
trive some false periods of business, because they may seem men 
of dispatch. But it is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off: and business so handled at several sittings or 
meetings goeth commonly backward and forward in an unsteady 
manner. I knew a wise man that had it for a by-word, when he 
saw men hasten to a conclusion: Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the sooner. 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing. For time is the 
measure of business, as money is of wares; and business is bought 
at a dear hand where there is small dispatch. The Spartans and 
Spaniards have been noted to be of small dispatch: Mz venga la 
muerte de Spanga; Let my death come from Spain; for then it will 
be sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first information in 
business; and rather direct them in the beginning than interrupt 
them in the continuance of their speeches: for he that is put out 
of his own order will go forward and backward, and be more tedious 
while he waits upon his memory than he could have been if he had 
gone on in his own course. But sometimes it is seen that the mod- 
erator is more troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time: but there is mo such gain 
of time as to iterate often the state of the question; for it chaseth 
away many a frivolous speech as it is coming forth. Long and 
curious speeches are as fit for dispatch, as a robe or mantle with 
a long train is for race. Prefaces, and passages, and excusations, and 
other speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes of time; 
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and though they seem to proceed of modesty, they are bravery. Yet 
beware of being too material, when there is any impediment or ob- 
struction in men’s wills; for preoccupation of mind ever requireth 
preface of speech; like a formentation to make the unguent enter. 
Above all things, order, and distribution, and singling out of 
_ parts, is the life of dispatch; so as the distribution be not too subtile: 
for he that doth not divide will never enter well into business; and 
he that divideth too much will never come out of it clearly. To 
choose time is to save time; and an unseasonable motion is but the 
beating the air. There be three parts of business: the preparation, 
the debate or examination, and the perfection. Whereof, if you 
look for dispatch, let the middle only be the work of many, and the 
first and last the work of few. The proceeding upon somewhat con- 
ceived in writing doth for the most part facilitate dispatch: for 
though it should be wholly rejected, yet that negative is more preg- 
nant of direction than an indefinite; as ashes are more generative 
than dust. 


ESSAY XXXVI 
OF SEEMING WISE 


Ir hath been an opinion that the French are wiser than they 
seem, and the Spaniards seem wiser than they are. But howsoever 
it be between nations, certainly it is so between man and man. For 
as the Apostle saith of godliness, Having a shew of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof; so certainly there are in point of wisdom 
and sufficiency that do nothing or little very solemnly: magno conatu 
nugas. It is a ridiculous thing and fit for a satire to persons of 
judgment, so see what shifts these formalists have, and what pros- 
pectives to make superficies to seem body that hath depth and bulk. 
Some are so close and reserved as they will not shew their wares 
but by a dark light, and seem always to keep back somewhat; and 
when they know within themselves they speak of that they do not 
well know, would nevertheless seem to others to know of that which 
they may not well speak. Some help themselves with countenance 
and gesture, and are wise by signs; as Cicero saith of Piso, that 
when he answered him he fetched one of his brows up to his fore- 
head, and bent the other down to his chin: Respondes, altero ad 
frontem sublato, altero ad mentum depresso supercilio, crudelitatem 
tibi non placere. Some think to bear it by speaking a great word 
and being peremptory; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is beyond their reach, 
will seem to despise or make light of it as impertinent or curious; 
and so would have their ignorance seem judgment. Some are never 
without a difference, and commonly by amusing men with a sub- 
tilty blanch the matter; of whom A. Gellius saith, hominem delirum, 
qui verborum minutiis rerum fragit pondera. Of which kind also 
Plato, in his Protagoras, bringeth in Prodicus in scorn, and maketh 
him make a speech that consisteth of distinctions from the begin- 
ning to the end. Generally, such men in all deliberations find ease 
to be of the negative side, and affect a credit to object and fore- 
tell difficulties: for when propositions are denied, there is an end 
of them; but if they be allowed, it requireth a new work: which false 
point of wisdom is the bane of business. To conclude, there is no 
decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath so many tricks to uphold 
the credit of their wealth, as these empty persons have to maintain 
the credit of their sufficiency. Seeming wise men may make shift 
to get Opinion: but let no man choose them for employment; for 
certainly you would better take for business a man somewhat absurd 
than over-formal. 
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ESSAY XXVII 
OF FRIENDSHIP 


Ir had been hard for him that spake it to have put more truth 
and untruth together in a few words, than in that speech, Whoso- 
ever is delighted in solitude is either a wild beast or a god. For 
it is most true that a natural and secret hatred and aversation to- 
wards society, in any man, hath somewhat of the savage beast; 
but it is most untrue that it should have any character at all of 
the divine nature; except it proceed, not out of a pleasure in solitude, 
but out of a love and desire to sequester a man’s self for a higher 
conversation: such as is found to have been falsely and feignedly 
in some of the heathen: as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 
Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana; and 
truly and really in divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers 
of the church. But little do men perceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth. For a crowd is not company, and faces are 
but a gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with it a little, Magna 
civitas, magna solitudo; because in a great town friends are scat- 
tered; so that there is not that fellowship, for the most part, which 
is in less neighborhoods. But we may go further and affirm most 
truly, that it is a mere and miserable solitude to want true friends, 
without which the world is but a wilderness; and even in this sense 
also of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his nature and affec- 
tions is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast, and not from 
humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and discharge of the 
fulness and swellings of the heart, which passions of all kinds do 
cause and induce. We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations 
are the most dangerous in the body; and it is not much otherwise 
in the mind: you may take sarza to open the liver, steel to open 
the spleen, flowers of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for the 
brain; but no recipe openeth the heart, but a true friend, to whom 
you may impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it in a kind of civil shrift 
or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate great kings and 
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monarchs do set up this fruit of friendship whereof we speak : so 
great, as they purchase it many times at the hazard of their ee 
safety and greatness. For princes, in regard of the distance o 
their fortune from that of their subjects and servants, cannot gather 
this fruit, except (to make themselves capable thereof) they raise 
some persons to be as it were companions and almost equals to them- 
selves, which many times sorteth to inconvenience. — The modern 
languages give unto such persons the name of favorites, or priva- 
does; as if it were matter of grace, or conversation. But the Roman 
name attaineth the true use and cause thereof, naming them participes 
curarum; for it is that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly 
that this hath been done, not by weak and passionate princes only, 
but by the wisest and most politic that ever reigned; who have 
ofentimes joined to themselves some of their servants, whom both 
themselves have called friends, and allowed others likewise to call 
them in the same manner, using the word which is received between 
private men. . 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised Pompey (after sur- 
named the Great) to that height, that Pompey vaunted himself for 
Sylla’s overmatch. For when he had carried the consulship for a 
friend of his, against the pursuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little 
resent thereat, and began to speak great, Pompey turned upon him 
again, and in effect bade him be quiet; for that more men adored 
the sun rising than the sun setting. With Julius Cesar, Decimus 
Brutus had obtained that interest, as he set him down in his testa- 
ment for heir in remainder after his nephew. And this was the 
man that had power with him to draw him forth to his death. For 
when Cesar would have discharged the senate, in regard of some 
ill presages, and specially a dream of Calpurnia, this man lifted 
him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped he 
would not dismiss the senate till his wife had dreamt a better 
dream. And it seemeth his favor was so great, as Antonius, in a 
letter which is- recited verbatim in one of of Cicero’s Philippics, 
calleth him venefica, “witch”; as if he had enchanted Czxsar. Au- 
gustus raised Agrippa (though of mean birth) to that height, as. 
when he consulted with Mzcenas about the marriage of his daugh- 
ter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty to tell him, that he must either 
marry his daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life; there wa; 
no third way, he had made him so great. With Tiberius Caesar 
Sejanus had ascended to that height, as they two were termed anc 
reckoned as a pair of friends. Tiberius in a letter to him saith 
Hec pro amicitié nostra non occultavi; and the whole senate dedi. 
cated an altar to Friendship, as to a goddess, in respect of the grea’ 
dearness of friendship between them two. The like or more wa: 
between Septimius Severus and Plautianus. For he forced his eld. 
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est son to marry the daughter of Plautianus; and would. often main- 
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tain Plautianus in doing affronts to his son; and did ‘write also in 
a letter to the senate by these words: I love the man so well, as 
I wish he may over-live me. Now if these princes had been as a 
‘Trajan, or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might have thought that this 
had proceeded of an abundant goodness of nature; but being men 
‘so wise, for such strength and severity of mind, and so extreme 
lovers of themselves, as all these were, it proveth most plainly that 
they found their own felicity (though as great as ever happened 
to mortal men) but as an half piece, except they mought have a 
friend to make it entire: and yet, which is more, they were princes 
that had wives, sons, nephews; and yet all these could not supply 
the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commineus observeth of his first 
master, Duke Charles the Hardy; namely, that he would communi- 
cate his secrets with none; and least of all, those secrets which 
troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth on and saith, that towards 
his latter time that closeness did impair and a little perish his under- 
standing. Surely Commineus mought have made the same judg- 
ment also,.if it had pleased him, of his second master, Lewis the 
Eleventh, whose closeness was indeed his tormentor. The parable 
of Pythagoras is dark, but true; Cor ne edito, “Eat not the heart.” 
Certainly, if a man would give it a hard phrase, those that want 
friends to open themselves unto are cannibals of their own hearts. 
But one thing is most admirable (wherewith I will conclude this 
first fruit of friendship), which is, that this communicating of a 
man’s self to his friend works two contrary effects; for it redoubleth 
joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs. For there is no man that im- 
parteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the more; and no man 
that imparteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the less. So 
that it is in truth of operation upon a man’s mind, of like virtue as 
the alchymists use to attribute to their stone for man’s body; that 
it worketh all contrary effects, but still to the good and benefit of 
nature. But yet, without praying in aid of alchymists, there is-a 
manifest image of this in the ordinary course of nature. For in 
bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth any natural action; and, 
on the other side, weakeneth and dulleth any violent impression: 
and even so is it of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and sovereign for the 
understanding, as the first is for the affections. For friendship mak- 
eth indeed a fair day in the affections, from storm and tempests; 
but it maketh daylight in the understanding, out of darkness. and 
confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be understood only of 
faithful counsel, which a man receiveth from his friend; but be- 
fore you come to that, certain it is that whosoever hath his mind 
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fraught with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up, in the communicating and discoursing with another: 
he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he marshalleth them more or- 
derly; he seeth how they look when they are turned into words ; 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more by an hour’s 
discourse than by a day’s meditation. It was well said by Themisto- 
cles to the king of Persia, that speech was like cloth of Arras, 
opened and put abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear in figure; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs. Neither is this sec- 
ond fruit of friendship, in opening the understanding, restrained 
only to such friends as are able to give a man counsel: (they in- 
deed are best); but even without that, a man learneth of himself, 
and bringeth his own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as 
against a stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man were bet- 
ter relate himself to a statue or picture, than to suffer his thoughts 
to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship complete, that 
other point, which lieth more open, and falleth within vulgar obser- 
vation; which is faithful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith 
well in one of his enigmas, Dry light is ever the best. And certain 
it is that the light that a man receiveth by counsel from another 
is drier and purer than that which cometh from his own under- 
standing and judgment; which is ever infused and drenched in his 
affections and customs. So as there is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth himself, as 
there is between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. For 
there is no such flatterer as is a man’s self; and there is no such 
remedy against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a friend 
Counsel is of two sorts; the one concerning manners, the other 
concerning business. For the first; the best preservative to keey 
the mind in health is the faithful admonition of a friend. The call 
ing of a man’s self to a strict account is a medicine, sometime, tox 
piercing and corrosive. Reading good books of morality is a litth 
flat and dead. Observing our faults in others is sometimes unprope: 
for our case. But the best receipt (best, I say, to work, and bes 
to take) is the admonition of a friend. It is a strange thing to be. 
hold what gross errors and extreme absurdities many (especially) 
of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a friend to tell then 
of them, to the great damage both of their fame and fortune. For 
as St. James saith, they are as men, that look sometimes into ; 
glass, and presently forget their own shape and favor. As for busi 
ness, a man may think, if he will, that two eyes see no more thar 
one; or that a gamester seeth always more than a looker-on; o1 
that a man in anger is as wise as he that hath said over the fou 
and twenty letters; or that a musket may be shot off as well upot 
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the arm as upon a rest; and such other fond and high imagina- 
tions, to think himself all in all. But when,all is done, the help 
of good counsel is that which setteth business straight. And if any 
man think that he will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces; ask- 
ing counsel in one business of one man, and in another business of 
another man; it is well (that is to say, better perhaps than if he 
asked none at all) ; but he runneth two dangers. One, that he shall 
not be faithfully counselled; for it is a rare thing, except it be from 
a perfect and entire friend, to have counsel given, but such as shall 
be bowed and crooked to some ends which he hath that giveth it. 
The other, that he shall have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe 
(though with good meaning), and mixed partly of mischief and 
partly of remedy: even as if you would call a physician, that is 
thought good for the cure of the disease you complain of, but is 
unacquainted with your body; and therefore may put you in way 
for a present cure, but overthroweth your health in some other 
kind; and so cure the disease and kill the patient. But a friend 
that is wholly acquainted with a man’s estate will beware, by fur- 
thering any present business, how he dasheth upon other incon- 
venience. And therefore rest not upon scattered counsels; they will 
rather distract and mislead than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace in the affec- 
tions, and support of the judgment) followeth the last fruit, which 
is like the pomegranate, full of many kernels; I mean aid and bear- 
ing a part in all actions and occasions. Here the best way to rep- 
resent to life the manifold use of friendship is to cast and see how 
many things there are which a man cannot do himself; and then 
it will appear that it was a sparing speech of the ancients, to say, 
that a friend is another himself: for that a friend is far more than 
himself. Men have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things which they principally take to heart; the bestowing of 
a child, the finishing of a work, or the like. If a man have a true 
friend, he may rest almost secure that the care of those things will 
continue after him. So that a man hath as it were two lives in his 
desires. A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendship is, all offices of life are as it were granted 
to him and his deputy. For he may exercise them by his friend. 
How many things are there which a man cannot, with any face 
or comeliness, say or do himself! A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man cannot some- 
times brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of the like. But 
all these things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are blushing 
in a man’s own. So again, a man’s person hath many proper rela- 
tions which he cannot put off. A man cannot speak to his son but 
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as a father; to his wife but as a husband; to his enemy but upon 
terms: whereas a friend may speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person. But to enumerate these things were end- 
less: I have given the rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own 
part: if he have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 
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ESSAY XXVIII 
OF EXPENSE 


Ricues are for spending, and spending for honor and good ac- 
tions. Therefore extraordinary expense must be limited by the 
worth of the occasion; for voluntary undoing may be as well for 
a man’s country as for the kingdom of heaven. But ordinary ex- 
pense ought to be limited by a man’s estate; and governed with 
such regard, as it be within his compass; and not subject to deceit 
and abuse of servants; and ordered to the best show, that the bills 
may be less than the estimation abroad. Certainly, if a man will 
keep but of even hand, his ordinary expenses ought to be but to 
the half of his receipts; and if he think to wax rich, but to the 
third part. It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look 
into their own estate. Some forbear it, not only negligence alone, 
but doubting to bring themselves into melancholy, in respect they 
shall find it broken. But wounds cannot be cured without search- 
ing. He that cannot look into his own estate at all, had need both 
choose well those whom he employeth, and change them often; for 
new are more timorous and less subtile. He that can look into his 
estate but seldom, it behooveth him to turn all to certainties. A man 
had need, if he be plentiful in some kind of expense, to be as sav- 
ing again in some other. As, if he be plentiful in diet, to be saving 
in apparel; if he be plentiful in the hall, to be saving in the stable; 
and the like. For he that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will 
hardly be preserved from decay. In clearing of a man’s estate, he 
may as well hurt himself in being too sudden, as in letting it run 
on too long. For hasty selling is commonly as disadvantageable as 
interest. Besides, he that clears at once will relapse; for finding 
himself out of straits, he will revert to his customs: but he that 
cleareth by degrees induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as 
well upon his mind as upon his estate. Certainly, who hath a state 
to repair may not despise small things: and commonly it is less 
dishonorable to abridge petty charges, than to stoop to petty get- 
tings. A man ought warily to begin charges which once begun 
will continue: but in matters that return not he may be more mag- 
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The Thirde Booke 


CHAPTER I 


OF PROFIT AND HONESTY 


No man living is free from speaking foolish things; the ill lucke is, 
to speake them curiously: 


Ne iste magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit. 
Jer, Feat, act. IV. se. 4. 


This fellow sure with much a doe, 
Will tell great tales and trifles too. 


That concerneth not me; mine slip from me with as little care, as 
they are of smal worth: whereby they speed the better. I would sud- 
denly quit them, for the least cost were in them: Nor do I buy, or 
sell them, but for what they weigh. I speake unto Paper, as to the 
first man I meete. That this is true, marke well what followes. Tc 
whom should not treachery be detestable, when Tiberius refused it 
on such great interest? One sent him word out of Germany, that if he 
thought it good, Ariminius should be made away by poison. He was 
the mightiest enemy the Romans had, who had so vilely used then 
under Varus, and who onely empeached the encrease of his domina. 
tion in that country. His answer was; that the people of Rome were 
accustomed to be revenged on their enemies by open courses, Witt 
weapons in hand; not by subtill sleights, nor in hugger mugger; thu: 
left he the profitable for the honest. He was (you will say) a cosener 
I beleeve it; that’s no wonder; in men of his profession. But the con: 
fession of vertue, is of no lesse consequence in his mouth that hatetl 
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the same, forsomuch as truth by force doth wrest it from him, and 
if he will not (admit) it in him, at least, to adorne himselfe he will 
put it on. Our composition, both publike and private, is full of im- 
perfection ; yet is there nothing in nature unserviceable, no not inutility 
it selfe; nothing thereof hath beene insinuated in this huge universe, 
but holdeth some fit place therein. Our essence is cymented with 
crased qualities; ambition, jealosie, envy, revenge, superstition, dis- 
paire, lodge in us, with so naturall a possession, as their image is also 
discerned in beasts: yea and cruelty, so unnaturall a vice: for in the 
middest of compassion, we inwardly feele a kinde of bitter-sweet- 
Aim of malicious delight, to see others suffer; and children feele it 
also: 


Suave mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
Larcraied. 
*Tis sweet on graund seas, when windes waves turmoyle, 
From land to see an others greevous toyle. 


The seed of which qualities, who should roote out of man, should 
Tuine the fundamental conditions of our life: In matters of policy 
likewise; some necessary functions are not onely base, but faulty: 
vices find therein a seate, and employ themselves in the stitching up 
of our frame; as poysons in the preservations of our health. If they 
become excusable, because wee have neede of them, and that com- 
mon necessity effaceth their true property; let us resigne the acting 
of this part to hardy Citizens, who sticke not to sacrifice their honours 
and consciences, as those of old, their lives, for their Countries availe 
and safety. We that are more weake, had best assume taskes of more 
ease and less hazard. The Common-wealth requireth some to betray, 
some to lie, and some to massaker: leave we that commission to people 
more obedient and more pliable. Truly, I have often beene vexed, 
to see our judges, by fraude or false hopes of favour or pardon, draw 
on a malefactor, to bewray his offence; employing therein both cousen- 
age and impudencie. It were fit for justice, and Plato himselfe, who 
favoureth this custome, to furnish me with meanes more sutable to 
my humour. ’Tis a malicious justice, and in my conceit no less 
wounded by it selfe, than by others. I answered not long since, that 
hardly could I betray my Prince for a particular man, who should be 
very sory to betray a particular man for my Prince. And loath not 
onely to deceive, but that any be deceived in me; whereto I will neither 
furnish matter nor occasion. In that little busines I have managed be- 
tweene our Princes, amid the divisions and subdivisions, which at 
this day so teare and turmoile us, I have curiously heeded, that they 
mistake me not, nor muffled themselves in any maske. The professors 
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of that trade hold themselves most covert; pretending and counter- 
feiting the greatest indifference and neerness to the cause they can. 
As for me, I offer my selfe in my liveliest reasons, in a forme most 
mine owne: A tender and young Negotiator, and who had rather 
faile in my businesse, then in my selfe. Yet hath this been hitherto 
with so good hap (for surely fortune is in these matters a principal 
actor) that few have dealt betwene party and party with lesse suspi- 
tion, and more inward favour. I have in all my proceedings an open 
fashion, easie to insinuate and give it selfe credit at first acquaint- 
ance. Sincerity, plainenesse, and naked truth, in what age soever, 
finde also their opportunitie and employment. Besides, their liberty is 
little called in question, or subject to hate, who deale without respect 
of their owne interest. And they may truely use the answer of 
Hyperides unto the Athenians, complaining of his bitter invectives and 
sharpeness of his speech: Consider not, my masters whether I am 
free, but whether I be so, without taking ought, or bettering my state 
by it. My liberty also hath easily discharged me from all suspition of 
faintnesse, by it’s vigor (nor forbearing to speake any thing, though 
it bit or stung them; I could not have said worse in their absence) 
and because it carrieth an apparant show of simplicity and careles- 
nesse. I pretend no other fruit by negotiating, then to negotiate; 
and annex no long pursuites or propositions to it. Every action makes 
his particular game, win he if he can. Nor am I urged with the pas- 
sion of love or hate unto great men; nor is my wil shackled with 
anger, or particular respect. I regard our Kings with an affection 
simply lawfull, and meerely civil, neither mooved nor unmoov’d by 
private interest: for which I like my selfe the better. The generall 
and just cause bindes me no more than moderately, and without vio- 
lent fits. Iam not subject to these piercing pledges and inward gages. 
Choller and hate are beyond the duty of justice, and are passions fit- 
ting only those, whose reason is not sufficient to hold them to their 
duty: Utatur motu animi, qui uti ratione non potest, Let him use 
the motion of his minde, that cannot use reason. All lawfull inten- 
tions are of themselves temperate: if not, they are altered into sedicious 
and unlawful. It is that makes me march every where with my head 
aloft, my face and heart open. Verily (and I feare not to avouch it) 
I could easily for a neede, bring a candle to Saint Michaell, and an- 
other to his Dragon, as the good old woman. I will follow the best side 
to the fire, but not into it, if I can choose. If neede require, let Mon- 
taigne my Mannor-house be swallowed up in the publike ruine: but 
if there be no such necessity, I will acknowledge my selfe beholding 
unto fortune if she please to save it; and for it’s safety employ as 
much scope as my endevours can afford me. Was it not Atticus, who 
cleaving to the right (but loosing side) saved himselfe by his mod- 
eration, in that generall Shipwracke’of the world, amidst so many 
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changes and divers alterations? To private men, such as he was, it 
_is more easie. And in such kinde of businesse, I thinke one dealeth 
| justly, not to be too forward to insinuate or invite himselfe: To hold 
a Staggering or middle course, to beare an unmooved affection, and 
without inclination in the troubles of his country, and publike divi- 
sions, I deeme neither seemely nor honest: Ea non media, sed nulla 
via est, velut eventum expectantium, quo fortune consilia sua ap pli- 
cent, That is not the mid-way, but a mad way, or no way, as of those 
that expect the event with intent to apply their dessignes as fortune 
shall fall out. That may be permitted in the affaires of neighbours. 
So did Gelon the tyrant of Siracusa suspend his inclination in the 
Barbarian wars against the Greekes, keeping Ambasdours at Delphos, 
with presents, to watch on what side the victory would light, and to 
apprehend the fittest occasion of reconcilement with the victors. It 
were a kind of treason to do so in our owne affaires and domesticall 
matters, wherein of necessity one must resolve and take a side; but 
for a man that hath neither charge, nor expresse commandement to 
urge him; not to busie or entermedle himselfe therein, I holde it more 
excusable: (Yet frame I not this excuse for my selfe) then in for- 
raine and strangers wars, wherewith according to our laws, no man 
is troubled against his will. Neverthelesse those, who wholly ingage 
themselves into them, may carry such an order and temper, as the 
storme (without offending them) may glide over their head. Had wee 
not reason to hope as much of the deceased Bishop of Orleans, Lord 
of Morvilliers? And I know some, who at this present worthily 
bestirre themselves, in so even a fashion or pleasing a manner, that 
they are likely to continue on foote, whatsoever injurious alteration 
or fall, the heavens may prepare against us. I holde it onely fit for 
Kings to be angry with Kings: And mocke at those rash spirits, who 
from the braverie of their hearts offer themselves to so unpropor- 
tionate quarrels. For one undertaketh not a particular quarrell against 
a Prince, in marching against him openly and couragiously, for his 
honour, and according to his duty: If hee love not such a man: hee 
doth better: at least hee esteemeth him. And the cause of lawes 
especially, and defence of the auncient state, hath ever found this 
priviledge, that such as for their owne interest, disturbe the same, 
excuse (if they honour not) their defendors. But wee ought not 
terme duty (as now a dayes wee do) a sower rigour, and intestine 
crabbednesse, proceeding of private interest and passions : nor cour- 
age a treacherous and malicious proceeding. Their disposition to 
frowardnesse and mischiefe, they entitle Zeale: That’s not the cause 
doth heate them, ’tis their owne interest: They kindle a warre, not 
because it is just, but because it is warre. Why may not a man beare 
himselfe betweene enemies featly and faithfully? Does it, if not 
altogether with an equall (for it may admit different measure) at 
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least with a sober affection, which may not so much engage you 
to the one, that he looke for al at your hands. Content your selfe 
with a moderate proportion of their favour, and to glide in troubled 
waters without fishing in them. Th’ other manner of offering ones 
uttermost endeavours to both sides, implyeth lesse discretion then 
conscience. What knows he to whom you betray another, as much your 
friend as himselfe, but will do the like for him, when his turne shall 
come? He takes you for a villaine: whilst that hee heares you, and 
gathers out of you, and makes his best use of your disloyalty. For 
double fellowes are only beneficiall in what they bring, but we must 
looke, they carry away as little as may be. I carry nothing to the 
one, which I may not (having opportunity) say unto the other, the 
accent only changed a little: and report either but indifferent or 
knowne, or common things. No benefit can induce mee to lye unto 
them: what is entrusted to my silence I conceale religiously, but take 
as little in trust as I can. Princes secrets are a troublesome charge, 
to such as have nought to do with them. I ever by my good will 
capitulate with them, that they trust mee with very little: but let 
them assuredly trust what I disclose unto them. I always knew more 
then I wold. An open speach opens the way to another, and draws 
all out, even as Wine, and Love. Philippedes in my minde, answered 
King Lysimachus wisely, when hee demaunded of him, what of his 
wealth or state hee should empart unto him: Which and what you 
please (quoth hee) so it be not your secrets. I see every one mutine, 
if another conceale the deapth or mysterie of the affaires from him, 
wherein he pleaseth to employ him, or have but purloyned any circum- 
stance from him. For my part, I am content one tell me no more 
of his businesse then he will have me know or deale in; nor desire 
I, that my knowledge exceede or straine my word. If I must needs 
be the instrument of cozinage, it shall at least be with safety of my 
conscience. I will not be esteemed a servant, nor so affectionate, nor 
yet so faithfull, that I be judged fit to betray any man. Who is un- 
faithfull to himselfe, may be excused if hee be faithlesse to his 
Master. But Princes entertaine not men by halfes, and despise 
bounded [and] conditionall service. What remedy? I freely tell them 
my limits; for, a slave I must not be but unto reason, which yet I can- 
not compasse: And they are to blame, to exact from a free man, the 
like subjection unto their service, and the same obligation, which they 
may from those they have made and bought; and whose fortune de- 
pendeth particularly and expresly on theirs. The lawes have de- 
livered mee from much trouble: they have chosen mee a side to 
followe, and appointed mee a maister to obey: all other superiority 
and duty, ought to bee relative unto that, and bee restrained. Yet 
may it not be concluded, that if my affection should otherwise trans- 
port mee, I would presently afforde my helping hand unto it. Will 
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: and desires are a lawe to themselves, actions are to receive it of pub- 
like institutions: All these proceedings of mine, are somewhat dis- 
sonant from our formes. They should produce no great effects, nor 
holde out long among us. Innocencie it selfe could not in these times 
nor negotiate without dissimulation, nor trafficke without lying. 
Neither are publike functions of my diet; what my profession re- 
quires thereto, I furnish in the most private manner I can. Being 
a childe, I was plunged into them up to the ears, and had good suc- 
cesse; but I got loose in good time. I have often since shunned 
medling with them, seldome accepted and never required; ever hold- 
ing my back toward ambition; but if not as rowers, who goe forward 
as it were backeward: Yet so, as I am lesse beholding to resolution, 
then to my good fortune, that I was not wholly embarked in them. 
For, there are courses lesse against my taste, and more comfortable 
to my carriage, by which if heretofore it had called mee to the service 
of the common-wealth, and my advancement unto credit in the world: 
I know that in following the same I had exceeded the reason of my 
conceite. Those which commonly say against my profession, that 
what I terme liberty, simplicity and plainenesse in my behaviour, is 
arte, cunning and subtilty: and rather discretion, then goodnesse; in- 
dustry then nature; good wit, then good hap; doe mee more honour, 
then shame. But truly they make my cunning overcunning. And 
whosoever hath traced mee and nearely looked into my humours, Ile 
loose a good wager if hee confesse not, that there is no rule in their 
schoole, could, a midde such crooked pathes and divers windings, 
square and raport this naturall motion, and maintain an apparance of 
liberty and licence, so equall and inflexible; and that all their atten- 
tion and wit, is not of power to bring them to it. The way to trueth 
is but one and simple; that of particular profit and benefit of affaires 
a man hath in charge, double, uneven and accidentall. I have often 
seene these counterfet and artificiall liberties in practice, but most 
commonly without successe. They savour of “sopes Asse: who in 
emulation of the dogge, layde his two fore-feete very jocondly upon 
his masters shoulders: but looke how many blandishments the prety 
dogge received, under one, so many bastinadoes where redoubled upon 
the poore Asses backe. Id maxime quemque decet: quod est cujusque 
suum maxime (Civ. Off. i.): that becomes every man especially, 
which is his owne especially: I will not deprive cousinage of her 
ranke, that were to understand the world but ill: I know it hath often 
done profitable service, it supporteth, yea and nourisheth the great- 
est part of mens vacations. 

There are some lawfull vices: as many actions, or good or ex- 
cusable, unlawfull. Justice in it selfe naturall and universall is other- 
wise ordered, and more nobly distributed, then this other especiall, and 
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nationall justice, restrained and suted to the neede of our pollicie: 
Veri juris germaneeque justitie solidam et expressam effigiem nullam 
tenemus: umbra et imaginibus utimer (Cic. Off. iii). Wee have 
no lively nor life-like purtraiture of upright law and naturall justice: 
wee use but the shaddowes and colours of them. So that wise Dan- 
damys, hearing the lives of Socrates, Pythagoras and Diogenes re- 
peated, in other things, judged them great and worthy men, but over- 
much subjected to the reverence of the lawes: which to authorize 
and second, true vertue is to decline very much from his naturall 
vigor: and not onely by their permission, but perswasions divers 
vicious actions are committed and take place. Ex Senatus consultis 
plebisque scitis scelera exercentur. Even by decrees of counsell, and 
by statute-laws are mischiefes put in practise. I follow the common 
phrase, which makes a difference between profitable and honest things? 
terming some naturall actions which are not onely profitable but neces- 
sary, dishonest and filthy. But to continue our examples of treason. 
Two which aspired unto the kingdome of Thrace, were falne into 
controversie for their right. The Emperor hindred them from fall- 
ing together by the eares: the one under colour of contriving some 
friendly accord by an enterview inviting the other to a feast in his 
house, imprisoned and murthred him. Justice required, that the Ro- 
manes should be satisfied for their outrage: some difficulties empeached 
the ordinary course. What they could not lawfully doe without warre 
and hazard, they attempted to accomplish by treason: what they coulde 
not honestly atchieve, they profitably compassed. For exployting 
whereof, Pomponius Flaccus was thought most fitte: who trayning the 
fellow into his Nettes by fained wordes and sugred assurances; in 
liew of the favour and honour hee promised him, sent him bound 
hand and foote to Rome. One traytor overreached another, against 
common custome: For, they are all full of distrust, and ’tis very hard 
to surprise them in their own arte: witnesse the heavy and dismal! 
experience we have lately felt of it. Let who liste bee Pomponius 
Flaccus; and there are too-too many that will bee so. As for my 
part, both my word and faith, are as the rest; pieces of this commor 
body: their best effect is the publicke service: that’s ever presupposec 
with mee. But as, if one should command mee to take the charge ot 
the Rolles or Recordes of the Pallace, I would answere: I have ne 
skill in them: or to bee a leader of Pioners, I would say; I am callec 
to a worthier office: Even so, who would goe about to employ mee, not 
to murther or poyson, but to lye, betraye, and forsweare my selfe 
I would tell him; If I have robbed or stolne any thing from any man 
send mee rather to the Gallies. For, a Gentleman may lawfully speak 
as did the Lacedemonians, defeated by Antipater, upon the point: 
of their agreement: You may impose as heavy burdens, and harmeful 
taxes upon us as you please; but you lose your time, to command u 
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any shameful or dishonest things. Every man should give himselfe 
the oath, which the Agyptian Kings, solemnly and ‘usually presented 
to their judges; Not to swarve from their consciences, what command 
soever they should receive from themselves to the contrary. In such 


commissions there is an evident note of ignominie and condemnation. 
_ And whosoever gives them you, accuseth you; and if you conceive 


them right, gives you them as a trouble and burthen. As much’as the 
publike affaires amend by your endeavours, your owne empaireth: the 
better you do, so much the worse doe you. And it shall not bee newe, 
nor peradventure without shadowe of justice, that hee who setteth 
you a worke, becometh your ruine. If treason bee in any case ex- 
cusable, it is onely then, when ’tis employed to punish and betray 
treason. Wee shall finde many treacheries, to have beene not refused, 
but punished by them, in whose favour they were undertaken. Who 
knowes not the sentence of Fabritius, against Pyrrus his Physition? 
And the commander hath often severely revenged them on the partie 
he employed in them, refusing so unbridled a credite and power, and 
disavowing so lewde and so vile an obedience. Jaropelc Duke of Rus- 
sia, sollicited-an Hungarian Gentleman, to betraye Boleslaus King of 
Polonia, in contriving his death, or furnishing the Russians with 
meanes to work him some notable mischiefe. This gallant, presently 
bestirres him in it, and more then ever applying himselfe to the 
Kings seryice obtained to bee of his counsell, and of those hee most 
trusted. By which advantages, and with the opportunity of his masters 
absence, hee betrayed Vicilicia, a great and rich citie to the Russians: 
which was whollie sakt and burnt by them, with a generall slaughter, 
beth of the inhabitans, of what sexe or age soever, and a great number 
of nobility thereabouts, whom to that purpose he had assembled. 
Jaropelc his anger thus asswaged with revenge, and his rage miti- 
gated (which was not without pretext, for Boleslaus had mightily 
wronged and in like manner incensed him) and glutted with the fruite 
of treason, examining the uglinesse thereof, naked and alone, and 
with impartiall eyes beholding the same, not distempered by passion, 
conceived such a remorse, and tooke it so to heart, that hee forth- 
with caused the eyes of his instrumentall executioner to be pulled out, 
and his tongue and privy parts to be cut off. Antigonus perswaded the 
Argyraspides soldiers, to betray Eumenes their generall, and his 
adversarie, unto him, whom when they had delivered, and he had 
caused to be slaine; himselfe desired to be the Commissary of divine 
justice, for the punishment of so detestable a trecherie: and resigning 
them into the hands of the Governor of the Province, gave him ex- 
presse charge, in what manner soever it were, to rid himselfe of them, 
and bring them to some mischievous end. Whereby, of that great 
number they were, not one ever after sawe the smoake of Macedon. 
The better they served his turne, the more wicked hee judged them, 
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and the more worthie of punishment. The slave that betraied the 
corner wherein his master P. Sulpicius lay hid, was set at liberty, 
according to the promise of Syllas proscription: but according to the 
promise of common reason, being freed, hee was throwne head-long 
from off the Tarpeyan rocke. And Clovis King of France, in liew of 
the golden armes he had promised the three servants of Caunacre, 
caused them to be hanged, after they had by his sollicitation betraide 
their maister unto him. They hang them up with the purse of their 
reward about their neckes. Having satisfied their second and speciall 
faith, they also satisfie the generall and first. Mahomet the second, 
desirous to rid himselfe of his brother (through jealousie of rule, and 
according to the stile of that race) employed one of his officers in 
it; who stifled him, by much water powred downe his throate all at 
once: which done, in expiation of the fact, he delivered the murtherer 
into the hands of his brothers mother (for they were brethren but 
by the fathers side) shee, in his presence, opened his bosome, and with 
hir owne revenging handes searching for his heart pluckt it out, and 
cast it unto dogges to eate. Even unto vile dispositions (having made 
use of a filthy action) it is so sweete and pleasing, if they may with 
security, as it were, in way of recompence and holy correction, sowe 
one sure stitch of goodnesse, and justice unto it. Besides; they respect 
the ministers of such horrible crimes, as people, that still upbraide 
them with them, and covet by their deaths to smother the knowledge, 
and cancell the testimony of their practices. Now if perhaps, not 
to frustrate the publike neede of that last and desperate remedy, one 
rewarde you for it: yet, hee who doth it (if hee bee not as bad him- 
selfe) will hould you a most accursed and execrable creature. And 
deemeth you a greater traytor, then he whom you have betrayed: for 
with your owne handes, hee touched the lewdnesse of your disposition, 
without disavowing, without object. But employeth you, as we do out- 
cast persons in the executions of justice: an office as profitable as little 
honest. Besides the basenesse of such commissions, there is in them a 
prostitution of conscience. The daughter of Sejanus, could not in Rome, 
by any true formall course of lawe, bee put to death, because shee was a 
virgine: that lawes might have their due course, shee was first de- 
flowred by the common hangman, and then strangled. Not his hand 
onely, but his soule is a slave unto publike commodity. When Amu- 
raih the first, to agravate the punishment of his subjects, who had 
given support unto his sons unnaturall rebellion; appointed their neer- 
est kinsmen to lend their hands unto this execution: I finde it verie hon- 
est in some of them, who rather chose unjustly to bee held guiltie of 
another’s parricide, then to serve justice with their owne. And where- 
as in some paltrie townes forced in my time, I have seene base varlets 
for savegarde of their owne lives, yeild to hang their friends and com- 
panions, I ever thought them of worse condition, then such as were 
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hanged. It is reported, that Witoldus Prince of Lituania, introduced an 
order with that nation, which was that the party condemned to die, 
should with his owne handes make himselfe away; finding it strange, 
that a third man being guiltlesse of the fact, shoulde bee employed and 
charged to commit a murther. When an urgent circumstance, or any 
violent and unexpected accident, induceth a Prince for the necessitie of 
his estate, or as they say for state matters, to breake his worde and 
faith, or otherwise forceth him out of his ordinary duty, he is to as- 
cribe that necessity unto a lash of Gods rod: It is no vice, for hee 
hath quit his reason, unto a reason more publike, and more powerfull, 
but surely ’tis ill fortune. So that to one, who asked mee what 
remedy? I replyde, none; were hee truely rackt betweene these two 
extreames (Sed videat ne quaratur latebra periurio (Cic. Off. iii.). 
But let him take heede he seeke not a starting hole for perjurie) hee 
must have done it: but if hee did it sans regret, or scruple, if it greeved 
him not to doe it, ’tis an argument his conscience is but in ill tearmes. 
Now were there any one of so tender or cheverell a conscience, to 
whome no cure might seeme worthy of so extreame a remedy: I should 
prise or regard him no whit the lesse. Hee cannot loose himselfe 
more handsomely nor more excusablie. Wee cannot doe every thing, 
nor bee in every place. When all is done, thus and thus, must wee 
often, as unto our last Anker and sole refuge, resigne the protection 
of our vessell unto the onely conduct of heaven. To what juster 
necessity can hee reserve himself? What is lesse possible for him to 
do, then what he cannot effect, without charge unto his faith, and 
imputation to his honour? things which peradventure should bee dearer 
to him, then his owne salvation, and the safety of his people. When 
with enfoulded armes hee shall devoutly call on God for his ayde, 
may he not hope, for his fatherlie mercie shall not refuse the extra- 
ordinary favour, and sinne-forgiving grace of his all powerfull hand, 
unto a pure and righteous hand? They are dangerous examples, rare 
and crased exceptions to our naturall rules: wee must yeelde unto 
them, but with great moderation, and heedie circumspection. No 
private commodity, may any way deserve wee should offer our con- 
science this wrong: the common-wealth may, when it is most apparant 
and important. Timoleon did fitlie warrant and warde the strangenes 
of his exploite by the teares hee shed, remembring it was with a 
brotherlie hand hee slew the tyrant. And it neerely pinched his selfe 
gnawne conscience, that hee was compelled to purchase the common 
good, at the rate of his honestie. The sacred Senate it selfe, by his 
meanes delivered from thraldome, durst not definitively decide of 
so haughtie an action, and rend in two so urgent and different sem- 
blances. But the Siracusans having opportunely and at that very 
instant sent to the Corinthians, to require their protection, and a 
governor able to re-establish their towne in former majestie, and de- 
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liver Sicilie from a number of pettie tyrants, which grievously op- 


pressed the same: they appointed Timoleon, with this new caveat and 
declaration: That according as hee should well or ill demeane himselfe 
in his charge, their sentence should incline, either to grace him as the 
redeemer of his country, or disgrace him, as the murtherer of his 
brother. This ‘fantasticall conclusion, hath some excuse upon the 
danger of the example, and importance of an act so different, and 
they did well, to discharge their judgement of it, or to embarke him 
some where else, and on their considerations. Now the proceedings 
of Timoleon in his renowned journie did soone yeelde his cause the 
cleerer, so worthily and vertuously did hee every way beare himselfe 
therein. And the good hap, which ever accompanied him in the en- 
combrances and difficulties hee was to subdue in the atchievement of 
his noble enterprise, seemed to bee sent him by the Gods, conspiring to 
second, and consenting to favour his justification: This mans. end is 
excusable, if ever any could bee. But the encrease and profit of the 
publike revenues, which served the Roman Senate for a pretext of 
the ensuing-foule conclusion I purpose to relate, is not of sufficient 
force to warrant such injustice. Certaine cities had by the order and 
permission. of the Senate, with mony purchased their libertie, at the 
hands of L. Sylla. The matter comming in question againe, the Sen- 
ate condemned them, to be fineable and taxed as before: and the 
mony they had employed for their ransome, should bee deemed as 
lost and forfeited. Civill warres do often produce such enormous ex- 
amples: That we punish private men, forsomuch as they have beleeved 
us, when wee were other then now wee are. And one same magistrate 
‘doth lay the penalty of his change on such as cannot do withal. The 
Schoolemaster whippeth his scholler for his docility, and the guide 
striketh the blinde man he leadeth. A horrible image of justice. Some 
rules in Philosophy are both false and faint. The example proposed 
unto us of respecting private utility before faith given, hath not suffi- 
cient power by the circumstance they adde unto it. Theeves have 
taken you, and on your oath to pay them a certaine sum of money, 
have set you at liberty againe: They erre, that say, an honest man 
is quit of his worde and faith without paying, beeing out of their 
hands; There is no such matter. What feare and danger hath once 
forced mee to will and consent unto, I am bound to will and per- 
forme being out of danger and feare. And although ‘it have but 
forced my tongue, and not my will, yet am I bound to make my worde 
good, and keepe my promise. For my part, when it hath sometimes 
unadvisedly over-runne my thought, yet have I made a conscience 
ta disavowe the same. Otherwise wee should by degrees come to abol- 
ish all the right a third man taketh and may challenge of our promises. 
Quasi vero forti viro vis possit adhiberi (Cic. Of. iii.). As though 
any force could be used upon a valiant man. ’Tis onely lawfull for 
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our private interest to excuse the breache of promise, if wee have 
q rashlie promised things in themselves wicked,and unjust. For, the 
_ right of virtue ought to over-rule the right of our bond. I have here- 
_tofore placed Epaminondas in the first ranke of excellent men, and 
- now recant it not. Unto what high pitch raised hee the consideration 
of his particular duty? who never slew man hee had vanquished; who 
for that unvaluable good of restoring his country hir liberty, made 
it a matter of conscience, to murther a Tryant or his complices, with- 
out a due and formall course of lawe: and who judged him a bad 
man, how good a citizen soever, that amongest his enemies and in the 
fury of a battle, spared not his friend, or his hoste. Loe here a minde 
of a rich composition. Hee matched unto the most violent and rude 
actions of men, goodnesse and courtesie, yea and the most choise and 
delicate, that may be found in the schoole of Philosophie. This so 
high-raised courage, so swelling and so obstinate against sorow, death 
and povertie, was it nature or arte, made it relent, even to the utmost 
straine of exceeding tendernesse and debonarety of complexion? Being 
cloathed in the dreadfull livery of steele and blood, hee goeth on crush- 
ing an brusing a nation, invincible to all others, but to himselfe: yet 
mildely relenteth in the midst of a cambat or confusion, when he meets 
with his host or with his friend. Verily, this man was deservedly fit to 
command in warre, which in the extremest furie of his innated rage, 
made him to feele the sting of courtesie, and remorse of gentlenesse: 
then when all inflamed, it foamed with furie, and burned with murder. 
Tis a miracle, to be able to joyne any shew of justice with such 
actions. But it only belongeth to the unmatched courage of Epamin- 
ondas, in that confused plight, to joyne mildness and facility of the 
most gentle behaviour that ever was, unto them, yea and pure inno- 
cency it selfe. And whereas one told the Mamertins, that statutes 
were of no force against armed men: another to the Tribune of the 
people, that the time of justice and warre, were two: a third, that 
the confused noise of warre and clangor of armes, hindred him from 
understanding the sober voice of the lawes: This man was not so much 
as empeached from conceiving the milde sound of civilitie and kind- 
nesse. Borrowed hee of his enemies the custome of sacrificing to 
the muses (when he went to the warres) to qualifie by their sweet- 
nesse and mildnesse, that martiall furie, and hostile surlinesse? Let 
us not feare, after so great a master, to hold that some things are 
unlawfull, even against our fellest enemies: that publike interest, 
ought not to challenge all of all, against private interest: Manente 
memoria ctiam in dissidio publicorum faderum privati juris; Some 
memorie of private right continuing even in disagreement of publike 
contracts. 
No power hath so great might, 
To make friends still goe right. 
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And that all things be not lawfull to an honest man, for the ser- 
vice of his King, the generall cause and defence of the lawes. Non 
enim patria prestat omnibus offictis, et ipsi conducit pios habere cwes 
in parentes (Cic. Off. iii.). For our countrey is not above all other 
duties: it is good for the country to have her inhabitants use pietie 
toward their parents. ’Tis an instruction befitting the times: wee 
need not harden our courages with these plates of iron and steele; it 
sufficeth our shoulders be armed with them: it is enough to dippe our 
pens in inke, too much, to die them in blood. If it be greatnesse of 
courage, and th’ effect of a rare and singular vertue, to neglect 
friendship, despise private respects and bonds; ones word and kindred, 
for the comon good and obedience of the Magistrate: it is verily able 
to excuse us from it, if we but allege, that it is a greatnesse unable 
to lodge in the greatnesse of Epaminondas his courage. I abhorre the 
enraged admonitions of this other unruly spirit. 


—dum tela micant, non vos pietatis tmago 
Ulla, nec adversa conspecti froute parentes 
Commoveant, vultus gladio turbante verendos. 
Lucan. vii. 320. Ces. 


While swords are brandisht, let no shew of grace 
Once moove you, nor your parents face to face, 
But with your swords disturbe their reverend grace. 


Let us bereave wicked, bloodie and traiterous dispositions, of this 
pretext of reason: leave we that impious and exorbitant justice, and 
adhere unto more humane imitations, Oh what may time and example 
bring to passe! In an encounter of the civil warres against Cinna, 
one of Pompeyes souldiers, having unwittingly slaine his brother, who 
was on the other side, through shame and sorrow presently killed 
himselfe; And some yeeres after, in another civill warre of the said 
people, a souldier boldly demanded a reward of his Captaines for kill- 
ing his owne brother. Falsely doe wee argue honour, and the beautie 
of an action, by it’s profit: and conclude as ill, to thinke every one is 
bound unto it, and that it is honest, if it be commodious. 


All things alike to all 
Do not well-fitting fall. 


Choose we out the most necessary and most beneficiall matter of 
humane society, it will be a marriage: yet is it, that the Saints counsell 
findeth and deemeth the contrary side more honest, excluding from 
it the most reverend vocation of men: as wee to our races assigne 
such beasts as are of least esteeme. 


CHATTER It 
OF THE INCOMMODITIE OF GREATNESSE 


SINCE we cannot attaine unto it, let us revenge ourselves with rail- 
ing against it: yet is it not absolute railing, to finde fault with any 
thing: There are defects found in all things, how faire soever in 
show, and desirable they be. It hath generally this evident advantage, 
that when ever it pleaseth it will decline, and hath well-nigh the choise 
of one and other condition. For a man doth fall from all heights; 
divers there are, whence a man may descend without falling, Verily, 
me seemeth, that we value it at too high a rate: and prize over-deare 
the resolution of those, whom we have either seen or heard, to have 
contemned, or of their owne motion rejected the same. Her essence is 
not so evidently commodious, but a man may refuse it without wonder. 
Indeed I finde the labour very hard in suffering of evils; but in the 
contentment of a meane measure of fortune, and shunning of great- 
nesse, therein I see no great difficulty. In my conceit, it is a vertue, 
whereunto my selfe, who am but a simple ninny, might easily attaine, 
and without great contention. What shall they doe, who would also 
bring into consideration, the glory, which accompanieth this refusall, 
wherein may fall more ambition, then even in the desire and abso- 
lute enjoying of greatnesse? For somuch as ambition is never better 
directed according to it selfe, then by a straying and unfrequented 
path. I sharpen my courage toward patience, and weaken the same 
against desire. I have as much to wish for as another, and leave 
my wishes as much liberty and indiscretion: but yet, it never came 
into my minde, to wish for Empire, for Royalty or eminency of high 
and commanding fortunes. I aime not that way: I love my selfe too 
well. When I thinke to grow, It is but meanly; with a forced and 
coward advancement; fit for me: yea in resolution, in wisedome, in 
health, in beauty, and also in riches. But this credite, this aspiring 
reputation, this overswaying authority, suppresseth my imagination. 
And cleane opposite to some other, I should peradventure love my 
selfe better, to be the second or third man in Perigot, then the first 
in Paris: At least, without fainting, I had rather be the third man 
in Paris, then the first in charge. I will neither contend with an 
Usher of a doore, as a silly unknowen man; nor with gaping and 
adoration make a Lane through the throng as I passe. I am enured 
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to a meane calling; mediocrity best fitteth me, as well by my fortune, 
as by mine own humor. And have shewed by the conduct of my life 
and course of my enterprises, that I have rather sought to avoid, then 
otherwise to embrace beyond the degree of fortune that at my birth 
it pleased God to call me unto. Each naturall constitution, is equally 
just and easie. My minde is so dull and slowe, that I measure not 
good fortune according to her height, but rather according to her 
facility. And if my hart be not great enough, it is ratably free and 
open, and who biddeth me, bouldly to publish my weaknesse. Should 
any will me, on the one part, to conferre and consider the life of 
L. Thurius Balbus, a worthy gallant man, wise, faire, goodly, healthy, 
of good understanding, richly-plentious in all maner of commodities 
and pleasures, leading a quiet easefull life, altogether his owne, with 
a minde armed, and well prepared against death, superstition, griefes, 
cares and other encombrances of humane necessity; dying in his old 
age, in an honourable battell, with his weapons in his hand, for the 
defence of his countrie; and on the other side the life of M. Regulus, 
so high and great, as all men know, together with his admirable and 
glorious end: the one unmentioned and without dignity, the other 
exemplare and wonderfully renouned: truly I would say what Cicero 
saith of it, had I the gift of well-speaking as hee had. But if I were 
to sute them unto mine, I would also say, that the former is as much 
agreeing to my quality, and to the desire I endevour to conforme my 
quality unto, as the second is farre beyond it. That to this I cannot 
attaine but by veneration; and to the other I would willingly attaine 
by custome. But returne we to our temporall greatnesse, whence we 
have digressed. I am distasted of all mastry, both active and pas- 
sive. Otanes one of the seaven that by right might chalenge the 
Crowne, or pretend the Kingdome of Persia, resolved upon such a 
resolution as I should easily have done the like: which was, that he 
utterly renounced all maner of claime he might in any sort pretend 
unto that crowne, to his fellow competitores, were it either by election 
or chance: alwayes provided that both himselfe and all his, might live 
in that Empire, free from all subjections, and exempted: from all 
maner of commandement, except that of the ancient lawes: and might 
both challenge all liberty, and enjoy all immunities, that should not 
prejudice them: being as impacient to command, as to be commanded 
The sharpest and most dificile profession of the world, is (in mine 
opinion) worthily to act and play the King, I excuse more of their 
faults, then commonly other men doe: and that in consideration 01 
the downe-bearing waight of their immense charge, which much as- 
tonisheth me: It is a very hard task to keep a due measure, in so un- 
measurable a power. Yet is it, that even with those, that are of < 
lesse excellent nature, it is a singular incitation to vertue, to be seatec 
in such a place, where you shall doe no maner of good, that is no 
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registred and recorded: And where the least wel-dooing extendeth 
_ to so many persons: And where your sufficiency (as that of Preach- 
ers) is principally directed to the people; a weake and partiall judge, 
easily to be beguiled, and easie to be pleased. There are but few 
_ things, of which we may give a sincere judgement: for there be very 
few, wherein in some sort or other, we are not particularly interessed. 
Superiority and inferiority, maistry and subjection, are joyntly tied 
unto a naturall kinde of envy and contestation; they must perpetually 
enter-spoile one another. I believe neither the one nor the other, con- 
cerning hir companions rights: let us suffer reason to speake of it, 
which is inflexible and impassible, when or how we shall make an 
end. I was not long since reading of two Scottish bookes striving 
upon this subject. The popular makes the King to be of worse con- 
dition then a Carter: and he that extolleth Monarchy, placeth him both 
in power and soveraignty, many steps above the Gods. Now the in- 
commodity of greatnesse, which here I have undertaken to note and 
speake of, (upon some occasion lately befalne mee) is this. There is 
peradventure nothing more pleasing to the commerce of men, then the 
Essayes, which we through jealousie of honour or valour, make one 
against another, be it in the exercise of the body or mind: wherein 
soveraigne greatnesse, hath no true or essential part. Verily, it hath 
often seemed unto me, that through over much respect, Princes are 
therein used disdainefully and treated injuriously: or, the thing 
whereat (in my youth) I was infinitely offended, was, that those which 
were trained and schooled with mee, should forbeare to doe it in good 
earnest, because they found me unworthy to bee withstood or to re- 
sist their endevours. It is that we dayly see to happen unto them; 
every man finding himselfe unworthy to force himselfe against them. 
If. one perceive them never so little affected to have the victory, 
there is none but will strive to yeeld it them, and that will not rather 
wrong his glory, then offend theirs: No man imployeth more dili- 
gence then needs he must to serve their honour. What share have 
Princes in the throng, where all are for them? Mee thinks I see 
those Paladines of former ages, presenting themselves in joustes, 
tiltings and combats, with bodies and armes enhanced. Brisson run- 
ning against Alexander, counterfeited his course: Alexander chid 
him for it: but he would have caused him to be whipt. For this con- 
sideration, was Carneades wont to say, that Princes children learn't 
nothing aright but to manage and ride horses; forsomuch as in all 
other exercises, every man yeeldeth, and givveth them the victory : 
but a horse who is neyther a flatterer nor a Courtier, will as soone 
throw the child of a King as the son of a base porter. Homer hath 
beene forced to consent that Venus (so sweet a saint and delicate 
a Goddesse) should be hurt at the siege of Troy, thereby to ascribe 
courage and hardinesse unto her qualities never seen in those that 
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are exempted from danger. The Gods themselves are fained to be 
angry, to feare, to be jealous, to grieve, to shew passion, and be sub- 
ject to mortall sense, thereby to honour them with the vertues which 
the Poets and Philosophers invent amongst us: Nay, they are sup- 
posed to runne away, and to have a feeling of all our imperfections. 
Who doth not participate both hazard and difficulties, cannot justly 
pretend interest in the honor, or challenge share in the pleasure, 
that followeth dangerous actions or hazardous attempts. It is pitty 
a man should be so powerfull, that all things must yeeld and give 
place unto him. Such as are in so high eminency of greatnesse, their 
fortune rejects society and conversation too farre from them; she 
placeth them in over remote and uncouth places. This easefull life 
and plausible facility to bring all under, and subject mens mindes, 
is an enemy to all manner of pleasure. It is a kinde of sliding, and 
not a going: It is to sleepe, and not to live. Conceive man accom- 
panied with omnipotency, you overwhelme him: he must in begging 
manner crave some empeachment and resistance of you. His be- 
ing and his good, is in want and indigence. Their good qualities are 
dead and lost: for, they are not heard but by comparison, and they 
are excluded: they have little knowledge of true praise, being beaten 
with so continuall and uniforme an approbation. Have they to doe 
with the simplest of their subjects? they have no meane to take ad- 
vantage of him, if he but say; It is because he is my King, he sup- 
poseth to have sufficiently expressed, and you must understand, that 
in so saying, he hath lent a helping hand to overthrowe himselfe. 
This quality suppresseth and consumeth all other true and essential 
qualities: they are even drowned in the Royalty; which gives them 
no leave, to make the offices of their charge to prevaile, except in 
such actions as directly concerne and stead the same. To be a 
King, is a matter of that consequence, that onely by it he is so. 
That strange glimmernig and eye-dazeling light, which round about 
environeth, overcasteth and hideth from us: our weake sight is 
thereby bleared and dissipated, as beeing filled and obscured by that 
greater and further-spredding brightnesse. The Senate allotted the 
honor and prise of eloquence unto Tiberius; he refused it, supposing 
that if it hath beene true, he could not revenge himselfe of so limited 
and partiall judgement. As we yeeld Princes all advantages of 
honor, so we authorize their defects and sooth-up their vices: not 
onely by approbation, but also by imitation. All Alexanders follow- 
ers bare their heads sideling, as he did. And such as flattered 
Dionysius, in his owne presence did run and justle one another, and 
either stumbled at, or over-threw what ever stood before their feete, 
to inferre; that they were as short-sighted or spur-blinde, as he 
was. Naturall imperfections have sometimes served for commenda- 
tions and favour. Nay I have seen deafnesse affected. And because 
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the maister hated his wife, Plutarch hath seen courtiers to sue a 
divorce of theirs, whom they loved very well, And which is more, 
paillardise and all maner of dissolution hath thereby beene held in 
credit; as also disloyalty, blasphemy, cruelty, heresie, superstitution, 
irreligion, wantonnesse and worse, if worse may be. Yea by an 
example more dangerous, then that of Mithridates his flatterers, who 
for somuch as their master pretended to have skill in phisick and 
aspired to the honor of a good Physition, came to him to have 
their members incized and cauterized. For these others suffer to 
have their soules cauterized; a much more precious and nobler part 
then the body. But to end where I began: Adrian the Emperor 
debating with Favorinus the Philosopher about the interpretation of 
some word; Favorinus did soone yeeld the victory unto him, his 
friends finding fault with him for it; you but jest, my masters (quoth 
he) would not you have him to be much wiser then I, who hath the 
absolute command over thirty legions? Augustus writ some verses 
against Asinius Pollio, which Pollio hearing, he said, I will hould 
my peace; for, it is no wisedome to contend in writing with him, 
who may proscribe. And they had reason: For Dionysius, because 
he could not equall Philoxenus in Poesie, nor match Plato in dis- 
course, condemned the one to the stone-quarries, and sent the other 
to be sold as a slave in the Ile 4gina, 


. 2 
CHAPTER III 
HOW ONE OUGHT TO GOVERNE HIS WILL 


In regard of the common sort of men, few things touch me, or (to 
speake properly) sway me: For it is reason they touch, so they pos- 
sesse-us not. I have great neede, both by study and discourse, to en- 
crease this privilege of insensibilitie, which is naturally crept farre 
into me. I am not wedded unto many things, and by consequence, not 
passionate of them. I have my sight cleare, but tied to few objects: 
My senses delicate and gentle; but my apprehension and application 
hard and dull: I engage my selfe with difficulty. As much as I 
can, I employ my selfe wholly to my selfe. And in this very sub- 
ject, I would willingly bridle and uphold my affection, lest it be 
too farre plunged therein; Seeing it is a Subject I possesse at the 
mercy of others, and over which fortune hath more interest then my 
selfe. So as even in my health, which I so much esteeme, it were 
requisite not to desire, nor so carefully to seeke it, as thereby I 
might light upon intollerable diseases. We must moderate our selves. 
betwixt the hate of paine, and the love of pleasure. Plato sets downe 
a means course of life betweene both. But to affections that dis- 
tract me from my selfe, and divert me elsewhere; surely, to such I 
oppose my selfe with all my force. Mine opinion is, that one should 
lend himselfe to others, and not give himselfe but to himselfe. Were 
my wil easie to engage or apply it selfe, I could not continue: I am 
over tender both by nature and custome, 


Fugax rerum, securaque inotia natus. 
Ovip. Trist. ii. El. a. 9. 


Avoiding active businesse, 
And borne to secure idlenesse. 


Contested and obstinate debates, which in the end would give mine 
adversarie advantage, the issue which would make my earnest pur- 
suit ashamed, would perchance torment mee cruelly. If I vexed as 
other men, my soule should never have strength to beare th’ alaroms 
and emotions, that follow such as embrace much. She would presently 
be displaced by this intestine agitation. If at any time I have beene 
urged to the managing of strange affaires, I have promised to under- 
84 
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take them with my hand, but not with my lungs and liver; to charge, 
and not to incorporate them into me, to have a care, but nothing at 
all to be over passionate of them: I looke to them, but I hatch them 
not. I worke enough to dispose and direct the domesticall troubles 
within mine owne entrailes and veines, without harbouring, or im- 
portune my selfe with any forraine employments: And am sufficiently 
interessed with my proper, naturall and essentiall affaires, without 
seeking other businesses. Such as know how much they owe to them- 
selves; and how many offices of their owne they are bound to per- 
forme, shall finde that nature hath given them this commission fully 
ample and nothing idle. Thou hast business enough within thy selfe, 
therefore stray not abroad: Men give themselves to hire. Their 
faculties are not their own, but theirs to whom they subject them- 
selves; their inmates, and not themselves, are within them. This 
common humor doth not please me. We should thriftily husband our 
mindes liberty, and never engage it but upon just occasions, which if 
we judge impartially, are very few in number. Looke on such as 
suffer themselves to be transported and swayed, they doe it every 
where. In little as well as in great matters; to that which concerneth, 
as easie as to that which toucheth them not. They thrust themselves 
indifferently into all actions, and are without life, if without tumultuary 
agitation. In negotiis sunt, negotii causa. They are busie that they 
may not be idle, or else in action for actions sake. They seeke worke 
but to be working. It is not so much because they will goe, as for 
that they cannot stand still. Much like to a rowling-stone, which 
never stayes untill it come to a lying place. To some men, employ- 
ment is a marke of sufficiencie and a badge of dignity. Their spirits 
seeke rest in action, as infants repose in the cradle. They may be 
said, to be as serviceable to their friends, as importunate to them- 
selves. No man distributes his mony to others but every one his life 
and time. We are not so prodigall of any thing, as of those whereof 
to be covetous would be both commendable and profitable for us. I 
follow a cleane contrary course, I am of another complexion: I stay 
at home and looke to my selfe. What I wish-for, I commonly desire 
the same but mildely, and desire but little: so likewise I seldome em- 
ploy and quietly embusie my selfe. What ever they intend and act, 
they do it with all their will and vehemency. There are so many 
dangerous steps, that for the more security, wee must somewhat slight- 
ly and superficially slide through the world, and not force it. Pleasure 


it selfe is painefull in it’s height. 


—incedis per ignes, 
Subpositos cineri doloso. 
Hor Car. it. Od. 1. 7. 
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You passe through fire (though unafraid) 
Under deceitful ashes laid. 


The towne counsell of Bourdeaux chose me Maior of their City, 
being farre from France, but further from any such thought. I ex- 
cused my selfe and would have avoided it. But they told mee I was to 
blame; the more, because the Kings commandement was also em- 
ployed therein. It is a charge, should seeme so much the more goodly, 
because it hath neither fee nor reward, other then the honour in the 
execution. It lasteth two yeares, but may continue longer by a second 
election, which seldome hapneth. To me it was, and never had been 
but twice before: Some yeares past the Lord of Lansac; and lately 
to the Lord of Biron, Marshall of France. In whose place I suc- 
ceeded; and left mine to the Lord of Matigon, likewise Marshall of 
France. Glorious by so noble an assistance. 


Uterque bonus pacts bellique minister. 
Both, both in peace and warre, 
Right serviceable are. 


Fortune would have a share in my promotion by this particular cir- 
cumstance, which shee of her owne added thereunto; not altogether 
vaine. For Alexander disdained the Corinthian Ambassadors, who 
offered him the freedom and Burgeoise of their Citie, but when they 
told him that Bacchus and Hercules were likewise in their registers, 
hee kindly thanked them and accepted their offer. At my first ar- 
rivall, I faithfully disciphered and conscientiously displaied my selfe, 
such as I am indeede: without memorie, without diligence, without ex- 
perience and without sufficiencie, so likewies without hatred, without 
ambition, covetousnesse and without violence: that so they might 
be duly instructed what service they might, or hope, or except at my 
hands. And forsomuch as the knowledge they had of my deceased 
father, and the honour they bare unto his memory, had mooved them 
to chuse me to that dignitie, I told them plainly, I should be verie 
sorie, that any (thing) should worke such an opinion in my will, 
as their affaires and Citie had done in my fathers, while he held the 
said government, whereunto they had called me. I remembred to 
have seene him, being an infant, and he an old man, his minde cruelly 
turmoiled with the publike toile, forgetting the sweet aire of his owne 
house, whereunto the weakenes of his age had long before tied him, 
neglecting the care of his health and family, in a maner despising his 
life, which as one engaged for them, he much endangered, riding long 
and painefull journies for them. Such a one was he: which humor 
proceeded from the bountie and goodnesse of his nature. Never was 
minde more charitable or more popular. This course, which I com- 
mend in others, I love not to follow: Neither am I without excuse. 
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He heard, that a man must forget himselfe for his neighbour: that 
in respect of the generall, the particular was. not to be regarded. Most 
of the worlds-rules and precepts hold this traine, to drive us out of 
our selves into the wide world, to the use of publike society. They 
presumed to worke a goodly effect in distracting and withdrawing 
up from our selves: supposing wee were by a naturall instinct, too- 
too much tied unto it: and to this end have not spared to say any 
thing. For to the wise it is no novelty, to preach things as they 
serve, and not as they are. Truth hath her lets, discommodities and 
(incompatibilities) with us. Wee (must) often deceive others, lest 
we beguile oursleves. And seele our eyes, and dull our understanding, 
thereby to repiare and amend them. Imperiti enim judicant, et qui 
frequenter in hoc ipsum fallendi sunt, ne errent. For unskilfull men 
judge, who must often even therefore be deceived, lest they err and 
be deceived. When they prescribe us, to love three, foure yea fifty 
degrees of things before our selves,‘they present us with the Arte of 
shooters, who to come neere the marke take their aime far above the 
same. To make a crooked sticke straight, we bend it the contrary 
way. I suppose that in the (Temple) of Pallas, as we see in all 
other religions, they had some apparant mysteries, of which they made 
shew to all the people, and others more high and secret, to be imparted 
onely to such as were professed. It is likely, that the true point of 
friendship, which every man oweth to himselfe, is to be found in 
these. Not a false amitie, which makes us embrace glory, knowledge, 
riches, and such like, with a principall and immoderate affection, as 
members of our being; nor an effeminate and indiscreet friendship; 
Wherein hapneth as to the Ivie, which corrupts and ruines the wals 
it claspeth: But a sound and regular amity, equally profitable and 
pleasant. Who so understandeth all her duties and exerciseth them, 
hee is rightly endenized in the Muses cabinet: Hee hath attained the 
type of humane Wisedome and the perfection of our happinesse. 
This man knowing exactly what hee oweth to himselfe, findeth, that 
he ought to employ the use of other men and of the world unto him- 
selfe; which to performe, he must contribute the duties and offices 
that concerne him unto publike societie. He that lives not somewhat 
to others, liveth little to himselfe. Qui sibi amicus est, scito hunc 
amicum omnibus esse (SEN. Epist. vi. f.); He that is friend to him- 
selfe, know, he is friend to all. The principal charge we have, is 
every man his particular conduct. And for this onely wee live here. 
As he should forget to live well and religiously, and by instructing 
and directing others should thinks himselfe acquitted of his duty, 
would be deemed a foole: Even so, who forsaketh to live healthy and 
merrily himself, therewith to serve another, in mine opinion taketh a 
bad and unnaturall course. I will not, that in any charge one shall 
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take in hand, he refuse or thinke much of his attention, of his labour, 
of his steps, of his speech, of his sweat, and if need be of his 
blood. 2 ; 


—non ipse pro caris amicis, 
‘Aut patria timidus perire. 
Hor. Car. iv. Od, ix, 51. 


Not fearing life to end 
For Country or deare friend. 


But it is onely borowed and accidentally; The minde remaining 
ever quiet and in health, not without action, but without vexation or 
passion. Simply to moove or be dooing, costs it so little, that even 
sleeping it is mooving and dooing. But it must have it’s motion with 
discretion. For the body receiveth the charges imposed him, justly 
as they are: But the spirit extendeth them, and often to his hinderance 
makes them heavy; giving them what measure it pleaseth. Like things 
are effected by divers efforts and different contentions of will. The one 
may goe without the other. For, how many men doe dayly hazard 
themselves in warre which they regard not, and presse into the 
danger of the battels, the losse whereof shall no whit breake their 
next sleep? Whereas some man in his own house, free from this 
danger, which he durst not so much as have look’t towards it, is for 
the wars issue more apassionate, and therewith hath his mind more 
perplexed, than the souldier, that therein employeth both his blood 
and life. I know how to deale in publike charges, without departing 
from my selfe (see Notes). This sharpnesse and violence of desires 
hindreth more, then steade the conduct of what we undertake, filling 
us with impatience to the events, either contrary or slow: and with 
bitternesse and jealousie toward those with whom we negotiate. Wee 
never governe that thing well, wherewith we are possessed and 
directed. 

—Male cuncta ministrat 
Impetus. 


Fury and haste doe lay all waste, 
Misplacing all, disgracing all, 


He who therein employeth but his judgment and direction, proceeds 
more cheerfully; he faines, he yeelds, he deferres at his pleasure ac- 
cording to the occasions of necessity; hee failes of his attempt, with- 
out torment or affliction: ready and prepared for a new enterprise. He 
marcheth alwaies with the reines in his hand. He that is besotted 
with this violent and tyrannicall intention, doth necessarily declare 
much indiscretion and injustice. The violence of his desire trans- 
ports him. They are rash motions, and if fortune helpe not much, 
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bf little fruit. Philosophie wills us to banish choller in the punishment 
of offences ; not to the end revenge should be mare moderate, but con- 
trary more weighty and surely set on: whereunto this violence seemeth 
to bee a let. Choller doth not onely trouble, but wearieth the execu- 
tioners armes. This passionate heat dulleth and consumes their force. 
As in too much speede, festinatio tarda est, Hastineese is slow. 
Haste makes waste, and hinders and stayes it selfe: psa se velocitas 
implicat ; Swiftnesse entangles it selfe. As for example, according 
as by ordinary custome I perceive, covetousnesse hath no greater let, 
then it selfe. The more violent and extended it is, the lesse effectual 
and fruitfull. Commonly it gathers wealth more speedily being 
masked with a shew of liberality. A very honest Gentleman and my 
good friend, was likely to have endangered the health of his body, by 
an over passionate attention and earnest affection to the affaires of a 
Prince; who was his Maister. Which Maister hath thus described 
himselfe unto me: That as another, he discerneth and hath a feeling 
of the burthen of accidents: but such as have no remedie, he presently 
resolveth to suffer with patience: For the rest, after he hath appointed 
necessary provisions, which by the vivacite and nimblenesse of his 
wit hee speedily effects, hee then attends the event with quietnesse. 
Verily, I have seene in him at one instant a great carelesnesse and 
libertie, both in his actions and countenance: Even in important and 
difficult affaires. I finde him more magnanimous and capable, in bad 
then in good fortune. His losses are to him more glorious, than his 
victories; and his mourning than his triumphs. Consider how in 
meere vaine and frivolous actions, as at chesse, tennis and such like 
sports, this earnest and violent engaging with an ambicious desire 
to winne, doth presently cast both minde and limmes into disorder and 
indiscretion. Wherein a man doth both dazle his sight and distemper his 
whole body. Hee who demeaneth himselfe with most moderation both 
in winning and loosing, is ever neerest unto himselfe, and hath his 
wits best about him. The lesse hee is mooved or passionate in play, 
the more safely doth he governe the same, and to his greater ad- 
yantage. We hinder the mindes seazure and holdfast, by giving her 
“o many things to seize upon. Some wee should onely present unto 
ier, others fasten upon her, and others incorporate into her. Shee 
nay see and feele all things, but must onely feede on hir selfe: And 
ee instructed in that which properly concerneth her, and which 
neerely belongeth to her essence and substance. The lawes of nature 
each us what is just and fit for us. After the wise-men have told us, 
hat according to nature no man is indigent or wanteth, and that each- 
ne is poore but in his owne opinion, they also distinguish subtilly, 
he desires proceeding from nature, from such as grow from the dis- 
rders of our fantasie. Those whose end may be discerned are 
neerely hirs; and such as flie before us and whose end we cannot 
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attaine, are properly ours. Want of goods may easily be cured, but 
the poverty of the minde, is incurable. 


Nam st, quod satis est homini, id satis esse potesset, 
Hoc sat erat, nunc, quum hoc non est, quit credimus porro 
Divitias ullas animum mi explere potesse? 


~ 


If it might be enough, that is enough for man, 

This were enough, since it is not, how thinks we can 
Now any riches fill 

My minde and greedy will? 


Socrates seeing great store of riches, jewells and pretious stuffe 
carried in pompe through the City: Oh how many things (quoth he) 
doe not I desire! Metrodorus lived daily with the weight of twelve 
ounces of food: Epicurus with lesse: Metrocles in winter lay with 
sheepe, and in summer in the Cloisters of Churches. Sufficit ad td 
natura, quod poscit (SEN. Epist. xc.). Nature is sufficient for that 
which it requires. Cleanthes lived by his hands, and boasted, that 
if Cleanthes would, he could nourish another Cleanthes. If that which 
nature doth exactly and originally require at our handes, for the 
preservation of our being, is over little (as in truth what it is, and 
how good cheape our life may be maintained, cannot better be known 
or expressed than by consideratoin. That it is to little, and for the 
smalnesse thereof, it is out of Fortunes reach, and she can take no 
hold of it) let us dispense something els unto our selves, and call the 
custome and condition of every-one of us by the name of Nature. 
Let us taxe and stint and feede our selves according to that mea- 
sure; let us extend both our appurtenances and reckonings thereunto 
For so farre, mee seemes, we have some excuse: Costomes is a second 
Nature, and no lesse powerfull. What is wanting to (my) custome, 
I hold it a, defect: And I had well nigh as leefe one should deprive 
mee of my life, as refraine or much abridge me of my state whereir 
I have lived so long. I am no more upon termes of any great altera- 
tion nor to thruste my selfe into a new and un-usuall course, no not 
toward augmentation: it is no longer time to become other or be 
transformed. And as I should complaine if any great adventure 
should now befall me, and grieve it came not in time that I might 
have enjoyed the same. 


Quo mihi fortuna, si non conceditur uti? 

Hor, i. Epist. v. 12. 
Whereto should I have much, 
If I to use it grutch? 


I should likewise bee grieved at any inward purchase: I were better it 
a manner, never, than so late, to become an honest man: and wel 
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practised to live, when one hath no longer life. I who am ready to 
depart this World, could easily be induced, to resigne the share of 
wisedome I have learn’t, concerning the Worlds commerce, to any 
other man new-come into the world. It is even as good as Mustard 
after dinner. What neede have I of that good, which I cannot enjoy? 
Whereto serveth knowledge, if one have no head? It is an injury 
and disgrace of Fortune to offer us those presents, which forsomuch 
as they faile us when we should most neede them, fill us with a just 
spite. Guide me no more: I can go no longer. Of so many dis- 
membrings that Sufficiently hath, patience sufficeth us. Give the 
capacity of an excellent treble to a Singer, that hath his lungs rotten; 
and of eloquence to a hermit confined into the Deserts of Arabia. 
There needs no Arte to further a fall. The end findes it selfe in the 
finishing of every worke. My world is at an end, my forme is ex- 
pired. I am wholly of the time past. And am bound to authorize 
the same, and thereto conforme my issue. I will say this by way of 
example; that the eclipsing or abridging of tenne dayes, which the 
Pope hath lately caused, hath taken me so low, that I can hardly re- 
cover my selfe. I follow the yeares, wherein we were to compt 
otherwise. So long and antient a custome doth challenge and recall 
me to it againe. I am thereby enforced to be somewhat an hereticke: 
Incapable of innovation, though corrective. My imagination mauger 
my teeth runnes still tenne dayes before, or tenne behind, and whispers 
in mine eares: This rule toucheth those, which are to come. If 
health it selfe so sweetly-pleasing, comes to me but by fittes, it is 
rather to give me cause of griefe then possession of it selfe. I have 
no where left mee to retire it. Time forsakes me; without which 
nothing is enjoyed. How small accompt should I make of these 
great elective dignities I see in the world, and which are onely given 
to men, ready to leave the world; wherein they regard not so much 
how duely they shall discharge them, as how little they shall exercise 
them: from the beginning they looke to the end. To conclude, I am 
ready to finish this man, not to make another. By long custome, this 
forme is changed into substance, and Fortune into Nature. I say 
therefore, that amongst us feeble creatures, each one is excusable to 
compt that his owne, which is comprehended under measure. And 
yet all beyond these limits, is nothing but confusion. 

It is the largest extension we can grant our rights. The more 
we amplifie our neede and possession, the more we engage our selves 
to the crosses of fortune and adversities. The cariere of our desires 
must be circumscribed, and tied to strict bounds of neerest and con- 
tiguous commodtiies. Moreover, their course should be managed, not 
in a straight line, having another end, but round, whose two points 
hold together, and end in our selves with a short compasse. The actions 
governed without this reflection, I meane a neere and essentiall re- 
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flection, as those of the covetous, of the ambitious and so many others, 
that runne directly point-blancke, the course of which carrieth them 
away before them, are erroneous and crazed actions. Most of our 
vacations are like playes. Mundus universus exercet histrioniam, 
All the world doth practise stage-playing. Wee must play our parts 
duly, but as the part of a borrowed personage. Of a visard and ap- 
parance, wee should not make a real essence, nor proper of that 
which is another. Wee cannot distinguish the skinne from the shirt. 
It is sufficient to disguise the face, without deforming the breast. I 
see some transforme and transubstantiate themselves, into as many 
new formes and strange beings, as they undertake charges: and who 
emprelate themselves even to the heart and entrailes; and entraine 
their offices even sitting on their close stoole. I cannot teach them 
to distinguish the salutations and cappings of such as regard them, 
from those that respect either their office, their traine or their mule. 
Tantum se fortune permitiunt, etiam ut naturam dediscant. They 
give themselves so much over to Fortune, as they forget Nature, 
They swell in minde and puffe up their naturall discourse, according 
to the dignity of their office. The Maior of Bourdeaux, and Michael 
Lord of Montaigne, have ever beene two, by an evident separation. 
To bean advocate or a Treasurer, one should not be ignorant of the 
craft incident to such callings. An honest man is not comptable for 
the vice and folly of his trade, and therefore ought not to refuse 
the exercise of it. It is the custome of his country; and there is 
profit in it. We must live by the World, and such as we finde it, so 
make use of it. But the judgement of an Emperour should be above 
his Empire; and to see and consider the same as a strange accident. 
He should know how to enjoy himselfe apart; and communicate him- 
selfe as James and Peter, at least to himselfe. I cannot so absolutely 
or so deeply engage my selfe. When my wil gives me to any party, 
it is not with so violent a bond, that my understanding is thereby 
infected. In the present intestine trouble of our State, my interest 
hath not made me forget neither the commendable qualities of out 
adversaries, nor the reproachful of those I have followed. They 
partially extoll what ever is on their side: I doe not so much as 
excuse the greater number of my friends actions. A good Oratout 
loseth not his grace by pleading against me. The intricatenesse o1 
our debate remooved, I have maintained my selfe in equanimity anc 
pure indifferency. Neque extra necessitates belli, precipuum odiun 
gero, Nor beare I capitall hatred, when I am out of the necessitie o: 
watre. Wherein I glory, for that commonly I see men erre in the 
contrary. Such as extend their choller and hatred, beyond thei: 
affaires (as most men doe) shew that it proceedes elsewhence, anc 
from some private cause: Even as one being cured of an ulcer, an 
his fever remaineth still, declareth it had another more hidden be 
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ginning. It is the reason they beare none unto the cause, in generall: 
and forsomuch as it concerneth the interest of all, and of the state: 
But they are vexed at it, onely for this; that it toucheth them in pri- 
vate. And therefore are they distempered with a particular passion, 
both beyond justice and publike reason. Non tam omnia universt, 
quam ea, que ad quemque pertinent, singuli carpebant. All did not 
so much finde fault with all, as every one with those that appertained 
to every one. I will have the advantage to be for us, which though 
it be not, I enrage not. I stand firmly to the sounder parts. But I 
affect not to be noted a private enemy to others, and beyond generall 
reason. I greatly accuse this vicious forme of obsinate contesting: He 
is of the League, because he admireth the grace of the Duke of Guise: 
or he is a Hugonoie, forsomuch as the King of Navarres activitie 
amazeth him: He finds fault in the Kings behaviours, therefore he 
is sedicious in his heart. I would not give the magistrate my voice, 
that he had reason to condemne a booke, because an heretick was 
therein named and extolled to be one of the best Poets of this age. 
Dare wee not say that a theefe hath a good leg? if he have so indeed? 
If she be a strumpet, must she needs have a stinking breath? In 
wiser ages, revoked they the proud title of Capitolinus, they had 
formerly given to Marcus Manlius, as the preserver of religion and 
publike libertie? Suppressed they the memory of his liberalitie, his 
deeds of armes and military rewards granted to his vertues, because 
to the prejudice of his countries lawes, he afterward affected a Roy- 
alty? If they once conceive a hatred against an Orator or an advo- 
cate, the next day he becommeth barbarous and uneloquent. I have 
elswhere discoursed of zeale, which hath driven good men _ into 
like errours. For my selfe, I can say: that he doth wickedly, and this 
vertuously. Likewise, prognostickes or ‘sinister events of affaires, 
they will have every man blinde or dull in his owne cause: and that 
our perswasion and judgement, serve not the truth but the project 
of our desires. I should rather erre in the other extremity; So much 
I feare my desire might corrupt me. Considering, I somewhat 
tenderly distrust my selfe in things I must desire. I have in my 
dayes seene wonders, in the indiscreet and prodigious facilitie of 
people, suffering their hopes and beliefs, to be led and governed, as 
it hath pleased and best fitted their leaders: above a hundred discon- 
tents, one in the necke of another: and beyond their fantasies and 
dreames. I wonder no more at those, whom the apish toyes of 
Apollomius and Mahomet have seduced and blinded: Their sense 
and understanding is wholly smothered in their passion. Their dis- 
cretion hath no other choise but what pleaseth them and furthereth 
their cause. Which I had especially observed in the beginning of our 
distempered factions and factious troubles. This other which is 
growne since, by imitation surmounteth the same. Whereby I observe, 
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that it is an inseparable quality of popular errours. The first beeing 
gone, opinions entershocke one another, following the winde, as waves 
doe. They are no members of the body, of they may renounce it; 
of they folow not the common course. But truely they wrong the 
just parts, when they seeke to helpe them with fraude or deceipts. It 
have alwaies contracted the same. This meane is but for sicke 
braines; The healthy have surer and honester wayes to maintaine 
their resolutions and excuse all contrary accidents. The Heavens 
never saw so weighty a discord and so harmefull a hatred, as that 
betweene Cesar and Pompey, nor ever shall hereafter: Mee seemeth 
notwithstanding, I see in those noble and Heroicall mindes, an ex- 
emplar and great moderation of the one toward the other. It was a 
jelousie of honour and emulation of command, which transported 
them, not to a furious and indiscreete hatred; without malice or de- 
traction. In their sharpest exploites, I discover some reliques of 
respect and cinders of well-meaning affection. And I imagine, that 
had it beene possible, either of them desired rather to effect his pur- 
pose without overthrowing his competitour, than by working his 
utter ruine. Note how contrary the proceeding was betweene Sylla 
and Marius. We must not runne headlong after our affections and 
private interests. As in my youth, I ever opposed my selfe to the 
motions of love, which I felt to usurpe upon me, and laboured to 
diminish its delights, lest in the end it might vanquish and captivate 
me to his mercy: So do I now in all other occasions, which my will 
apprehendeth with an over great appetite. I bend to the contrary of 
my disposition, as I see the same plunged and drunke with it’s owne 
Wine. I shunne so farre foorth to nourish her pleasure, as I may 
not revoke it without a bloody losse. Those mindes which through 
stupidity see things but by halves, enjoy this happinesse, that such 
as be hurtfull, offend them least: It is a spirituall leprosie, that hath 
some shew of health, and such a health, as Philosophy doth not alto- 
gether contemne. But yet it may not lawfully be termed wisedome: 
as we often doe. And after this manner did in former times some 
body mocke Diogenes, who in the daed of Winter, went all naked 
embracing an image of Snow, to try his patience; Who meeting him 
in this order, said thus unto him; Art thou now very colde ? Noth- 
ing at all, answered Diogenes. What thinkest thou to doe then, that 
is either hard or exemplar by standing in the colde? replied the other: 
To measure constancy, we must necessarily know sufferance. But 
such minds as must behold crosse events, and fortunes injuries ir 
their height and sharpnesse, which must weigh and taste them accord 
ing to their naturall bitternesse and charge, let them employ thei! 
skil and keep themselves from embracing the causes, and divert thei: 
approaches. What did King Cotys? He payed liberally for tha 
goodly and rich Vessell, which one had presented unto him, but forso 
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much as it was exceeding brittle, he presently brake it himselfe, that 
so betimes he might remoove so easie an occasion of choller against 
his servants. I have in like sort shunned confusion in my affaires, 
and sought not to have my goods contiguous to my neighbours, and 
to such as I am to be linked in strict friendshippe: Whence com- 
monly-ensue causes of alienation and unkindnesse. I have heertofore 
loved the hazardous play of Cardes and Dice, I have long since left 
it, onely for this that notwithstanding any faire semblance I made 
in my losses, I was inwardly disquieted. Let a man of honour, who 
is to take a lie or endure an outragious wrong, and cannot admit a 
bad excuse for paiment or satisfaction, avoid the progresse of con- 
tentious altercations. I shunne melancholike complexions and fro- 
ward men, as infected. And in matters, I cannot talke-of without 
interest and emotion, I meddle not with them, except duty constraine 
mee thereunto. Melius non incipient quam desinent. They shall 
beter not beginne, than leave off. The surest way, is then to prepare 
our selves before occasion. I know that some wisemen have taken 
another course, and have not feared to engage and vehemently to in- 
sinuate themselves into diverse objects. Those assure themselves of 
their own strength, under which they shrowd themselves against all 
manner of contrary events, making mischiefs to wrestle one against 
another, by vigor and vertue of patience: 


Velut rupes vastum que prodit in equor, 

Obvia ventorum furtis expostaque ponto. 

Vim cunctam atque minas perfert calique marisque, 
—ipsa immota manens.—VirG. Ain. x. 693. 


Much like a rocke, which buts into the Maine, 
Meeting with windes-rage, to the Sea laid plaine, 
It doth the force of skies and Seas sustaine, 
Endure their threats, yet doth unmoov’d remaine. 


Let us not imitate these examples, we shall not attaine them. They 
opinionate themselves resolutely to behold, and without perturbation to 
be spectatours of their Countries ruine, which wilome possessed and 
commaunded their full will. As for our vulgar mindes, therein is 
too much effort and roughnesse. Cato quit thereby the noblest life 
that ever was. Wee seely-ones must seeke to escape the storme 
further off: We ought to provide for apprehension and not for pa- 
fence, and avoid the blowes wee cannot withstand. Zeno seeing 
Chremonides a young man whom he loved, approach to sit neere him; 
rose up sodainly, Cleanthes asking him the reason: I understand 
(saith hee) that Physitions above all things prescribe rest, and forbid 
smotion in all tumors. Socrates saith not; yeeld not to the allure- 
ments of beauty; maintaine it, enforce our selves to the contrary; 
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Shunne her (saith hee) runne out of her sight and company; as 
from a violent prison, that infecteth and stingeth farre off. And his 
good Disciple, faining or reciting, but in mine opinion, rather recit- 
ing then faining, the matchles perfections of that great Cyrus, de- 
scribeth him distrusting his forces to withstand the blandishments or 
allurings of the divine beautie of that famous Panthea his Captive, 
committing the visitation and guarde of her to an other, that had lesse 
libertie then himselfe. And likewise the Holy-Ghost saith, ne nos 
inducas in tentationem (Matth. vi. 13), and lead us not into tempta- 
tion. We pray not that our reason be not encountred and vanquished 
by concupiscence: but that it be not so much as assayed therewith: 
That we bee not reduced to an estate, where we should but suffer 
the approaches, sollicitations and temptations of sinne: and we entreat 
our Lord, to keepe our conscience quiet, fully perfectly free from 
all commerce of evill. Such as say they have reason for their reveng- 
ing passion, or any other middle-troubling perturbation; say often truth, 
as things are, but not as they were. They speake to us, when the 
causes of their error are by themselves fostred and advanced. But 
retire further bakeward, recall their causes to either beginning: there 
you surprise and put them to a non-plus. Would they have their 
fault be lesse, because it is more ancient; and that of an unjust be- 
ginning, the progresse be just? He that (as I doe) shall wish his 
countries well-fare, without fretting or pining himselfe, shall be 
grieved, but not swoune, to see it threatening, either his owne down- 
fall, or a continuance no lesse ruinous. Oh seeley-weake parke, whom 
both waves, windes and Pilot, hull and tosse to so contrary desseignes: 


—in tam diversa, magister, 
Ventus et unda trahunt. 


Maister the wave and winde 
So divers wayes doe binde. 


Who gapes not after the favour of Princes, as after a thing 
without which hee cannot live; nor is much disquited at the coldnes: 
of their entertainment or frowning countenance, nor regardeth the 
inconstancy of their will. Who hatcheth not his children or hug 
geth not honours, with a slavish propension, nor leaves to live com 
modiously having once lost them. Who doth good, namely for hi 
owne satisfaction, nor is much vexed to see men censure of his action 
against his merit. A quarter of an ownce of patience provideth fo 
such inconveneiences. I finde ease in this receit: redeeming my self 
in the beginning, as good cheape as I can: By which meanes I per 
ceive my selfe to have escaped much trouble and manifold difficulties 
With very little force, I stay these first motions of my perturbations 
And I abandon the subject which beginnes to molest me, and before | 
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transport mee. Hee that stops not the loose, ‘shall hardly stay the 
course. He that cannot shut the door against them, shall never 
expell them being entered. He that cannot attaine an end in the be- 
ginning, shall not come to an end of the conclusion. Nor shall he 
endure the fall that could not endure the starts of it. Etenim ipse 
se impellunt, ubi semel @ ratione discessum est, ipsaque sibi imbecilli- 
tas indulget, in altumque provehitur imprudens: nec reperit locum 
consistendi (Cic. Tuscu. Qu. iv.). For they drive themselves head- 
long when once they are parted and past reason, and weakness 
soothes it selfe, and unawares is carried into the deepe, nor can it 
finde a place to tarry in. I feele betimes, the low windes, which are 
forerunners of the storme, buzze in mine eares and sound and trie 
me within: 

—ceu flamina prima 
Cum deprensa fremunt sylvis, et ceca volutant 


Murmura, venturos nautis prodentia ventos. 
Virc. Zin. x. 97. 


As first blasts in the woods perceiv’d to goe, 
Whistle, and darkely speake in murmurs low, 
Foretelling Marriners what windes will grow. 


How often have I done my selfe an apparant injustice, to provide 
the danger I should fall into, by receiving the same, happily worse, 
from the judges, after a world of troubles, and of foule, and vile 
practices, more enemies to my naturall disposition, then fire or tor- 
ment? Conventi a litibus quantum licet, et nescio an paulo plus; 
etiam quam licet, abhorrentem esse; Est enim non modo lberale, 
paululum nonnunquam de suo jure decedere, sed interdum etiam 
fructuosum (Cic Off. i.). As much as wee may, and it may be 
more than we may, we should abhorre brabling and lawing; for it is 
not onely ingenious part, but sometimes profitable also at some- 
times to yeeld a little of our right. If we were wise indeede, we 
should rejoyce and glory, as I heard once a yong-gentleman, borne of 
a very great house, very wittily and unfainedly, rejoyce with all men 
that his mother had lost her sute; as if it had been a cough, an ague, 
or any other yrksome burthen. The favours, which fortune might 
have given mee, as aliances and acquaintances with such as have 
Soveraigne authority in those things; I have, in my conscience done 
much instantly to evoide imploying them to others prejudice, and not 
over value my rights above their worth. To conclude, I have so 
much prevailed by my endeavours (in a good houre I may speake it) 
that I am yet a virgin for any sutes in law, which have notwith- 
standing not omitted gently to offer me their service, and under pre- 
tence of lawfull titles insinuate themselves into my allowance, would 
I but have given eare unto them. And as a pure maiden from 
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quarrels; I have without important offence, either passive or active, 
lingred out a long life, and never heard worse than mine owne name. 
A rare grace of heaven. Our greatest agitations, have strange 
springs and ridiculous causes. What ruine did our last Duke of 
Burgundy runne into, for the quarrell of a cart-load of sheepes- 
skinnes? And was not the graving of a seale, the chiefe cause of the 
most horrible breach and topsie-turvy, that ever this worlds-frame 
endured? For Pompey and Cesar are but the new buddings and con- 
tinuation of two others. And I have seene in my time, the wisest 
heads of this realme assembled with great ceremony and publike 
charge, about treaties and agreements, the true deciding whereof de- 
pended in the meane while absolutely and soveraignely of the will 
and consultations held in some Ladies pate or cabinet; and of the 
inclination of some silly woman. Poets have most judiciously look’t 
into this, who but for an apple have set all Greece and Asta on fire 
and sword. See why that man doth hazzard both his honour and life 
on the fortune of his rapier and dagger; let him tell you whence the 
cause of the contention ariseth; he can not without blushing: so 
vaine and so frivolous is the occasion. To embarke him, there needes 
but little advisement, but being once-in, all parts doe worke; Then 
are greater provisions required, more difficult and important. How 
farre more easie is it not to enter, than to get forth? We must 
proceed contrary to the brier, which produceth a long and straight 
stalke at the first springing; but after, as tired and out of breath, it 
makes many and thicke knots, as if they were pawses, shewing to 
have no more that vigor and constancy. Wee should rather begin 
gently and leasurely; and keepe our strength and breath for the 
perfection of the worke. We direct affaires in the beginning, and 
hold them at our mercy, but being once undertaken, they guide and 
transport us, and we must follow them. Yet may it not be said, that 
this counsell hath freed me from all difficulties, and that I have 
not beene often troubled to controle and bridle my passions: which 
are not alwayes governed according to the measure of occasions: 
whose entrances are often sharpe and violent. So is it, that thence 
may be reaped good fruit and profit. Except for those, who in 
well doing are not satisfied with any benefit, if their reputation be 
in question, For in truth, such an effect is not compted of but by 
every one to himselfe. You are thereby better satisfied, but not more 
esteemed, having reformed your selfe, before you come into action 
or the matter was in sight: yet not in this onely, but in all other 
duties of life, their course which aime at honour, is diverse from that, 
which they propound unto themselves, that follow order and reason. 
I finde some, that inconsiderately and furiously thrust themselves 
into the lists, and grow slacke in the course. As Plutarke saith, that 
Such as by the vice of bashfulness are soft and tractable to graunt 
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whatsoever is demanded, are afterwards as prone and facile to recant 
and breake their word: In like manner, he that enters lightly into 
a quarrel, is subject to leave it as lightly. The same difficulty which 
keepes me from embracing the same, should encite me, being once 
mooved and therein engaged, to continue resolute. It is an ill 
custome. Being once embarked, one must either goe on or sinke.... 
Attempt coldly (sayed Byas) but pursue hotly. For want of judge- 
ment, our hearts faile us; Which is also less tolerable. Most agree- 
ments of our moderne quarrels, are shameful and false: We onely 
seeke to save apparances, and therewhilst betray and disavow our 
true intentions. We salve the deede: We know how wee spake it, 
and in what sence the by-standers know it: yea and our friends to 
whom have our advantages knowne. It is to the prejudice of our 
liberty and interest of our resolutions honour, that we dis-avow our 
thoughts and seeke for starting holes in falsehood, to make our 
agreements. We bely our selves, to salve a lye we have given to 
another. We must not looke whether your action or word may admit 
another interpretation, but it is your owne true and sincere con- 
struction, that you must now maintaine, whatsoever it cost you. It 
is to your vertue and to your conscience that men speake; parts that 
ought not to bee disguised. Leave we these base courses, wrangling 
shifts and verball meanes, to petty-fogging Lawyers. The excuses 
and reparations, or satisfactions, which dayly I see made, promised 
and given to purge indiscretion, seeme to me more foule than in- 
discretion it selfe. Better were it for one to offend his adversary 
againe, than in giving him such satisfaction, to wrong himselfe so 
much. You have braved him mooved by choller, and now you seeke 
to pacifie and flatter him in your cold and better sense: Thus you 
abase your selfe, more than you were before exalted. I find no 
speech so vicious in a Gentlemen, as I deeme any recantation hee 
shall make, dishonorable; especially if it be wrested from him by 
authority: Forsomuch as obstinacy is in him more excusable, than 
cowardize. Passions are to me as easie to be avoyded, as they are 
difficult to be moderated. Excinduntur facilius animo, quam tem- 
perantur. They are more easily rooted out of the minde, than brought 
to good tempar. He that cannot attaine to this noble Stociall impas- 
sibility, let him shrowd himselfe in the bosome of this my popular 
stupidity. What they did by vertue, I inure my selfe to doe by Nature. 
The middle region harbourth stormes; the two extremes containe 
Philosophers and rurall men, they concurre in tranquility and good 
hap. 

Felix qui potwt rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitimque Acherontis avari. 
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Fortunatus et ille, Deos qui novit agrestes, 
Pandque, Silvanimque senem, Nymphasque sorores. 
Virc. Georg. ti. 490. 


Happy is he that could of things the causes finde, 
And subject to his feete all fearefulnesse of minde, 
Inexorable fate, and noyse of greedy Hell. 

And happy he, with Country Gods acquainted well, 
Pan and old Sylvan knowes, 

And all the sister shrowes. 


The beginnings of all things are weake and tender. We must there- 
fore be clear-sighted in beginnings: For, as in their budding we 
discerne not the danger, so in their full growth we perceive not 
the remedy. I should have encountred a thousand crosses, daily more 
hard to be digested in the course of ambition, than it hath bin uneasie 
for me to stay the naturall inclination, that led me unto them. 


—jure perhorrui, 
Laté conspicuum tollere verticem. 
Hor. Car. iti. 16, 18. 


I have beene much afraid for causes right, 
To raise my foretop far abroad to sight. 


All publike actions are subject to uncertaine and divers interpreta- 
tions: For, too many heads judge of them. Some say of this my 
City-employment (whereof I am content to speake a word; not that 
it deserves it, but to make a shew of my manners in such things) I 
have demeaned my selfe like one that is too slowly mooved and with 
a languishing affection: And they are not altogether void of reason. 
I strive to keepe me minde and thoughts quiet. Cum semper Natura, 
tum etiam etate jam quietus. Both ever quiet by Nature, 
and now because of yeeres. And if at any time they are debauched 
to some rude and piercing impression, it is in truth without my con- 
sent. From which naturall slacknesse, one must not therefore inferre 
any proofe of disabilty: For, Want of care and lacke of judgment 
are two things: And less unkindness and ingratitude towards those 
Citizens, who to gratifie me, employed the utmost of all the meanes 
they could possibly; both before they knew me and since. And who 
did much more for me, in appointing me my charge the second time, 
then in choosing me the first. I love them with all my heart, and wish 
them all the good that may be. And truly if occasion had beene 
offered, I would have spared nothing to have done them service. I 
have stirred and laboured for them, as I doe for my selfe. They are 
good people, warlike and generous; yet capable of obedience and 
discipline, and fit for good employment, if they be well guided. They 
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say likewise, that I passed over this charge of mine without any deede 
of note or great shew. It is true. Moreover} they accuse my cessa- 
tion, when as all the world was convicted of too much doing: I have 
a most nimble motion, where my will doth carry me. But this point 
is an enemy unto perseverance. Whosoever will make use of me, 
according to my selfe, let him employ me in affaires, that require 
vigor and liberty: that have a short, a straight, and there withall a 
hazardous course; I may peradventure somewhat prevaile therein. 
Whereas if it be tedious, crafty, laborious, artificiall and intricate, 
they shall doe better to addresse themselves to some other man. All 
charges of importance are not difficult. I was prepared to labour 
somewhat more earnestly, if there had been great neede. For it 
lyes in my power, to doe something more than I make shew-of, and 
than I love to doe. To my knowledge, I have not omitted any motion 
that duty required earnestly at my hands. I have easily forgotten 
those, which ambition blendeth with duty and cloketh with her title. 
It is they, which most commonly fill the eyes and eares, and satisfie 
men. Not the thing it selfe, but the apparance payeth them. If they 
heare no noise, they imagine we sleepe. My humours are contrary 
to turbulent humors. I could pacifie an inconvenience or trouble 
without troubling my selfe, and chastise a disorder without alteration. 

Have I neede of choller and inflammation; I borrow it, and there- 
with maske my selfe: My maners are musty, rather wallowish then 
sharpe. I accuse not a Magistrate that sleepeth, so they that are 
under it sleepe also. So sleepe the lawes. For my part, I commend 
a gliding, an obscure and reposed life: Neque submissam et abjectam, 
neque se efferentem (Cic. Off. i.). Neyther too abject and sub- 
misse, nor vaunting it selfe too much. But my fortune will have it 
so; I am descended of a family that hath lived without noise and 
tumult: and of long continuance particularly ambitious of integrity. 
Our men are so framed to agitation and ostentations that goodnesse, 
moderation, equity, constancy, and such quiet and meane qualities, 
are no more heard of. Rough bodies are felt, smooth ones are 
handled imperceptibly. Sickenesse is felt, health little or not at 
all: nor things that annoint us, in regard of such as sting us. It is 
an action for ones reputation and private commodity, and not for 
the common good, to refer that to be done in the market place, which 
a man may do in the counsel-chamber: and at noone day, what might 
have been effected the night before: and to be jealous to doe that 
himselfe, which his fellow can performe as well. So did some 
Surgeons of Greece shew the operations of their skill, upon scaffolds, 
in view of all passengers, thereby to get more practise and custome. 
They suppose, that good orders cannot be understood, but by the 
sound of a trumpet. Ambition is no vice for petty companions, and 
for such endevours as ours. One said to Alexander: your father will 
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leave you a great commaund, easie and peacefuil: the boy was envious 
of his fathers victories, and of the justice of lis government. He 
would not have enjoyed the worlds Empire securely and quietly. 
Alcibiades in Plato, loveth rather to die yong, faire, rich, noble 
learned, and all that in excellence, then to stay in the state of such a 
condition. This infirmity is happily excusable, in so strong and 
full a minde. When these petty wretched soules, are therewith en- 
veagled; and thinke to publish their fame, because they have judged 
a cause rightly, or continued the order in guarding of a Cities gates; 
by how much more they hoped to raise their head, so much more doe 
they shew their simplicity. This petty well-doing, hath neither body 
nor life. It vanisheth in the first moneth; and walkes but from one 
corner of a street to another. Entertaine therewith your sonne and 
your servant, and spare not. As that ancient fellow, who having no 
other auditor of his praises and applauding of his sufficiency, boasted 
with his chamber-maide, exclaiming: Oh Perette, what a gallant and 
sufficient man thou hast to thy maister! If the worst happen, enter- 
taine your selves in your selves: As a Councellour of my acquaintance, 
having degorged a rable of paragraphes, with an extreame conten- 
tion and like foolishnesse; going out of the counsell chamber, to a 
pissing place neere unto it; was heard very conscienciously to utter 
these words to himselfe: Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo 
da gloriam (Psal. cxv. 1.) Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give the glory. He that cannot otherwise, let him 
pay himselfe out of his owne purse. Fame doth not so basely prosti- 
tute it selfe, nor so cheape. Rare and exemplar actions, to which it 
duly belongeth, could not brooke the company of this innumerable 
multitude of vulgar petty actions. Well may a piece of marble raise 
your titles as high as you list, because you have repaired a piece of 
an olde Wall, or cleansed a common ditch, but men of judgment 
will never doe it. Report followeth not all goodnesse, except dif- 
ficulty and rarietie be joyned thereunto. Yea simple estimation, ac- 
cording to the Stoikes, is not due to every action proceeding from 
vertue. Neither would they have him commended, who through 
temperance abstaineth from an old blear-ey’d woman. Such as have 
knowen the admirable qualities of Scipio the Affrican, renounce the 
glory which Pancetius ascribeth unto him, to have abstained from 
gifts, as a glory, not his, alone, but peculiar to that age. We have 
pleasures sortable to our fortune; let us not usurpe those of great- 
nesse, Our owne are more naturall. They are the more solide and 
firme, by how much the meaner. Since it is not for conscience, at 
least for ambition let us refuse ambition. Let us disdaine this in- 
satiate thirst of honour and renowne, base and beggerly, which makes 
us so suppliantly to crave it of all sorts of people: Que est ista laus 
qu@ possit @ macello peti? (Cic. De Fin. ii.). What praise is this, 
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which may bee fetcht out of the Shambles? By abject meanes, and 
at what vile rate soever. To be thus Konoured, is ‘meerely a dis- 
honour. Learne we to bee no more greedy of glory, then we are 
capable of it. To be proud of every profitable and innocent action, 
(is) fit for men to whom it is extraordinary and rare. They will 
value it for the price it cost them. According as a good effect is 
more resounding; I abate of it’s goodnesse: the jealousie I con- 
ceive, it is produced more because it is so resounding, than because it 
is good. What is set out to shew, is halfe solde. Those actions have 
more grace, which carelessly and under silence, passe from the handes 
of a Workeman, and which some honest man afterward chuseth and 
redeemeth from darkenesse, to thrust them into the worlds light; 
Onely for their worth. Mihi quidem laudabiliora videntur omnia, 
que sine venditatione, et sine populo teste fiunt (Cic. Tusc. Qu. ii.): 
All things in sooth seeme to me more commendable that are performed 
with no ostentation; and without the people to witnesse, said the 
most glorious man of the world. I had no care but to preserve and 
continue, which are deafe and insensible effects. Innovation is of 
great lustre: But interdicted in times, when we are most urged, and 
have to defend our selves but from novelties; Abstinence from do- 
ing, is often as generous, as doing: but it is not so apparant. My 
small worth is in a manner all of this kinde. To be short, the occasions 
in this my charge have seconded my complexion; for which I conne 
them harty thanks. Is there any man that desireth to be sicke, to see 
his Physitian set a worke? And Should not that Physition be well 
whipped, who to put his arte in practize, would wish the plague to 
infect us? I was never possessed with this impious and vulgar 
passion, to wish that the troubled and distempered state of this City, 
might raise and honour my government. I have most willingly lent 
them my hand to further, and shoulders to aid their ease and tran- 
quility. He that will not thanke me for the good order and for the 
sweet and undisturbed rest, which hath accompanied my charge; 
cannot at least deprive me of that part, which by the title of my 
good fortune belongeth unto me. This is my humour, that I love as 
much to be happy as wise: And attribute my successes as much to 
the meere grace of God, as to the meane (or) furtherance of my 
operation. I had sufficiently published to the World my (insufficiency ) 
in managing of such publike affaires: Nay, there is something in me, 
worse than insufficiency: Which is, that I am not much displeased 
therewith: and that I endevour not greatly to cure it, considering the 
course of life I have determined to my selfe. Nor have I satisfied my 
selfe in this employment. But have almost attained what I had 
promised unto my selfe: Yet have I much exceeded, what I had 
promised those, with whom I was to negotiate: For I willingly 
promise somewhat lesse, then I can performe, or hope to accomplish. 
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Of this I am assured, I have never left offence or hatred among them: 
To have left either regret or desire of me. This now I certainly, 
I have not much affected it. 


—Meéne huic confidere monstro, 
Méne salis placidi vultum, fluctusque quietos 
Ignorare?—Virc. An, v. 849. 


Should I this monster trust? Should I not know 
The calme Seas counterfait dissembling show, 
How quietly sometimes the flouds will go? 


EDMUND BURKE 


_ (Edmund Burke, British statesman, writer and orator, was born in Dub- 

lin in January 1729. From a school at Ballitore, Kildare, Burke went to 
Trinity College in Dublin where he devoted himself to extensive reading. 
Entering Middle Temple in London, 1750, for the study of law, he soon 
abandoned it for literary work. Upon entering Parliament for Wendover, 
he soon became prominent as a great Whig defender. When he lost his 
seat after the failure of the Rockingham administration, he still continued 
to draw public attention. He attacked the system of double government 
and defended party government against both George and Chatham. His 
“Speech on Conciliation”, with which we Americans are familiar, appeared 
in 1775. He was a firm backer of the American Colonies and took their 
part against King George III and Lord North. He died at Beaconsfield in 
July 1797.) 


AN ADDRESS TO THE KING 


WE, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, several of 
the peers of the realm, and several members of the House of Com- 
mons chosen by the people to represent them in parliament, do in our 
individual capacity, but with hearts filled with a warm affection to 
your Majesty, with a strong attachment to your royal house, and 
with the most unfeigned devotion to your true interest, beg leave, at 
this crisis of your affairs, in all humility to approach your royal 
presence. 

Whilst we lament the measures adopted by the public councils of 
the kingdom, we do not mean to question the legal validity of their 
proceedings. We do not desire to appeal from them to any person 
whatsoever. We do not dispute the conclusive authority of the 
bodies in which we have a place over all their members. We know 
that it is our ordinary duty to submit ourselves to the determinations 
of the majority in everything except what regards the just defence 
of our honour and reputation. But the situation into which the 
British empire has been brought, and the conduct to which we are 
reluctantly driven in that situation, we hold ourselves bound by the 
relation in which we stand both to the Crown and the people clearly 
to explain to your Majesty and our country. 

We have been called upon in the speech from the throne at the 
opening of this session of parliament, in a manner peculiarly marked, 
singularly emphatical, and from a place from whence anything imply- 
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ing censure falls with no common weight, to concur in unanimous 
approbation of those measures which have produced our present dis- 
tresses, and threaten us in future with others far more grievous. 
We trust, therefore, that we shall stand justified in offering to our 
sovereign and the public our reasons for persevering inflexibly in 
our uniform dissent from every part of those measures. We lament 
them from an experience of their mischief, as we originally opposed 
them from a sure foresight of their unhappy and inevitable tendency. 

We see nothing in the present events in the least degree sufficient 
to warrant an alteration in our opinion. We were always steadily 
averse to this civil war—not because we thought it impossible that 
it should be attended with victory; but because we were fully per- 
suaded that in such a contest victory would only vary the mode of 
our ruin; and, by making it less immediately sensible, would render 
it the more lasting and the more irretrievable. Experience had but 
too fully instructed us in the possibility of the reduction of a free 
people to slavery by foreign mercenary armies. But we had an 
horror of becoming the instruments in a design of which, in our 
turn, we might become the victims. Knowing the inestimable value 
of peace, and the contemptible value of what was sought by war, we 
wished to compose the distractions of our country, not by the use 
of foreign arms, but by prudent regulations in our own domestic 
policy. We deplored, as your Majesty has done in your speech from 
the throne, the disorders which prevail in your empire: but we are 
convinced that the disorders of the people, in the present time and 
in the present place, are owing to the usual and natural cause of 
such disorders at all times, and in all places, where such have pre- 
vailed—the misconduct of government;—that they are owing to 
plans laid in error, pursued with obstinacy, and conducted without 
wisdom. 

We cannot attribute so much to the power of faction, at the ex- 
pense of human nature, as to suppose, that in any part of the world 
a combination of men, few in number, not considerable in rank, of 
no natural hereditary dependencies, should be able, by the efforts of 
their policy alone, or the mere exertion of any talents, to bring the 
people of your American dominions into the disposition which has 
produced the present troubles. We cannot conceive that, without 
some powerful concurring cause, any management should prevail on 
some millions of people, dispersed over an whole continent, in thir- 
teen provinces, not only unconnected, but in many particulars of re- 
ligion, manners, government, and local interest totally different and 
adverse, voluntarily to submit themselves to a suspension of all the 
profits of industry and all the comforts of civil life, added to all 
the evils of an unequal war carried on with circumstances of the 
greatest asperity and rigour. This, Sir, we conceive, could never 
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have happened but from a general sense of some grievance, so radi- 
cal in its nature, and so spreading in its effects, as to poison all the 
ordinary satisfactions of life, to discompose the frame of society, 
and to convert into fear and hatred that habitual reverence ever 
paid by mankind to an ancient and venerable government. 

That grievance is as simple in its nature, and as level to the 
most ordinary understanding, as it is powerful in affecting the most 
languid passions ;—it is 

“An attempt made to dispose of the property of a whole people 
without their consent.” 

Your Majesty’s English subjects in the colonies, possessing the ordi- 
nary faculties of mankind, know, that to live under such a plan of gov- 
ernment is not to live in a state of freedom. Your English subjects in 
the colonies, still impressed with the ancient feelings of the people 
from whom they are derived, cannot live under a government which 
does not establish freedom as its basis. 

This scheme, being therefore set up in direct opposition to the 
rooted and confirmed sentiments and habits of thinking of an whole 
people, has produced the effects which ever must result from such 
a collision of power and opinion. For we beg leave, with all duty 
and humility, to represent to your Majesty (what we fear has been 
industriously concealed from you), that it is not merely the opinion 
of a very great number, or even of the majority, but the universal 
sense of the whole body of the people in those provinces, that the 
practice of taxing in the mode, and on the principles, which have 
been lately contended for and enforced, is subversive of all their 
rights. 

This sense has been declared, as we understand on good informa- 
tion, by the unanimous voice of all their assemblies; each assembly 
also, on this point, is perfectly unanimous within itself. It has been 
declared as fully by the actual voice of the people without these 
assemblies as by the constructive voice within them; as well by 
those in that country who addressed as by those who remonstrated; 
and it is as much the avowed opinion of those who have hazarded 
their all rather than take up arms against your Majesty’s forces, as 
of those who have run the same risk to oppose them. The differ- 
ence among them is, not on the grievance, but on the mode of re- 
dress; and we are sorry to say, that they who have conceived hopes 
from the placability of the ministers, who influence the public coun- 
cils of this kingdom, disappear in the multitude of those who con- 
ceive that passive compliance only confirms and emboldens oppres- 
sion. 

The sense of a whole people, most gracious sovereign, never ought 
to be contemned by wise and beneficent rulers; whatever may be 
the abstract claims, or even rights, of the supreme power. We have 
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been too early instructed, and too long habituated to believe, that 
the only firm seat of all authority is in the minds, affections, and in- 
terests of the people, to change our opinions on the theoretic reason- 
ings of speculative men, or for the convenience of a mere tem- 
porary arrangement of state. It is not consistent with equity or 
wisdom to set at defiance the general feelings of great communi- 
ties, and of all the orders which compose them. Much power is tol- 
erated, and passes unquestioned, where much is yielded to opinion. 
All is disputed where exerything is enforced. ; 

Such are our sentiments on the duty and policy of conforming to 
the prejudices of a whole pepole, even where the foundation of such 
prejudices may be false or disputable. But permit us to lay at your 
Majesty’s feet our deliberate judgment on the real merits of that 
principle, the violation of which is the known ground and origin of 
these troubles. We assure your Majesty, that, on our parts, we 
should think ourselves unjustifiable as good citizens, and not in- 
fluenced by the true spirit of Englishmen, if, with any effectual 
means of prevention in our hands, we were to submit to taxes to 
which we did not consent, either directly, or by a representation of 
the people, securing to us the substantial benefit of an absolutely free 
disposition of our own property in that important case. And we add, 
Sir, if fortune, instead of blessing us with a situation where we may 
have daily access to the propitious presence of a gracious prince, had 
fixed us in settlements on the remotest part of the globe, we must 
carry these sentiments with us, as part of our being; persuaded, that 
the distance of situation would render this privilege in the disposal 
of property but the more necessary. If no provision had been made 
for it, such provision ought to be made or permitted. Abuses of sub- 
ordinate authority increase, and all means of redress lessen, as the 
distance of the subject removes him from the seat of the supreme 
power. What, in those circumstances, can save him from the last 
extremes of indignity and oppression but something left in his own 
hands, which may enable him to conciliate the favour and control 
the excesses of government? When no means of power to awe or 
to oblige are possessed, the strongest ties which connect mankind in 
every relation, social and civil, and which teach them mutually to 
respect each other, are broken. Independency, from that moment, 
virtually exists. Its formal declaration will quickly follow. Such 
must be our feelings for ourselves; we are not in possession of an- 
other rule for our brethren. 

When the late attempt practically to annihilate that inestimable 
privilege was made, great disorders and tumults very unhappily and 
very naturally arose from it. In this state of things we were of 
opinion that satisfaction ought instantly to be given; or that, at least, 
the punishment of the disorder ought to be attended with the redress 
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of the grievance. We were of opinion, that if our dependencies had 
so outgrown the positive institutions made for the. preservation of 
liberty in this kingdom that the operation of their powers was be- 
come rather a pressure than a relief to the subjects in the colonies, 
wisdom dictated that the spirit of the constitution should rather 
be applied to their circumstances, than its authority enforced with 
violence in those very parts where its reason became wholly in- 
applicable. 

Other methods were then recommended, and followed, as infallible 
means of restoring peace and order. We looked upon them to be, 
what they have since proved to be, the cause of inflaming discon- 
tent into disobedience, and resistance into revolt. The subversion of 
solemn fundamental charters, on a suggestion of abuse, without 
citation, evidence, or hearnig: the total suspension of the commerce 
of a great maritime city, the capital of a great maritime province, 
during the pleasure of the Crown: the establishment of a miltiary 
force, not accountable to the ordinary tribunals of the country in 
which it was kept up:—these and other proceedings at that time, if 
no previous cause of dissension had subsisted, were sufficient to pro- 
duce great troubles: unjust at all times, they were then irrational. 

We could not conceive, when disorders had arisen from the com- 
plaint of one violated right, that to violate every other was the 
proper means of quieting an exasperated people. It seemed to us 
absurd and preposterous to hold out, as the means of calming a people 
in a state of extreme inflammation, and ready to take up arms, the 
austere law which a rigid conqueror would impose, as the sequel of 
the most decisive victories. 

Recourse, indeed, was at the same time had to force; and we saw 
a force sent out, enough to menace liberty, but not to awe opposi- 
tion; tending to bring odium on the civil power, and contempt on 
the military; at once to provoke and encourage resistance. Force 
was sent out not sufficient to hold one town; laws were passed to in- 
flame thirteen provinces. 

This mode of proceeding by harsh laws and feeble armies could not 
be defended on the principle of mercy and forbearance. For mercy, 
as we conceive, consists, not in the weakness of the means, but in 
the benignity of the ends. We apprehend that mild measures may 
be powerfully enforced; and that acts of extreme rigour and injus- 
tice may be attended with as much feebleness in the execution as 
severity in the formation. 

In consequence of these terrors, which, falling upon some, threat- 
ened all, the colonies made a common cause with the sufferers; and 
proceeded, on their part, to acts of resistance. In that alarming sit- 
uation, we besought your Majesty’s ministers to entertain some 
distrust of the operation of coercive measures, and to profit of their 
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experience. Experience had no effect. The modes of legislative 
rigour were construed, not to have been erroneous in their policy, but 
too limited in their extent. New severities were adopted.. The fish- 
eries of your people in America followed their charters; and their 
mutual combination to defend what they thought their common 
rights, brought on a total prohibition of their mutual commercial 
intercourse. No distinction of persons or merits was observed— 
the peaceable and the mutinous, friends and foes, were alike in- 
volved, as if the rigour of the laws had a certain tendency to recom- 
mend the authority of the legislator. 

Whilst the penal laws increased in rigour, and extended in appli- 
cation over all the colonies, the direct force was applied but to one 
part. Had the great fleet and foreign army since employed been at 
that time called for, the greateness of the preparation would have de- 
clared the magnitude of the danger. The nation would have been 
alarmed, and taught the necessity of some means of reconciliation 
with our countrymen in America, who, whenever they are provoked 
to resistance, demand a force to reduce them to obedience full as 
destructive to us as to them. But parliament and the people, by a 
premeditated concealment of their real situation, were drawn into 
perplexities which furnished excuses for further armaments; and 
whilst they were taught to believe themselves called to suppress a 
riot, they found themselves involved in a mighty war. 

At length British blood was spilled by British hands—a fatal era, 
which we must ever deplore, because your empire will for ever feel 
it. Your Majesty was touched with a sense of so great a disaster, 
Your paternal breast was affected with the sufferings of your Eng- 
lish subjects in America. In your speech from the throne, in the 
beginning of the session of 1775, you were graciously pleased to 
declare yourself inclined to relieve their distresses, and to pardon 
their errors. You felt their sufferings under the late penal acts of 
parliament. But your ministry felt differently. Not discouraged by 
the pernicious effects of all they had hitherto advised, and notwith- 
standing the gracious declaration of your Majesty, they obtained an- 
other act of parliament, in which the rigours of all the former were 
consolidated, and embittered by circumstances of additional severity 
and outrage. The whole trading property of America (even unof- 
fending shipping in port) was indiscriminately and irrecoverably 
given, as the plunder of foreign enemies, to the sailors of your navy. 
This property was put out of the reach of your mercy. Your 
people were despoiled; and your navy, by a new, dangerous, and 
prolific example, corrupted with the plunder of their countrymen. 
Your people in that part of your dominions were put, in their gen- 
eral and political as well as their personal capacity, wholly out of the 
protection of your government. 
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Though unwilling to dwell on all the improper modes of carrying 
on this unnatural and ruinous war, and which have led directly to 
the present unhappy separation of Great Britain and its colonies, we 
must beg leave to represent two particulars, which we are sure 
must have been entirely contrary to your Majesty’s order or appro- 
bation. Every course of action in hostility, however that hostility 
may be just or merited, is not justifiable or excusable. It is the duty 
of those who claim to rule over others not to provoke them beyond 
the necessity of the case; nor to leave stings in their minds which 
must long rankle, even when the appearance of tranquillity is re- 
stored—We therefore assure your Majesty, that it is with shame 
and sorrow we have seen several acts of hostility, which could have 
no other tendency than incurably to alienate the minds of your 
American subjects. To excite, by a proclamation issued by your 
Majesty’s governor, a universal insurrection of negro slaves in any 
of the colonies, is a measure full of complicated horrors; absolutely 
illegal; suitable neither to the practice of war nor to the laws of 
peace. Of the same quality we look upon all attempts to bring down 
on your subjects an irruption of those fierce and cruel tribes of 
savages and cannibals, in which the vestiges of human nature are 
nearly effaced by ignorance and barbarity. They are not fit allies 
for your Majesty in a war with your people. They are not fit in- 
struments of an English government. These, and many other acts, 
we disclaim as having advised or approved when done; and we clear 
ourselves to your Majesty, and to all civilized nations, from any par- 
ticipation whatever, before or after the fact, in such unjustifiable 
and horrid proceedings. 

But there is one weighty circumstance which we lament equally 
with the causes of war, and with the modes of carrying it on—that 
no disposition whatsoever towards peace or reconciliation has ever 
been shown by those who have directed the public councils of this 
kingdom, either before the breaking out of these hostilities, or dur- 
ing the unhappy continuance of them. Every proposition made in 
your parliament to remove the original cause of these troubles, by 
taking off taxes, obnoxious for their principle or their design, has 
been overruled: every bill, brought in for quiet, rejected even on the 
first proposition. The petitions of the colonies have not been admitted 
even to a hearing. The very possibility of public agency, by which 
such petitions could authentically arrive at parliament, has been 
evaded and chicaned away. All the public declarations which indi- 
cate anything resembling a disposition to reconciliation, seem to us 
loose, general, equivocal, capable of various meanings, or of none ; 
and they are accordingly construed differently, at different times, 
by those on whose recommendation they have been made; being 
wholly unlike the precision and stability of public faith; and bearing 
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no mark of that ingenuous simplicity, and native candour and in- 
tegrity, which formerly characterised the English nation. 

Instead of any relaxation of the claim of taxing at the discretion 
of parliament, your ministers have devised a new mode of enforcing 
that claim, much more effectual for the oppression of the colonies, 
though not for your Majesty’s service, both as to the quantity and 
application, than any of the former methods; and their mode has 
been expressly held out by ministers, as a plan not to be departed 
from by the House of Commons, and as the very condition on which 
the legislature is to accept the dependence of the colonies. 

At length, when, after repeated refusals to hear or to conciliate, 
an act, dissolving your government by putting your people in Amer- 
ica out of your protection, was passed, your ministers suffered sev- 
eral months to elapse without affording to them, or to any com- 
munity, or any individual amongst them, the means of entering into 
that protection even on unconditional submission, contrary to your 
Majesty’s gracious declaration from the throne, and in direct viola- 
tion of the public faith. 

We cannot, therefore, agree to unite in new severities against 
the brethren of our blood for their asserting an independency, to 
which, we know in our conscience, they have been necessitated by 
the conduct of those very persons who now make use of that argu- 
ment to provoke us to a continuance and repetition of the acts, which 
in a regular series have led to this great misfortune. 

The reasons, dread Sir, which have been used to justify this per- 
severance in a refusal to hear or conciliate, have been reduced into 
a sort of parliamentary maxims which we do not approve. The 
first of these maxims is, “that the two Houses ought not to receive 
(as they have hitherto refused to receive) petitions containing mat- 
ter derogatory to any part of the authority they claim.’ We con- 
ceive this maxim, and the consequent practice, to be unjustifiable by 
reason or the practice of other sovereign powers, and that it must 
be productive, if adhered to, of a total separation between this king- 
dom and its dependencies. The supreme power, being in ordinary 
cases the ultimate judge, can, as we conceive, suffer nothing in hay- 
ing any part of his rights excepted to, or even discussed, before him- 
self. We know that sovereigns in other countries, where the asser- 
tion of absolute regal power is as high as the assertion of absolute 
power in any politic body can possibly be here, have received many 
petitions in direct opposition to many of their claims of prerogative; 
have listened to them; condescended to discuss and to give answers 
to them. This refusal to admit even the discussion of any part of 
an undefined prerogative will naturally tend to annihilate any privi- 
lege that can be claimed by every inferior dependent community, 
and every subordinate order in the state. 
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~ The next maxim, which has been put as a bar to any plan of ac- 
commodation, is, “that no offer of terms of peace ought to be made 
before parliament is assured that these terms will be accepted.” On 
this we beg to leave to represent to your Majesty, that if in all events 
the policy of this kingdom is to govern the people in your colonies 
as a free people, no mischief can possibly happen from a declaration 
to them, and to the world, of the manner and form in which parlia- 
ment proposes that they shall enjoy the freedom it protects. It is an 
encouragement to the innocent and meritorious that they at least 
shall enjoy those advantages which they patiently expected, rather 
from the benignity of parliament than their own efforts. Persons 
more contumacious may also see that they are resisting terms of per- 
haps greater freedom and happiness than they are now in arms to 
obtain. The glory and propriety of offered mercy is neither tar- 
nished nor weakened by the folly of those who refuse to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

We cannot think that the declaration of independency makes any 
natural difference in the reason and policy of the offer. No prince 
out of the possession of his dominions, and become a sovereign de 
jure only, ever thought it derogatory to his rights or his interests to 
hold out to his former subjects a distinct prospect of the advantages 
to be derived from his readmission, and a security for some of the 
most fundamental of’ those popular privileges in vindication of 
which he had been deposed. On the contrary, such offers have been 
almost uniformly made under similar circumstances. Besides, as 
your Majesty has been graciously pleased, in your speech from the 
throne, to declare your intention of restoring your people in the 
colonies to a state of law and liberty, no objection can possibly lie 
against defining what that law and liberty are; because those who 
offer, and those who are to receive, terms frequently differ most 
widely, and most materially, in the signification of these words, and 
in the objects to which they apply. 

To say that we do not know, at this day, what the grievances of 
the colonies are (be they real or pretended), would be unworthy 
of us. But whilst we are thus waiting to be informed of what we 
perfectly know, we weaken the powers of the commissioners; we 
delay, perhaps we lose, the happy hour of peace; we are wasting the 
substance of both countries; we are continuing the effusion of 
human, of Christian, of English blood. 

We are sure that we must have your Majesty’s heart along with 
us, when we declare in favour of mixing something conciliatory 
with our force. Sir, we abhor the idea of making a conquest of 
ur countrymen. We wish that they may yield to well ascertained, 
vell authenticated, and well secured terms of reconciliation; not that 
your Majesty should owe the recovery of your dominions to their 
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total waste and destruction. Humanity will not permit us to enter- 
tain such a desire; nor will the reverence we bear to the civil rights 
of mankind make us even wish that questions of great difficulty, of 
the last importance, and lying deep in the vital principles of the 
British constitution, should be solved by the arms of foreign mer- 
cenary soldiers. 

It is not, Sir, from a want of the most inviolable duty to your 
Majesty, not from a want of a partial and passionate regard to that 
part of your empire in which we reside, and which we wish to be 
supreme, that we have hitherto withstood all attempts to render the 
supremacy of one part of your dominions inconsistent with the lib- 
erty and safety of all the rest. The motives of our opposition are 
found in those very sentiments which we are supposed to violate. 
For we are convinced beyond a doubt that a system of dependence, 
which leaves no security to the people for any part of their freedom 
in their own hands, cannot be established in any inferior member of 
the British empire, without consequentially destroying the freedom 
of that very body in favour of whose boundless pretensions such a 
scheme is adopted. We know and feel that arbitrary power over 
distant regions is not within the competence, nor to be exercised 
agreeably to the forms, or consistently with the spirit, of great 
popular assemblies. If such assemblies are called to a nominal share 
in the exercise of such power, in order to screen, under general par- 
ticipation, the guilt of desperate measures, it tends only the more 
deeply to corrupt the deliberative character of those assemblies, in 
training them to blind obedience; in habituating them to proceed 
upon grounds of fact, with which they can rarely be sufficiently ac- 
quainted, and in rendering them executive instruments of designs, 
the bottom of which they cannot possibly fathom. 

To leave any real freedom to parliament, freedom must be left to 
the colonies. A military government is the only substitute for civil 
liberty. That the establishment of sucha power in America will utterly 
ruin our finances (though its certain effect) is the smallest part of 
our concern. It will become an apt, powerful, and certain engine 
for the destruction of our freedom here. Great bodies of armed 
men, trained to a contempt of popular assemblies representative 
of an English people; kept up for the purpose of exacting imposi- 
tions without their consent, and maintained by that exaction; in- 
struments in subverting, without any process of law, great ancient 
establishments and respected forms of government; set free from, 
and therefore above, the ordinary English tribunals of the country 
where they serve ;—these men cannot so transform themselves, merely 
by crossing the sea, as to behold with love and reverence, and sub- 
mit with profound obedience to the very same things in Great Brit: 
tain which in America they had been taught to despise, and hac 
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been accustomed to awe and humble. All your Majesty’s troops, 
in the rotation of service, will pass through this discipline, and con- 
tract these habits. If we could flatter ourselves that this would not 
happen, we must be the weakest of men: we must be the worst, if 
we were indifferent whether it happened or not. What, gracious 
sovereign, is the empire of America to us, or the empire of the 
world, if we lose our own liberties? We deprecate this last of 
evils. We deprecate the effect of the doctrines which must support 
and countenance the government over conquered Englishmen. 

As it will be impossible long to resist the powerful and equitable 
arguments in favour of the freedom of these unhappy people that 
are to be drawn from the principle of our own liberty; attempts will 
be made, attempts have been made, to ridicule and to argue away 
this principle; and to inculcate into the minds of your people other 
maxims of government and other grounds of obedience, than those 
which have prevailed at and since the glorious revolution. By de- 
grees, these doctrines, by being convenient, may grow prevalent. 
The consequence is not certain; but a general change of principles 
tarely happens among a people without leading to a change of gov- 
ernment. 

Sir, your throne cannot stand secure upon the principles of un- 
conditional submission and passive obedience; on powers exercised 
without the concurrence of the people to be governed; on acts made 
in defiance of their prejudices and habits; on acquiescence procured 
by foreign mercenary troops, and secured by standing armies. These 
may possibly be the foundation of other thrones: they must be the 
subversion of yours. It was not to passive principles in our an- 
cestors that we owe the honour of appearing before a sovereign 
who cannot feel that he is a prince without knowing that we ought 
to be free. The revolution is a departure from the ancient course 
of the descent of this monarchy. The people at that time re-entered 
into their original rights; and it was because a positive law author- 
ized what was then done, but because the freedom and safety of the 
subject, the origin and cause of all laws, required a proceeding para- 
mount and superior to them. At that ever-memorable and instruc- 
tive period, the letter of the law was superseded in favour of the 
substance of liberty. To the free choice, therefore, of the people, 
without either king or parliament, we owe that happy establishment, 
out of which both king and parliament were regenerated. From 
that great principle of liberty have originated the statutes, con- 
firming and ratifying the establishment from which your Majesty 
derives your right to rule over us. Those statutes have not given us 
our liberties; our liberties have produced them. Every hour of 
your Majesty’s reign your title stands upon the very same foundation 
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on which it was at first laid; and we do not know a better on which 
it can possibly be placed. 

Convinced, Sir, that you cannot have different rights and a dif- 
ferent security in different parts of your dominions, we wish to 
lay an even platform for your throne; and to give it an unmovable 
stability, by laying it on the general freedom of your people; and 
by securing to your Majesty that confidence and affection in all parts 
of your dominions which makes your best security and dearest title 
in this the chief seat of your empire. 

Such, Sir, being amongst us the foundation of monarchy itself, 
much more clearly and much more peculiarly is it the ground of all 
parliamentary power. Parliament is a security provided for the 
protection of freedom, and not a subtile fiction contrived to amuse 
the people in its place. The authority of both Houses can still less 
than that of the Crown be supported upon different principles in dif- 
ferent places; so as to be for one part of your subjects a protector 
of liberty, and for another a fund of despotism, through which pre- 
rogative is extended by occasional powers, whenever an arbitrary 
will finds itself straitened by the restrictions of law. Had it seemed 
good to parliament to consider itself as the indulgent guardian and 
strong protector of the freedom of the subordinate popular as- 
semblies, instead of exercising its power to their annihilation, there 
is no doubt that it never could have been their inclination, because 
not their interest, to raise questions on the extent of parliamentary 
rights; or to enfeeble privileges which were the security of their 
own. Powers, evident from necessity, and not suspicious from an 
alarming mode or purpose in the exertion, would, as formerly they 
were, be cheerfully submitted to; and these would have been fully 
sufficient for conservation of unity in the empire, and for directing 
its wealth to one common centre. Another use has produced other 
consequences; and a power which refuses to be limited by mod- 
eration must either be lost, or find other more distinct and satisfac- 
tory limitations. 

As for us, a supposed, or, if it could be, a real, participation in 
arbitrary power would never reconcile our minds to its establish- 
ment. We should be ashamed to stand before your Majesty boldly 
asserting, in our own favour, inherent rights which bind and regu- 
late the Crown itself, and yet insisting on the exercise, in our own 
persons, of a more arbitrary sway over our fellow-citizens and 
fellow-freemen. 

These, gracious sovereign, are the sentiments which we consider 
ourselves as bound, in justification of our present conduct, in the 
most serious and solemn manner to lay at your Majesty’s feet. We 
have been called by your Majesty’s writs and proclamations, and 
we have been authorised, either by hereditary privilege, or the choice 
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of your people, to confer and treat with your Majesty, in your 
highest councils, upon the arduous affairs of your kingdom. We are 
sensible of the whole importance of the duty which this constitu- 
tional summons implies. We know the religious punctuality of at- 
tendance which, in the ordinary course, it demands. It is no light 
cause which, even for a time, could persuade us to relax in any 
part of that attendance. The British empire is in convulsions which 
threaten its dissolution. Those particular proceedings which cause 
and inflame this disorder, after many years’ incessant struggle, we 
find ourselves wholly unable to oppose, and unwilling to behold. All 
our endeavours having proved fruitless, we are fearful at this time 
of irritating, by contention, those passions which we have found it 
impracticable to compose by reason. We cannot permit ourselves 
to countenance, by the appearance of a silent assent, proceedings 
fatal to the liberty and unity of the empire; proceedings which ex- 
haust the strength of all your Majesty’s dominions, destroy all trust 
and dependence of our allies, and leave us both at home and abroad 
exposed to the suspicious mercy and uncertain inclinations of our. 
neighbour and rival powers; to whom, by this desperate course, we 
are driving our countrymen for protection, and with whom we have 
forced them into connexions, and may bind them by habits and by 
interest :—an evil which no victories that may be obtained, no severi- 
ties which may be exercised, ever will or can remove. 

If but the smallest hope should from any circumstances appear of 
a return to the ancient maxims and true policy of this kingdom, we 
shall with joy and readiness return to our attendance, in order to 
give our hearty support to whatever means may be left for allevi- 
ating the complicated evils which oppress this nation. 

If this should not happen, we have discharged our consciences by 
this faithful representation to your Majesty and our country; and, 
however few in number, or however we may be overborne by prac- 
tices, whose operation is but too powerful, by the revival of danger- 
ous, exploded principles, or by the misguided zeal of such arbitrary 
factions as formerly prevailed in this kingdom, and always to its 
detriment and disgrace, we have the satisfaction of standing forth 
and recording our names in assertion of those principles whose oper- 
ation hath, in better times, made your Majesty a’ great prince, and 
the British dominions a mighty empire. 


ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH -COLONISTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


Tue very dangerous crisis, into which the British empire is 
brought, as it accounts for, so it justifies, the unusual step we take 
in addressing ourselves to you. 

The distempers of the state are grown to such a degree of vio- 
lence and malignity as to render all ordinary remedies vain and 

frivolous. In such a deplorable situation an adherence to the com- 
-mon forms of business appears to us rather as an apology to cover a 
supine neglect of duty, than the means of performing it in a manner 
adequate to the exigency that presses upon us. The common means 
we have already tried, and tried to no purpose. As our last re- 
source, we turn ourselves to you. We address you merely in our 
private capacity; vested with no other authority than what will nat- 
urally attend those, in whose declarations of benevolence you have no 
reason to apprehend any mixture of dissimulation or design. 

We have this title to your attention: we call upon it in a moment 
of the utmost importance to us all. We find, with infinite concern, 
that arguments are used to persuade you of the necessity of sep- 
arating yourselves from your ancient connexion with your parent 
country, grounded on a supposition that a general principle of 
alienation and enmity to you had pervaded the whole of this king- 
dom; and that there does no longer subsist between you and us any 
common and kindred principles, upon which we can possibly unite 
consistently with those ideas of liberty in which you have justly 
placed your whole happiness. 

If this fact were true, the inference drawn from it would be irre- 
sistible. But nothing is less founded. We admit, indeed, that vio- 
lent addresses have been procured with uncommon pains by wicked 
and designing men, purporting to be the genuine voice of the whole 
people of England; that they have been published by authority here; 
and made known to you by proclamations; in order, by despair and 
resentment, incurably to poison your minds against the origin of 
your race, and to render all cordial reconciliation between us utterly 
impracticable. The same wicked men, for the same bad purposes, 
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have so far surprised the justice of parliament, as to cut off all com- 
munication betwixt us, except what is to go in their own fallacious 
and hostile channel. 

But we conjure you by the invaluable pledges, which have hitherto 
united, and which we trust will hereafter lastingly unite us, that you 
do not suffer yourselves to be persuaded, or provoked, into an 
opinion, that you are at war with this nation. Do not think, that the 
whole, or even the: uninfluenced majority, of Englishmen in this 
island are enemies to their own blood on the American continent. 
Much delusion has been practised; much corrupt influence treacher- 
ously employed. But still a large, and we trust the largest and 
soundest, part of this kingdom perseveres in the most perfect unity 
of sentiments, principles, and affections, with you. It spreads out a 
large and liberal platform of common liberty, upon which we may 
all unite for ever. It abhors the hostilities which have been carried 
on against you, as much as you who feel the cruel effect of them. 
It has disclaimed, in the most solemn manner, at the foot of the 
throne itself, the addresses, which tended to irritate your sovereign 
against his colonies. We are persuaded that even many of those 
who unadvisedly have put their hands to such intemperate and in- 
flammatory addresses, have not at all apprehended to what such pro- 
ceedings naturally lead; and would sooner die, than afford them the 
least countenance, if they were sensible of their fatal effects on the 
union and liberty of the empire. 

For ourselves, we faithfully assure you that we have ever con- 
sidered you as rational creatures; as free agents; as men willing to 
pursue, and able to discern, your own true interest. We have wished 
to continue united with you, in order that a people of one origin and 
one character should be directed to the rational objects of govern- 
ment by joint counsels, and protected in them my a common force. 
Other subordination in you we require none. We have never pressed 
that argument of general union to the extinction of your local, nat- 
ural, and just privileges. Sensible of what is due both to the dignity 
and weakness of man, we have never wished to place over you any 
government, over which, in great fundamental points, you should 
have no sort of check or control in your own hands, or which should 
be repugnant to your situation, principles, and character. 

No circumstances of fortune, you may be assured, will ever in- 
duce us to form, or tolerate, any such design. If the disposition of 
Providence (which we deprecate) should even prostrate you at our 
feet, broken in power and in spirit, it would be our duty and inclina- 
tion to revive, by every practical means, that free energy of mind, 
which a fortune unsuitable to your virtue had damped and dejected; 
and to put you voluntarily in possession of those very privileges 
which you had in vain attempted to assert by arms. For we solemnly 
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declare, that although we should look upon a separation from you 
as a heavy calamity (and the heavier, because we know you must 
have your full share in it), yet we had much rather see you totally 
independent of this Crown and kingdom, than joined to it by so un- 
natural a conjunction as that of freedom with servitude :—a conjunc- 
tion which, if it were at all practicable, could not fail in the end of 
being more mischievous to the peace, prosperity, greatness, and 
power of this nation, than beneficial, by an enlargement of the 
bounds of nominal empire. 

But because, brethren, these professions are general, and such as 
even enemies may make, when they reserve to themselves the con- 
struction of what servitude and what liberty are, we inform you, 
that we adopt your own standard of the blessing of free government. 
We are of opinion that you ought to enjoy the sole and exclusive 
right of freely granting, and applying to the support of your admin- 
istration, what God has freely granted as a reward to your industry. 
And we do not confine this immunity from exterior coercion in this 
great point solely to what regards your local establishment, but also 
to what may be thought proper for the maintenance of the whole 
empire. In this resource we cheerfully trust and acquiesce: satis- 
fied by evident reason that no other expectation of revenue can 
possibly be given by free men; and knowing, from an experience 
uniform both on yours and on our side of the ocean, that such an 
expectation has never yet been disappointed. We know of no road 
to your coffers but through your affections. 

To manifest our sentiments the more clearly to you and to the 
world on this subject; we declare our opinion, that if no revenue 
at all, which, however, we are far from supposing, were to be ob- 
tained from you to this kingdom, yet as long as it is our happiness to 
be joined with you in bonds of fraternal charity and freedom, with 
an open and flowing commerce between us, one principle of enmity 
and friendship pervading, and one right of war and peace direct- 
ing, the strength of the whole empire, we are likely to be, at 
least, as powerful as any nation, or as any combination of nations, 
which in the course of human events may be formed against us. 
We are sensible that a very large proportion of the wealth and 
power of every empire must necessarily be thrown upon the presid- 
ing state. We are sensible that such a state ever has borne, and ever 
must bear, the greatest part, and sometimes the whole, of the pub- 
lic expenses: and we think her well indemnified for that (rather 
apparent than real) inequality of charge, in the dignity and pre- 
eminence she enjoys, and in the superior opulence which, after all 
charges defrayed, must necessarily remain at the centre of affairs. 
Of this principle we are not without evidence in our remembrance 
(not yet effaced) of the glorious and happy days of this empire. 
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We are, therefore, incapable of that prevaricating style, by which, 
when taxes without your consent are to be extorted from you, this 
nation is represented as in the lowest state of impoverishment and 
public distress; but when we are called upon to oppress you by 
force of arms, it is painted as scarcely feeling its impositions, 
abounding with wealth, and inexhaustible in its resources. 

We also reason and feel as you do on the invasion of your char- 
ters. Because the charters comprehend the essential forms by 
which you enjoy your liberties, we regard them as most sacred, and 
by no means to be taken away or altered without process, without 
examination, and without hearing, as they have lately been. We 
even think that they ought by no means to be altered at all but at 
the desire of the greater part of the people who live under them. 
We cannot look upon men as delinquents in the mass; much less are 
we desirous of lording over our brethren, insulting their honest 
pride, and wantonly overturning establishments judged to be just and 
convenient by the public wisdom of this nation at their institution; 
and which long and inveterate use has taught you to look up to with 
affection and reverence. As we disapproved of the proceedings with 
regard to the forms of your constitution, so we are equally tender 
of every leading principle of free government. We never could 
think with approbation of putting the military power out of the coer- 
cion of the civil justice in the country where it acts. 

We disclaim also any sort of share in that other measure which 
has been used to alienate your affections from this country, namely, 
the introduction of foreign mercenaries. We saw their employment 
with shame and regret, especially in numbers so far exceeding the 
English forces as in effect to constitute vassals who have no sense 
of freedom, and strangers who have no common interest or feelings, 
as the arbiters of our unhappy domestic quarrel. 

We likewise saw with shame the African slaves, who had been 
sold to you on public faith, and under the sanction of acts of par- 
liament, to be your servants and your guards, employed to cut the 
throats of their masters. 

You will not, we trust, believe that, born in a civilised country, 
formed to gentle manners, trained in a merciful religion, and living 
in enlightened and polished times where even foreign hostility is 
softened from its original sternness, we could have thought of letting 
loose upon you, our late beloved brethren, these fierce tribes of sav- 
ages and caninibals, in whom the traces of human nature are ef- 
faced by ignorance and barbarity. We rather wished to have joined 
with you in bringing gradually that unhappy part of mankind into 
civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to have confirmed 
their evil habits, and increased their natural ferocity, by fleshing 
them in the slaughter of you, whom our wiser and better ancestors 
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had sent into the wilderness, with the express view of introducing, 
along with our holy religion, its humane and charitable manners. 
We do not hold that all things are lawful in war. We should think 
that every barbarity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, in tortures, and 
other cruelties too horrible, and too full of turpitude, for Christian 
mouths to utter, or ears to hear, if done at our instigation by those 
who we know will make war thus if they make it at all, to be to all 
intents and purposes as if done by ourselves. We clear ourselves to 
you our brethren, to the present age, and to future generations, to 
our king and our country, and to Europe, which as a spectator be- 
holds this tragic scene, of every part or share in adding this last and 
worst of evils to the inevitable mischiefs of a civil war. 

We do not call you rebels and traitors. We do not call for the 
vengeance of the Crown against you. We do not know how to 
qualify millions of our countrymen, contending with one heart for 
an admission to privileges which we have ever thought our own 
happiness and honour, by odious and unworthy names. On the con- 
trary, we highly revere the principles on which you act, though we 
lament some of their effects. Armed as you are, we embrace you 
as our friends, and as our brethren, by the best and dearest ties of 
relation. 

We view the establishment of the English colonies on principles 
of liberty as that which is to render this kingdom venerable to future 
ages. In comparison of this we regard all the victories and con- 
quests of our warlike ancestors, or of our own times, as barbarous, 
vulgar distinctions, in which many nations, whom we look upon with 
little respect or value, have equalled if not far exceeded us. This is 
the peculiar and appropriated glory of England. Those who have 
and who hold to that foundation of common liberty, whether on this 
or on your side of the ocean, we consider as the true, and the only 
true, Englishmen. Those who depart from it, whether there or here, 
are attainted corrupted in blood, and wholly fallen from their original 
rank and value. They are the real rebels to the fair constitution 
and just supremacy of England. 

We exhort you, therefore, to cleave for ever to those principles, 
as being the true bond of union in this empire; and to show, by a 
manly perseverance, that the sentiments of honour, and the rights of 
mankind, are not held by the uncertain events of war, as you have 
hitherto shown a glorious and affecting example to the world that 
they are not dependent on the ordinary conveniences and satisfac- 
tions of life. 

Knowing no other arguments to be used to men of liberal minds, 
it is upon these very principles, and these alone, we hope and trust 
that no flattering and no alarming circumstances shall permit you 
to listen to the seductions of those who would alienate you from your 
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dependence on the Crown and parliament of this kingdom. That 
very liberty, which you so justly prize above.all things, originated 
here: and it may be very doubtful whether, without being constantly 
fed from the original fountain, it can be at all perpetuated or pre- 
served in its native purity and perfection. Untried forms of govern- 
ment may, to unstable minds, recommend themselves even by their 
novelty. But you will do well to remember that England has been 
great and happy under the present limited monarchy (subsisting in 
more or less vigour and purity) for several hundred years. None 
but England can communicate to you the benefits of such a constitu- 
tion. We apprehend you are not now, nor for ages are likely to 
be, capable of that form of constitution in an independent state. Be- 
sides, let us suggest to you our apprehensions that your present union 
(in which we rejoice, and which we wish long to subsist) cannot al- 
ways subsist without the authority and weight of this great and long- 
respected body, to equipoise, and to preserve you amongst yourselves 
in a just and fair equality. It may not even be impossible that a 
long course of war with the administration of this country may be 
but a prelude to a series of wars and contentions among yourselves, 
to end, at length (as such scenes have too often ended), in a species 
of humiliating repose, which nothing but the preceding calamities 
would reconcile to the dispirited few who survived them. We allow 
that even this evil is worth the risk to men of honour, when rational 
liberty is at stake, as in the present case we confess and lament that 
it is. But if ever a real security, by parliament, is given against 
the terror or the abuse of unlimited power, and after such security 
given you should persevere in resistance, we leave you to consider 
whether the risk is not incurred without an object; or incurred for 
an object infinitely diminished by such concessions in its importance 
and value. 

As to other points of discussion, when these grand fundamentals 
of your grants and charters are once settled and ratified by clear 
parliamentary authority, as the ground for peace and forgiveness on 
our side, and for a manly and liberal obedience on yours, treaty, and 
a spirit of reconciliation, will easily and securely adjust whatever 
may remain. Of this we give you our word, that so far as we are 
at present concerned, as if by any event we should become more 
concerned hereafter, you may rest assured, upon the pledges of 
honour not forfeited, faith not violated, and uniformity of character 
and profession not yet broken, we at least, on these grounds, will 
never fail you. 

Respecting your wisdom, and valuing your safety, we do not call 
upon you to trust your existence to your enemies. We do not ad- 
vise you to an unconditional submission. With satisfaction we as- 
sure you that almost all in both Houses (however unhappily they, 
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have been deluded, so as not to give any immediate effect to their 
opinion) disclaim that idea. You can have no friends in whom 
you cannot rationally confide. But parliament is your friend from 
the moment in which, removing its confidence from those who have 
constantly deceived its good intentions, it adopts the sentiments of 
those who have made sacrifices (inferior indeed to yours), but have, 
however, sacrificed enough to demonstrate the sincerity of their re- 
gard and value for your liberty and prosperity. 

Arguments may be used to weaken your confidence in that public 
security; because, from some unpleasant appearances, there is a 
suspicion that parliament itself is somewhat fallen from its independ- 
ent spirit. How far this supposition may be founded in fact we 
are unwilling to determine. But we are well assured from experi- 
ence, that even if all were true that is contended for, and in the 
extent, too, in which it is argued, yet as long as the solid and well- 
disposed forms of this constitution remain, there ever is within par- 
liament itself a power of renovating its principles, and effecting a 
self-reformation, which no other plan of government has ever con- 
tained. This constitution has therefore admitted innumerable im- 
provements, either for the correction of the original scheme, or for 
removing corruptions, or for bringing its principles better to suit 
those changes which have successively happened in the circum- 
stances of the nation, or in the manners of the people. 

We feel that the growth of the colonies is just a change of circum- 
stances; and that our present dispute is an exigency as pressing as 
any which ever demanded a revision of our government. Public 
troubles have often called upon this country to look into its constitu- 
tion. It has ever been bettered by such a revision. If our happy 
and luxuriant increase of dominion, and our diffused population, 
have outgrown:the limits of a constitution made for a contracted ob- 
ject, we ought to bless God, who has furnished us with this noble 
occasion for displaying our skill and beneficence in enlarging the 
scale of rational happiness, and of making the politic generosity of 
this kingdom as extensive as its fortune. If we set about this great 
work, on both sides, with the same conciliatory turn of mind, we 
may now, as in former times, owe even to our mutual mistakes, con- 
tentions, and animosities, the lasting concord, freedom, happiness, 
and glory of this empire. 

Gentlemen, the distance between us, with other obstructions, has 
caused much misrepresentation of our mutual sentiments. We, there- 
fore, to obviate them as well as we are able, take this method of 
assuring you of our thorough detestation of the whole war; and 
particularly the mercenary and savage war carried on or attempted 
against you: our thorough abhorrence of all addresses adverse to 
you, whether public or private; our assurances of an invariable affec- 
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tion towards you; our constant regard to your privileges and liber- 
ties; and our opinion of the solid security yeu ought to enjoy for 
them, under the paternal care and nurture of a protecting parlia- 
ment. 

Though many of us have earnestly wished that the authority of 
that august and venerable body, so necessary in many respects to the 
union of the whole, should be rather limited by its own equity and 
discretion, than by any bounds described by positive laws and public 
compacts; and though we felt the extreme difficulty, by any theoreti- 
cal limitations, of qualifying that authority so as to preserve one 
part and deny another; and though you (as we gratefully acknowl- 
edge) had acquiesced most cheerfully under that prudent reserve of 
the constitution, at that happy moment, when neither you nor we ap- 
prehended a further return of the exercise of invidious powers, we are 
now as fully persuaded as you can be, by the malice, inconstancy, and 
perverse inquietude of many men, and by the incessant endeavours 
of an arbitrary faction, now too powerful, that our common neces- 
sities do require a full explanation and ratified security for your 
liberties and our quiet. 

Although his Majesty’s condescension in committing the direction of 
his affairs into the hands of the known friends of his family, and 
of the liberties of all his people, would, we admit, be a great means 
of giving repose to your minds, as it must give infinite facility to 
reconciliation, yet we assure you, that we think, with such a security 
as we recommend, adopted from necessity, and not choice, even by 
the unhappy authors and instruments of the public misfortunes, that 
the terms of reconciliation, if once accepted by parliament, would 
not be broken. We also pledge ourselves to you, that we should 
give, even to those unhappy persons, a hearty support in effectuating 
the peace of the empire; and every opposition in an attempt to cast 
it again into disorder. 

When that happy hour shall arrive, let us in all affection recom- 
mend to you the wisdom of continuing, as in former times, or even in 
a more ample measure, the support of your government, and even 
to give to your administration some degree of reciprocal interest in 
your freedom. We earnestly wish you not to furnish your enemies, 
here or elsewhere, with any sort of pretexts for reviving quarrels 
by too reserved and severe or penurious an exercise of those sacred 
rights, which no pretended abuse in the exercise ought to impair, 
nor, by overstraining the principles of freedom, to make them less 
compatible with those haughty sentiments in others, which the very 
same principles may be apt to breed in minds not tempered with the 
utmost equity and justice. 

The well-wishers of the liberty and union of this empire salute 
you, and recommend you most heartily to the Divine protection. 
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LETTER TO DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


August, 1781. 

Dear Si1r,—I feel as an honest man and as a good citizen ought 
to feel, the calamities of the present unhappy war. The only part, 
however, of those calamities which personally affects myself is, that 
I have been obliged to discontinue my intercourse with you; but that 
one misfortune I must consider as equivalent to many. I may, in- 
deed, with great truth, assure you, that your friendship has always 
been an object of my ambition; and that, if a high and very sincere 
esteem of your talents and virtues could give me a title to it, I am 
not wholly unworthy of that honour. I flatter myself that your be- 
lief in the reality of these sentiments will excuse the liberty I take, 
of laying before you a matter in which I have no small concern. 
The application I make originates wholly from myself, and has 
not been suggested to me by any person whatsoever. 

I have lately been informed with great certainty, and with no 
less surprise, that the congress have made an application for the 
return of my friend General Burgoyne to captivity in America, at 
a time when the exchange of almost all the rest of the convention 
officers has been completed. It is true that this requisition has been 
for the present withdrawn; but then, it may be renewed at every in- 
stant; and no arrangement has been made or proposed, which may 
prevent a thing on all accounts so very disagreeable, as to see the 
most opposite interests conspiring in the persecution of a man, 
formed, by the unparalleled candour and moderation of his mind, to 
unite the most discordant parties in his favour. 

I own this proceeding of the congress fills me with astonishment. 
I am persuaded that some unusually artful management, or very 
unexampled delusion, has operated to produce an effect which can- 
not be accounted for on any of the ordinary principles of nature or 
of policy. 

I shall not enter into the particulars of the convention under which 
this claim is made, nor into the construction of it, nor the execution. 
I am not, perhaps, capable of doing justice to the merits of the cause; 
and if I were, I am not disposed to put them upon any ground of 
argument, because (whatever others might and possibly ought to do) 
I am not pleading a point of strict right, but appealing to your known 
principals of honour and generosity, with the freedom and privileges 
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of an old friendship; and as I suppose you perfectly acquainted with 
the whole history of the extraordinary treatment General Burgoyne 
has met with, I am resolved not to show so much distrust in so sound 
a memory and so good a judgment as yours, as to attempt to refresh 
the one or to lead the other. 

I am ready to admit that General Burgoyne has been and (as far 
as what is left him will suffer) is a very affectionate and a very 
jealous servant of the crown; and that in America he acted as an 
officer of the king (so long as fortune favoured him) with great 
abilities, and distinguished fidelity, activity, and spirit. You, my 
dear sir, who have made such astonishing exertions in the cause 
which you espouse, and are so deeply read in human nature and in 
human morals, know better than anybody, that men will and that 
sometimes they are bound to take very different views and measures 
of their duty from local and from professional situation; and that 
we may all have equal merit in extremely different lines of conduct. 
You know that others may deserve the whole of your admiration in 
a cause, in which your judgment leads you to oppose them. But 
whatever may be our opinions on the origin of this fatal war, I assure 
you, General Burgoyne has the merit of never having driven it on 
with violence, or fostered or kept it alive by any evil arts, or aggra- 
vated its natural mischiefs by unnecessary rigor; but has behaved on all 
occasions with that temper which becomes a great military character, 
which loves nothing so well in the profession, as the means it so fre- 
quently furnishes of splendid acts of generosity and humanity. 

You have heard of the sacrifices he has made to his nice sense of 
honour on this side of the water—sacrifices far beyond the just de- 
mands of the principle to which they were made. This has been no 
advantage to the country where he was piqued to it. Shall America, 
too, call for sacrifices that are still more severe, and of full as little 
advantage to those who demand them? I know the rigour of politi- 
cal necessity; but I see here as little of necessity, or even expedience, 
as of propriety. I know the respect that is due to all public bodies; 
but none of them are exempt from mistake; and the most disrespect- 
ful thing that can be done towards them is to suppose them incapable 
of correcting an error. 

If I were not fully persuaded of your liberal and manly way of 
thinking, I should presume, in the hostile situation in which I stand, 
to make an application to you. But in this piece of experimental 
philosophy I run no risk of offending you. I apply not to the am- 
bassador of America, but to Dr. Franklin, the philosopher,—the 
friend and the lover of his species. In that light, whatever colour 
politics may take,—I shall ever have the honour to be, dear sir, etc., 


etc., 
EDM BURKE, 


LETTER FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
TO EDMUND BURKE 


Passy, October 15, 1781. 

Srr,—I received but a few days ago your very friendly letter of 
August last, on the subject of General Burgoyne. 

Since the foolish part of mankind will make wars from time to 
time with each other, not having sense enough otherwise to settle 
their differences, it certainly becomes the wiser part, who cannot 
prevent these wars, to alleviate as much as possible the calamities 
attending them. 

Mr. Burke always stood high in my esteem; his affectionate con- 
cern for his friend renders him still more amiable, and makes the 
honour he does me in admitting me of the number still more pre- 
cious. 

I do not think the congress have any wish to persecute General 
Burgoyne. I never heard till I received your letter that they had 
recalled him. If they have made such a resolution, it must be, I 
suppose, a conditional one;—to take place in case their offer of ex- 
changing him for Mr. Laurens should not be accepted—a resolution 
intended to enforce that offer. 

I have just received an authentic copy of the resolve containing 
that offer, and authorizing me to make it. As I have no communica- 
tion with your ministers, I send it enclosed to you. If you can find 
any means of negotiating this business, I am sure the restoring an- 
other worthy man to his family and friends will be an addition to 
your pleasure—With great and invariable respect and affection, 

Seka) Syne 
Your most humble and most obedient Servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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AN ESSAY ON 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


BY 
THomaAS PAINE 


(Thomas Paine, English Theist and economist, was born in Norfolk, 
1737, of Quaker stock. Advocating American independence, he published 
a pamphlet entitled “Common Sense” in 1776. His “Crisis” followed this 
work and in 1787 published a reply to Burke’s attack on the principles of 
the French Revolution, “The Rights of Man”. Another of his works was 
“The Age of Reason’, which is a plea for Theism. He died in 1809.) 


TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


SIR, 

I present you a small Treatise in defence of those Principles of 
Freedom which your exemplary Virtue hath so eminently contributed 
to establish. That the Rights of Man may become as universal as 
your Benevolence can wish, and that you may enjoy the Happiness 
of seeing the New World regenerate the Old, is the prayer of 

Sir, 
Your much obliged, and 
Obedient humble Servant, 
THOMAS PAINE. 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


From the part Mr. Burke took in the American Revolution, it was 
iatural that I should consider him a friend to mankind; and as our 
.cquaintance commenced on that ground, it would have been more 
reeable to me to have had cause to continue in that opinion than 
o change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made his violent speech last winter in the 
english Parliament against the French Revolution and the National 
Assembly, I was in Paris, and had written him but a short time be- 
ore to inform him how prosperously matters were going on. Soon 
fter this I saw his advertisement of the pamphlet he intended to 
ublish. As the attack was to be made in a language but little 
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studied, and less understood in France, and as everything suffers 
by translation, I promised some of the friends of the Revolution in 
that country what whenever Mr. Burke’s pamphlet came forth I would 
answer it. This appeared to me the more necessary to be done when 
I saw the flagrant misrepresentations which Mr. Burke’s pamphlet 
contains; and that while it is an outrageous abuse on the French 
Revolution and the principles of Liberty, it is an imposition on the 
rest of the world. 

I am the more astonished and disappointed at this conduct in Mr. 
Burke, as (from the circumstance I am going to mention) I had 
formed other expectations. 

I had seen enough of the miseries of war to wish it might never 
more have existence in the world, and that some other mode might 
be found out to settle the differences that should occasionally arise 
in the neighbourhood of Nations. This certainly might be done if 
Courts were disposed to set honestly about it, or if countries were 
enlightened enough not to be made the dupes of Courts. The people 
of America had been bred up in the same prejudices against France, 
which at that time characterised the people of England; but ex- 
perience and an acquaintance with the French Nation have most ef- 
fectually shown to the Americans the falsehood of those prejudices; 
and I do not believe that a more cordial and confidential intercourse 
exists between any two countries than between America and France, 

When I came to France, in the Spring of 1787, the Archbishop 
of Thoulouse was then Minister, and at that time highly esteemed. I 
became much acquainted with the private Secretary of that Minister, 
a man of an enlarged benevolent heart; and found that his senti- 
ments and my own perfectly agreed with respect to the madness of 
war, and the wretched impolicy of two nations like England and 
France, continually worrying each other, to no other end than that of 
a mutual increase of burdens and taxes. That I might be assured 
I had not misunderstood him, nor he me, I put the substance of our 
opinions into writing and sent it to him; subjoining a request, that 
if I should see among the people of England any disposition to cul- 
tivate a better understanding between the two nations than had 
hitherto prevailed, how far I might be authorised to say that the 
same disposition prevailed on the part of France? He answered 
me by letter in the most unreserved manner, and that not for him- 
self only, but for the Minister, with whose knowledge the letter was 
declared to be written. 

I put this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke almost three years 
ago; and left it with him, where it still remains; hoping, and at the 
same time naturally expecting, from the opinion I had conceived of 
him, that he would find some opportunity of making good use of 
it, for the purpose of removing those errors and prejudices which two 
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neighbouring nations, from the want of knowing each other, had 
entertained to the injury of both. 

When the French Revolution broke out, it certainly afforded to 
Mr. Burke an opportunity of doing some good, had he been disposed 
to it; instead of which, no sooner did he see the old prejudices wear- 
ing away, than he immediately began sowing the seeds of a new in- 
veteracy, as if he were afraid that England and France would cease 
to be enemies. That there are men in all countries who get their 
living by war, and by keeping up the quarrels of Nations, is as shock- 
ing as it is true; but when those who are concerned in the govern- 
ment of a country make it their study to sow discord, and cultivate 
prejudices between Nations, it becomes the more unpardonable. 

With respect to a paragraph in this work alluding to Mr. Burke’s 
having a pension, the report has been some time in circulation, at 
least two months; and as a person is often the last to hear what 
concerns him the most to know, I have mentioned it that Mr. Burke 
may have an opportunity of contradicting the rumour, if he thinks 


proper. 
THOMAS PAINE, 


RIGHTS OF MAN 
By 
THOMAS PAINE 
PART THE FIRST 


Amonc the incivilities by which nations or individuals provoke 
and irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the French Revolu- 
tion is an extraordinary instance. Neither the people of France, nor 
the National Assembly, were troubling themselves about the affairs 
of England, or the English Parliament; and why Mr. Burke should 
commence an unprovoked attack upon them, both in Parliament and 
in public, is a conduct that cannot be pardoned on the score of man- 
ners, nor justified on that of policy. 

There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the English 
language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French Nation 
and the National Assembly. Everything which rancour, prejudice, 
ignorance or knowledge could suggest, is poured forth in the copious 
fury of near four hundred pages. In the strain and on the plan Mr. 
Burke was writing, he might have written on to as many thousands. 
When the tongue or the pen is let loose in a phrenzy of passion, it 
is the man, and not the subject, that becomes exhausted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been mistaken and disappointed in the 
opinions he had formed of the affairs of France; but such is the 
ingenuity of his hope, or the malignancy of his despair, that i 
furnishes him with new pretences to go on. There was a time wher 
it was impossible to make Mr. Burke believe there would be any 
Revolution in France. His opinion then was, that the French hac 
neither spirit to undertake it nor fortitude to support it; and nov 
that there is one, he seeks an escape by condemning it. 

Not sufficiently content with abusing the National Assembly, ; 
great part of his work is taken up with abusing Dr. Price (one o 
the best-hearted men that lives) and the two societies in Englan 
known by the name of the Revolution Society and the Society fo 
Constitutional Information. 

Dr. Price had preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 1786 
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being the anniversary of what is called in England the Revolution 
which took place 1688. Mr. Burke, speaking of this ‘sermon, anys: 
“The political Divine proceeds dogmatically to assert, that by the 
principles of the Revolution, the people of England have acquired 
three fundamental rights: 

1. To choose their own governors. 

2. To cashier them for misconduct. 

3. To frame a government for ourselves.” 

Dr. Price does not say that the right to do these things exists in 
this or in that person, or in this or in that description of persons, but 
that it exists in the whole; that it is a right resident in the Nation. 
Mr. Burke, on the contrary, denies that such a right exists in the 
Nation, either in whole or in part, or that it exists anywhere; and, 
what is still more strange and marvellous, he says, “that the people 
of England utterly disclaim such a right, and that they will resist 
the practical assertion of it with their lives and fortunes.” That men 
should take up arms and spend their lives and fortunes, not to main- 
tain their rights, but to maintain they have not rights, is an entirely 
new species of discovery, and suited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. 
Burke. 

The method which Mr. Burke takes to prove that the people of 
England have no such rights, and that such rights do not now exist 
in the Nation, either in whole or in part, or anywhere at all, is of 
the same marvellous and monstrous kind with what he has already 
said; for his arguments are that the persons, or the generation of 
persons, in whom they did exist, are dead, and with them the right 
is dead also. To prove this, he quotes a declaration made by parlia- 
ment about a hundred years ago, to William and Mary, in these words: 
‘The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name 
of the people aforesaid (meaning the people of England then living), 
most humbly and faithfully submit themselves, their heirs and posteri- 
‘ies, for ever.” He also quotes a clause of another act of Parliament 
made in the same reign, the terms of which, he says, “bind us (mean- 
ng the people of that day), our heirs and our posterity, to them, their 
1eirs and posterity, to the end of time.” 

Mr. Burke conceives his point sufficiently established by pro- 
lucing those clauses, which he enforces by saying that they exclude 
he right of the Nation for ever. And not yet content with making 
uch declarations, repeated over and over again, he farther says, “that 
f the people of England possessed such a right before the Revolution 
‘which he acknowledges to have been the case, not only in England, 
mut throughout Europe, at an early period), yet that the English 
Nation did, at the time of the Revolution, most solemnly renounce 
ind abdicate it, for themselves, and for their posterity for ever.” 

As Mr. Burke occasionally applies the poison drawn from his horrid 
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principles (if it is not prophanation to call them by the name of 
principles) not only to the English Nation, but to the French Revolu- 
tion and the National Assembly, and charges that august, illuminated 
and illuminating body of men with the epithet of usurpers, I shall, 
sans cérémonie, place another system of principles in opposition to 
his. 

The English Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, for 
themselves and their constituents, they had a right to do, and which 
it appeared right should be done: but, in addition to this right, which 
they possessed by delegation, they set up another right by assumption, 
that of binding and controuling posterity to the end of time. The 
case, therefore, divides itself into two parts; the right which they 
possessed by delegation, and the right which they set up by assump- 
tion. The first is admitted; but with respect to the second, I 
reply— 

There never did, there never will, and there never can, exist a 
Parliament, or any description of men, or any generation of men, 
in any country, possessed of the right or the power of binding and 
controuling posterity to the “end of time,” or of commanding for ever 
how the world shall be governed, or who shall govern it; and there- 
fore all such clauses, acts or declarations by which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the right nor the power to do, 
nor the power to execute, are in themselves null and void. Every 
age and generation must be as free to act for itself in all cases as 
the ages and generations which preceded it. The vanity and pre- 
sumption of governing beyond the grave is the most ridiculous and 
insolent of all tyrannies. Man has no property in man; neither has 
any generation a property in the generations which are to follow. 
The Parliament or the people of 1688, or of any other period, had 
no more right to dispose of the people of the present day, or to 
bind or to controul them in any shape whatever, than the Parliament 
or the people of the present day have to dispose of, bind or controul 
those who are to live a hundred or a thousand years hence. Every 
generation is, and must be, competent to all the purposes which its 
occasions require. It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be 
accommodated. When man ceases to be, his power and his wants 
cease with him; and having no longer any participation in the con- 
cerns of this world, he has no longer any authority in directing 
who shall be its governors, or how its Government shall be organised, 
or how administered. 

I am not contending for nor against any form of Government, nor 
for nor against any party, here or elsewhere. That which a whole 
Nation chooses to do, it has a right to do. Mr. Burke says, No. 
Where, then, does the right exist? I am contending for the rights of 
the living, and against their being willed away, and controuled and 
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contracted for, by the manuscript assumed authority of the dead; 
and Mr. Burke is contending for the authority of the’ dead over the 
rights and freedom of the living. There was a time when Kings 
disposed of their Crowns by will upon their deathbeds, and consigned 
the people, like beasts of the field, to whatever successor they appointed 
This is now so exploded as scarcely to be remembered, and so mon- 
strous as hardly to be believed; but the Parliamentary clauses upon 
which Mr. Burke builds his political church are of the same nature. 

The laws of every country must be analogous to some common prin- 
ciple. In England no parent or master, nor all the authority of Parlia- 
ment, omnipotent as it has called itself, can bind or controul the 
personal freedom even of an individual beyond the age of twenty-one 
years. On what ground of right, then, could the Parliament of 1688, 
or any other Parliament, bind all posterity for ever? 

Those who have quitted the world, and those who are not yet ar- 
rived at it, are as remote from each other as the utmost stretch of 
mortal imagination can conceive. What possible obligation, then, 
can exist between them; what rule or principle can be laid down that 
of two non-entities, the one out of existence and the other not in, and 
who never can meet in this world, the one should controul the other 
to the end of time? 

In England it is said that money cannot be taken out of the pockets 
of the people without their consent. But who authorised, or who 
could authorise, the Parliament of 1688 to controul and take away 
the freedom of posterity (who were not in existence to give or to 
withold their consent), and limit and confine their right of acting in 
certain cases for ever? 

A greater absurdity cannot present itself to the understanding of 
man than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, and 
he tells the world to come, that a certain body of men who existed a 
hundred years ago, made a law, and that there does not now exist in 
the Nation, nor ever will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Under 
how many subtilties or absurdities has the divine right to govern 
been imposed on the credulity of mankind! Mr. Burke has discovered 
a new one, and he has shortened his journey to Rome by appealing to 
the power of this infallible Parliament of former days; and he pro- 
duces what it has done as of divine authority, for that power must 
certainly be more than human which no human power to the end 
of time can alter. 

But Mr. Burke has done some service, not to his cause, but to 
his country, by bringing those clauses into public view. They serve 
to demonstrate how necessary it is at all times to watch against 
the attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent its running to 
excess. It is somewhat extraordinary that the offense for which 
James II. was expelled, that of setting up power by assumption, 
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should be re-acted, under another shape and form, by the Parliament 
that expelled him. It shows that the rights of man were but im- 
perfectly understood at the Revolution; for certain it is that the 
right which that Parliament set up by assumption (for by delegation 
it had it not, and could not have it, because none could give it) over 
the persons and freedom of posterity for ever, was of the same 
tyrannical unfounded kind which James attempted to set up over 
the Parliament and the Nation, and for which he was expelled. The 
only difference is (for in principle they differ not) that the one 
was an usurper over the living, and the other over the unborn; and 
as the one has no better authority to stand upon than the other, both 
of them must be equally null and void, and of no effect. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind posterity for ever? He has produced his 
clauses, but he must produce also his proofs that such a right existed, 
and show how it existed. If it ever existed it must now exist, for 
whatever appertains to the nature of man cannot be annihilated by 
man. It is the nature of man to die, and he will continue to die 
as long as he continues to be born. But Mr. Burke has set up a 
sort of political Adam, in whom all posterity are bound for ever; he 
must, therefore, prove that his Adam possessed such a power, or 
such a right. 

The weaker any cord is the less will it bear to be stretched, and 
the worse is the policy to stretch it, unless it is intended to break it. 
Had any one proposed the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s positions, he 
would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have 
magnified the authorities, on purpose to have called the right of them 
into question; and the instant the question of right was started, the 
authorities must have been given up. 

It requires but a very small glance of thought to perceive that 
altho’ laws made in one generation often continue in force through 
succeeding generations, yet that they continue to derive their force 
from the consent of the living. A law not repealed continues in 
force, not because it cannot be repealed, but because it is not repealed; 
and the non-repealing passes for consent. 

But Mr. Burke’s clauses have not.even this qualification in their 
favour. They become null, by attempting to become immortal. The 
nature of them precludes consent. They destroy the right which they 
might have, by grounding it on a right which they cannot have. Im- 
mortal power is not a human right, and therefore cannot be a right 
of Parliament. The Parliament of 1688 might as well have passed 
an act to have authorized themselves to live for ever, as to make 
their authority live for ever. All, therefore, that can be said of 
those clauses is that they are a formality of words, of as much im- 
port as if those who used them had addressed a congratulation to 
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themselves, and in the oriental stile of antiquity had said: O Parlia- 
ment, live for ever! ns f 

The circumstances of the world are continually changing, and the 
opinions of men change also; and as Government is for the living, 
and not for the dead, it is the living only that has any right in 
it. That which may be thought right and found convenient in one 
age may be thought wrong and found inconvenient in another. In 
such cases, Who is to decide, the living, or the dead? 

As almost one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed 
upon these clauses, it will consequently follow that if the clauses 
themselves, so far as they set up an assumed usurped dominion over 
posterity for ever, are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and 
void; that all his voluminous inferences, and declamation drawn there- 
from, or founded thereon, are null and void also; and on this ground 
I rest the matter. 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. Mr. 
Burke’s book has the appearance of being written as instruction to 
the French Nation; but if I may permit myself the use of an ex; 
travagant metaphor, suited to the extravagance of the case, It is 
darkness attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this there are accidentally before me some 
proposals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de la Fayette 
(I ask his pardon for using his former address, and do it only for 
distinction’s sake) to the National Assembly, on the 11th of July, 
1789, three days before the taking of the Bastille; and I cannot but 
remark with astonishment how opposite the sources are from which 
that gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their principles. Instead of re- 
ferring to musty records and mouldy parchments to prove that the 
rights of the living are lost, “renounced and abdicated for ever,” 
by those who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has done, M. de la 
Fayette applies to the living world, and emphatically says, “Call to 
mind the sentiments which Nature has engraved in the heart of 
every citizen, and which take a new force when they are solemnly 
recognised by all: For a Nation to love Liberty, it is sufficient that 
she knows it; and to be free, it is sufficient that she will it.’ How 
dry, barren, and obscure is the source from which Mr. Burke labours; 
and how ineffectual, though gay with flowers, are all his declamation 
and his arguments compared with these clear, concise, and’ soul- 
animating sentiments! Few and short as they are, they lead to a 
vast field of generous and manly thinking, and do not finish, like Mr. 
Burke’s periods, with music in the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take the liberty of 
adding an anecdote respecting his farewell address to the Congress 
of America in 1783, which occurred fresh to my mind, when I saw 
Mr. Burke’s thundering attack on the French Revolution. M. de la 
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Fayette went to America at an early period of the war, and con- 
tinued a volunteer in her service to the end. His conduct through 
the whole of that enterprise is one of the most extraordinary that is 
to be found in the history of a young man, scarcely then twenty 
years of age. Situated in a country that was like the lap of sensual 
pleasure, and with the means of enjoying it, how few are there 
to be found who would exchange such a scene for the woods and 
wildernesses of America, and pass the flowery years of youth in un- 
profitable danger and hardship! But such is the fact. When the war 
ended, and he was on the point of taking his final departure, he pre- 
sented himself to Congress, and contemplating, in his affectionate 
farewell, the Revolution he had seen, expressed himself in these words: 
“May this great monument raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to the 
oppressor, and an example to the oppressed!” When this address 
came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then in France, he ap- 
plied to Count Vergennes to have it inserted in the French Gazette, 
but never could obtain his consent. The fact was that Count Ver= 
gennes was an aristocratical despot at home, and dreaded the example 
of the American Revolution in France, as certain other persons now 
dread the example of the French Revolution in England; and Mr. 
Burke’s tribute of fear (for in this light his book must be considered) 
runs parallel with Count Vergennes’ refusal. But to return more 
particularly to his work— 

“We have seen,” says Mr. Burke, “the French rebel against a 
mild and lawful Monarch, with more fury, outrage, and insult, 
than any people has been known to rise against the most illegal 
usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant.” This is one among a thou- 
sand other instances, in which Mr. Burke shows that he is ignorant 
of the springs and principles of the French Revolution. 

It was not against Louis XVI., but against the despotic principles 
of the government, that the Nation revolted. These principles had 
not their origin in him, but in the original establishment, many cen- 
turies back; and they were become too deeply rooted to be removed, 
and the Augean stable of parasites and plunderers too abominably 
filthy to be cleansed, by anything short of a complete and universal 
Revolution. When it becomes necessary to do a thing, the whole 
heart and soul should go into the measure, or not attempt it. That 
crisis was then arrived, and there remained no choice but to act 
with determined vigour, or not to act at all. The King was known 
to be the friend of the Nation, and this circumstance was favourable 
to the enterprise. Perhaps no man bred up in the style of an absolute 
King, ever possessed a heart so little disposed to the exercise of that 
species of power as the present King of France. But the principles 
of the Government itself still remained the same. The Monarch and 
the Monarchy were distinct and separate things; and it was against 
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the established despotism of the latter, and not against the person 
or principles of the former, that the revolt commenced, and the 
Revolution has been carried. : 

Mr. Burke does not attend to the distinction between men and 
principles; and, therefore, he does not see that a revolt may take 
place against the despotism of the latter, while there lies no charge 
of despotism against the former. 

The natural moderation of Louis XVI. contributed nothing to alter 
the hereditary despotism of the Monarchy. All the tyrannies of former 
reigns, acted under that hereditary despotism, were still liable to 
be revived in the hands of a successor. It was not the respite of a 
teign that would satisfy France, enlightened as she then was become. 
A casual discontinuance of the practice of despotism, is not a dis- 
continuance of its principles; the former depends on the virtue of 
the individual who is in immediate possession of the power; the lat- 
ter, on the virtue and fortitude of the nation. In the case of Charles 
I. and James II. of England, the revolt was against the personal 

. despotism of the men; whereas in France, it was against the heredi- 
tary despotism of the established government. But men who can 
consign over the rights of posterity for ever on the authority of a 
mouldy parchment, like Mr. Burke, are not qualified to judge of this 
Revolution. It takes in a field too vast for their views to explore, 
and proceeds with a mightiness of reason they cannot keep pace 
with. 

But there are many points of view in which this Revolution may 
be considered. When despotism has established itself for ages in a 
country, as in France, it is not in the person of the King only that 
it resides. It has the appearance of being so in show, and in nominal 
authority; but it is not so in practice and in fact. It has its standard 
everywhere. Every office and department has its despotism, founded 
upon custom and usage. Every place has its Bastille, and every 
Bastille its despot. The original hereditary despotism resident in 
the person of the King, divides and subdivides itself into a thousand 
shapes and forms, till at last the whole of it is acted by deputation. 
This was the case in France; and against this species of despotism, 
proceeding on through an endless labyrinth of office till the source 
of it is scarcely perceptible, there is no mode of redress. It strengthens 
itself by assuming the appearance of duty, and tyrannises under the 
pretence of obeying. 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was in from 
the nature of her Government, he will see other causes for revolt 
than those which immediately connect themselves with the person or 
character of Louis XVI. There were, if I may so express it, a thou- 
sand despotisms to be reformed in France, which had grown up 
under the hereditary despotism of the monarchy, and became so rooted 
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as to be in great measure independent of it. Between the Monarchy, 
the Parliament, and the Church, there was a rivalship of despotism; 
besides the feudal despotism operating locally, and the ministerial 
despotism operating everywhere. But Mr. Burke, by considering the 
King as the only possible object of a revolt, speaks as if France was 

a village, in which everything that passed must be known to its com- 
oes officer, and no oppression could be acted but what he could 
immediately controul. Mr. Burke might have been in the Bastille 
his whole life, as well under Louis XVI. as Louis XIV., and neither 
the one nor the other have known that such a man as Mr. Burke 
existed. The despotic principles of the Government were the same in 
both reigns, though the dispositions of the men were as remote as 
tyranny and benevolence. 

What Mr. Burke considers as a reproach to the French Revolution 
(that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than the pre- 
ceding ones) is one of its highest honours. The Revolutions that 
have taken place in other European countries, have been excited by 
personal hatred. The rage was against the man, and he became the 
victim. But, in the instance of France we see a revolution generated 
in the rational contemplation of the rights of man, and distinguishing 
from the beginning between persons and principles. 

But Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles when he is 
contemplating Governments, “Ten years ago,” says he, “I could have 
felicitated France on her having a Government, without inquiring 
what the nature of that Government was, or how it was administered.” 
Is this the language of a rational man? Is it the language of a 
heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights and happiness of the 
human race? On this ground, Mr. Burke must compliment all the 
Governments in the world, while the victims who suffer under them, 
whether sold into slavery, or tortured out of existence, are wholly 
forgotten. It is power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke venerates; 
and under this abominable depravity he is disqualified to judge be- 
tween them. Thus much for his opinion as to the occasions of the 
French Revolution. I now proceed to other considerations. 

I know a place in America called Point-no-Point, because as you 
proceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke’s language, it 
continually recedes and presents itself at a distance before you; but 
when you have got as far as you can go, there is no point at all. 
Just thus it is with Mr, Burke’s three hundred and fifty-six pages. 
It is therefore difficult to reply to him. But as the points he wishes 
to establish may be inferred from what he abuses, it is in his 
paradoxes that we must look for his arguments. 

As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged his 
own imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his readers, they 
are very well calculated for theatrical representation, where facts 
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are manufactured for the sake of show, and accommodated to produce, 
through the weakness of sympathy, a weeping effect. _But Mr. Burke 


should recollect that he is writing history, and not plays, and that his 
readers will expect truth, and not the spouting rant of high-toned 
exclamation. 

When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publication in- 
tended to be believed that “The age of chivalry is gone! that The 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever! that the unbought grace of 
life (if any one knows what it is), the cheap defence of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone!” and all 
this because the Quixote age of chivalry nonsense is gone, what 
opinion can we form of his judgment, or what regard can we pay to 
his facts? In the rhapsody of his imagination he has discovered’ a 
world of windmills, and his sorrows are that there are no Quixotes 
to attack them. But if the age of Aristocracy, like that of Chivalry, 


-should fall (and they had originally some connection), Mr. Burke, the 


trumpeter of the order, may continue his parody to the end, and finish 
with exclaiming: “Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 

Nothwithstanding Mr. Burke’s horrid paintings, when the French 
Revolution is compared with the Revolutions of other countries, the 
astonishment will be that it is marked with so few sacrifices; but this 
astonishment will cease when we reflect that principles, and not per- 
sons, were the meditated objects of destruction. The mind of the 
nation was acted upon by a higher stimulus than what the considera- 
tion of persons could inspire, and sought a higher conquest than could 
be produced by the downfall of an enemy. Among the few who fell 
there do not appear to be any that were intentionally singled out. 
They all of them had their fate in the circumstances of the moment, 
and were not pursued with that long, cold-blooded, unabated revenge 
which pursued the unfortunate Scotch in the affair of 1745. 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not observe that the 
Bastille is mentioned more than once, and that with a kind of im- 
plication as if he were sorry it was pulled down, and wished it were 
built up again. “We have rebuilt Newgate,” says he, “and tenanted 
the mansion; and we have prisons almost as strong as the Bastille 
for those who dare to libel the Queens of France.” As to what a 
madman like the person called Lord G— G— might say, to whom 
Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prison, it is unworthy a rational 
consideration.. It was a madman that libelled, and that is sufficient 
apology; and it afforded an opportunity for confining him, which 
was the things that was wished for, But certain it is that Mr. 
Burke, who does not call himself a madman (whatever other people 
may do), has libelled in the most unprovoked manner, and in the 
grossest stile of the most vulgar abuse, the whole representative 
authority of France, and yet Mr. Burke takes his seat in the British 
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House of Commons! From his violence and his grief; his silence on 
some points and his excess on others, it is difficult not to believe that 
Mr. Burke is sorry, extremely sorry, that arbitrary power, the 
power of the Pope and the Bastille, are pulled down. : 

Not one glance of compassion, not one commiserating reflection that 
I can find throughout his book, has he bestowed on those who lingered 
out the most wretched of lives, a life without hope in the most 
miserable of prisons. It is painful to behold a man employing his 
talents to corrupt himself. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke 
than he is to her. He is not affected by the reality of distress’ touch- 
ing his heart, but by the showy resemblance of it striking his imagt- 
nation. He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird. Accus- 
tomed to kiss the aristocratical hand that hath purloined him from 
himself, he degenerates into a composition of art, and the genuine 
soul of nature forsakes him. His hero or his heroine must be a 
tragedy-victim expiring in show, and not the real prisoner of misery, 
sliding into death in the silence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has passed over the whole transaction of the Bastille 
(and his silence is nothing in his favour), and has entertained his 
readers with reflections on supposed facts distorted into real false- 
hoods, I will give, since he has not, some account of the circum- 
stances which preceded that transaction. They will serve to show 
that less mischief could scarcely have accompanied such an event 
when considered with the treacherous and hostile aggravations of 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly picture to itself a more tremendous scene than 
what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of taking the Bastille, 
and for two days before and after, nor conceive the possibility of its 
quieting so soon. At a distance this transaction has appeared only 
as an act of heroism standing on itself, and the close political con- 
nection it had with the Revolution is lost in the brilliancy of the 
achievement. But we are to consider it as the strength of the parties 
brought man to man, and contending for the issue. The Bastille was 
to be either the prize or the prison of the assailants. The downfall of 
it included the idea of the downfall of despotism, and this com- 
pounded image was become as figuratively united as Bunyan’s Doubt- 
ing Castle and Giant Despair. 

The National Assembly, before and at the time of taking the Bastille, 
was sitting at Versailles, twelve miles distance from Paris. About a 
week before the rising of the Parisians, and their taking the Bastille, 
it was discovered that a plot was forming, at the head of which was 
the Count d’Artois, the king’s youngest brother, for demolishing the 
National Assembly, seizing its members, and thereby crushing, by a 
coup de main, all hopes and prospects of forming a free government. 
For the sake of humanity, as well as of freedom, it is well this plan 
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did not succeed. Examples are not wanting to show how dreadfully 
vindictive and cruel are all old Governments, when ‘they are suc- 
cessful against what they call a revolt. 

This plan must have been some time in contemplation; because, in 
order to carry it into execution, it was necessary to collect a large 
military force round Paris, and cut off the communication between 
that city and the National Assembly at Versailles. The troops destined 
for this service were chiefly the foreign troops in the pay of France, 
and who, for this particular purpose, were drawn from the distant 
provinces where they were then stationed. When they were collected 
to the amount of about twenty-five and thirty thousand, it was judged 
time to put the plan in execution. The ministry who were then in 
office, and who were friendly to the Revolution, were instantly dis- 
missed and a new ministry formed of those who had concerted the 
project, among whom was Count de Broglio, and to his share was 
given the command of those troops. The character of this man as 
described to me in a letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke be- 
fore he began to write his book, and from an authority which Mr. 
Burke well knows was good, was that of “a high-flying aristocrat, 
cool, and capable of every mischief.” 

While these matters were agitating, the National Assembly stood 
in the most perilous and critical situation that a body of men can 
be supposed to act in. They were the devoted victims, and they knew 
it. They had the hearts and wishes of their country on their side, 
but military authority they had none. The guards of Broglio sur- 
rounded the hall where the assembly sat, ready, at the word of com- 
mand, to seize their persons, as had been done the year before to the 
Parliament of Paris. Had the National Assembly deserted their 
trust, or had they exhibited signs of weakness or fear, their enemies 
had been encouraged and the country depressed. When the situa- 
tion they stood in, the cause they were engaged in and the crisis 
then ready to burst, which was to determine their personal and political 
fate and that of their country, and probably of Europe, are taken 
into one view, none but a heart callous with prejudice or corrupted 
by dependence can avoid interesting itself in their success. 

The Archbishop of Vienne was at this time president of the National 
Assembly—a person too old to undergo the scene that a few days or 
a few hours might bring forth. A man of more activity and greater 
fortitude was necessary, and the National Assembly chose (under 
the form of a vice-president, for the presidency still resided in the 
Archbishop) M. de la Fayette; and this is the only instance of a vice- 
president being chosen. It was at the moment that this storm was 
pending (July 11th) that a declaration of rights was brought forward 
by M. de la Fayette; and is the same which is alluded to in page 17. 
It was hastily drawn up, and makes only a part of the more extensive 
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declaration of rights agreed upon and adopted afterwards by the 
National Assembly. The particular reason for bringing it forward 
at this moment (M. de la Fayette has since informed me) was that 
if the National Assembly should fail in the threatened destruction 
that then surrounded it, some traces of its principles might have the 
chance of surviving the wreck. 

Everything now was drawing to a crisis. The event was to be 
freedom or slavery. On one side, an army of nearly thirty thou- 
sand men; on the other, an unarmed body of citizens; for the citizens 
of Paris, on whom the National Assembly must then immediately de- 
pend, were as unarmed and as undisciplined as the citizens of Lon- 
don are now. The French guards had given strong symptoms of their 
being attached to the national cause; but their numbers were small, 
not a tenth part of the force that Broglio commanded, and their 
officers were in the interest of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new ministry made their 
appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind that the 
Bastille was taken the 14th of July; the point of time I am now 
speaking to is the 12th. Immediately on the news of the change of 
ministry reaching Paris, in the afternoon, all the playhouses and 
places of entertainment, shops and houses, were shut up. The change 
of ministry was considered as the prelude of hostilities, and the 
opinion was rightly founded. 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The Prince 
de Lambesc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, approached 
by the Palace of Louis XV., which connects itself with some of the 
streets. In his march, he insulted and struck an old man with his 
sword. The French are remarkable for their respect to old age; 
and the insolence with which it appeared to be done, uniting with 
the general fermentation they were in, produced a powerful effect, and 
a cry of “To arms! To arms!” spread itself in a moment over the 
city. 

Arms they had none, nor scarcely any who knew the use of them; 
but desperate resolution, when every hope it at stake, supplies, for 
a while, the want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lambesc was 
drawn up, were large piles of stone collected for building the new 
bridge, and with these the people attacked the cavalry. A party of 
the French guards, upon hearing the firing, rushed from their quarters 
and joined the people; and night coming on, the cavalry retreated. 

The streets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for defence, 
and the loftiness of the houses, consisting of many stories, from which 
great annoyance might be given, secured them against nocturnal enter- 
prises; and the night was spent in providing themselves with every 
sort of weapon they could make or procure: guns, swords, black- 
smiths’ hammers, carpenters’ axes, iron’ crows, pikes, halberts, pitch- 
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forks, spits, clubs, etc., ete. The incredible numbers in which they 
assembled the next morning, and the still more incredible resolu- 
tion they exhibited, embarrassed and astonished their enemies. Little 
did the new ministry expect such a salute. Accustomed to slavery 
themselves, they had no idea that Liberty was capable of such in- 
spiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the 
military force of thirty thousand men. Every moment of this day 
was employed in collecting arms, concerting plans, and arranging 
themselves into the best order which such an instantaneous movement 
could afford. Broglio continued lying round the city, but made no 
farther advances this day, and the succeeding night passed with as 
much tranquillity as such a scene could possibly admit. 

But defence only was not the object of the citizens. They had a 
cause at stake, on which depended their freedom or their slavery. 
They every moment expected an attack, or to hear of one made on the 
National Assembly; and in such a situation, the most prompt measures 
are sometimes the best. The object that now presented itself was the 
Bastille; and the éclat of carrying such a fortress in the face of such 
an army, could not fail to strike a terror into the new ministry, who 
had scarcely yet had time to meet. By some intercepted correspond- 
ence, it was discovered that the Mayor of Paris, M. Defflesselles, 
who appeared to be in the interest of the citizens, was betraying them; 
from this discovery, there remained no doubt that Broglio would re- 
inforce the Bastille the ensuing evening. It was therefore necessary 
to attack it that day; but before this could be done, it was first neces- 
sary to procure a better supply of arms than they were then possessed 
of. 

There was, adjoining to the city, a large magazine of arms de- 
posited at the Hospital of the Invalids, which the citizens sum- 
moned to surrender ; and as the place was not defensible, nor attempted 
much defence, they soon succeeded. Thus supplied, they marched to 
attack the Bastille; a vast mixed multitude of all ages, and of all 
degrees, armed with all sorts of weapons. Imagination would fail 
in describing to itself the appearance of such a procession, and of 
the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a few minutes might 
produce. What plans the ministry was forming, were as unknown 
to the people within the city, as what the citizens were doing was 
unknown to the ministry; and what movements Broglio might make 
for the support or relief of the place, were to the citizens equally as 
unknown. All was mystery and hazard. 

That the Bastille was attacked with an enthusiasm of heroism, such 
only as the highest animation of Liberty could inspire, and carried in 
the space of a few hours, is an event which the world is fully pos- 
sessed of. I am not undertaking a detail of the attack, but bringing 
into view the conspiracy against the nation which provoked it, and 
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which fell with the Bastille. The prison to which the new ministry 
were dooming the National Assembly, in addition to its being the 
high altar and castle of despotism, became the proper object to be- 
gin with. This enterprise broke up the new ministry, who began 
now to fly from the ruin they had prepared for others. The troops 
of Broglio dispersed, and himself fled also. 

Mr. Burke has spoken a great deal about plots, but he has never 
once spoken of this plot against the National Assembly, and the 
liberties of the Nation; and that he might not, he has passed over 
all the circumstances that might throw it in his way. The exiles 
who have fled from France, whose case he so much interests himself 
in, and from whom he has had his lesson, fled in consequence of the 
miscarriage of this plot. No plot was formed against them; they 
were plotting against others; and those who fell, met, not unjustly, the 
punishment they were preparing to execute. But will Mr. Burke 
say, that if this plot, contrived with the subtilty of an ambuscade, 
had succeeded, the successful party would have restrained their 
wrath so soon? Let the history of all old Governments answer the 
question. 

Whom has the National Assembly brought to the scaffold? None. 
They were themselves the devoted victims of this plot, and they have 
not retaliated; why, then, are they charged with revenge they have 
not acted? In the tremendous breaking forth of a whole people, in 
which all degrees, tempers, and characters are confounded, delivering 
themselves by a miracle of exertion from the destruction meditated 
against them, is it to be expected that nothing will happen? When 
men are sore with the sense of oppressions, and menaced with the 
prospect of new ones, is the calmness of philosophy or the palsy of 
insensibility to be looked for? Mr. Burke exclaims against outrage; 
yet the greatest is that which himself has committed. His book is 
a volume of outrage, not apologised for by the impulse of a moment, 
but cherished through a space of ten months; yet Mr. Burke had no 
provocation, no life, no interest at stake. 

More of the citizens fell in this struggle than of their opponents; 
but four or five persons were seized by the populace and instantly put 
to death; the Governor of the Bastille, and the Mayor of Paris, who 
was detected in the act of betraying them; and afterwards Foulon, 
one of the new ministry, and Berthier, his son-in-law, who had ac- 
cepted the office of intendant of Paris. Their heads were stuck upon 
spikes, and carried about the city; and it is upon this mode of punish- 
ment that Mr, Burke builds a great part of his tragic scenes. Let 
us therefore examine how men came by the idea of punishing in 
this manner. 

They learn it from the Governments they live under, and retaliate 
the punishments they have been accustomed to behold. The heads 
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stuck upon spikes, which remained for years upon Temple Bar, differed 
nothing in the horror of the scene from those carried about upon 
spikes at Paris; yet this was done by the English Government. It 
may perhaps be said that it signifies nothing to a man what is done 
to him after he is dead; but it signifies much to the living; it either 
tortures their feelings or hardens their hearts, and in either case it 
instructs them how to punish when power falls into their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach Governments humanity. It 
is their sanguinary punishments which corrupt mankind. In England 
the punishment in certain cases is by hanging, drawing and quartering; 
the heart of the sufferer is cut out and held up to the view of the 
populace. In France, under the former Government, the punish- 
ments were not less barbarous. Who does not remember the execu- 
tion of Damien, torn to pieces by horses? The effect of those cruel 
spectacles exhibited to the populace is to destroy tenderness or excite 
revenge; and by the base and false idea of governing men by terror, 
instead of reason, they become precedents. It is over the lowest 
class of mankind that Government by terror is intended to operate, 
and it is on them that it operates to the worst effect. They have 
sense enough to feel they are the objects aimed at; and they inflict in 
their turn the examples of terror they have been instructed to 
practise. 

There is in all European countries a large class of people of that 
description, which in England is called the Mob. Of this class were 
those who committed the burnings and devastations in London in 1780, 
and of this class were those who carried the heads upon spikes in 
Paris. Fulon and Berthier were taken up in the country, and sent 
to Paris, to undergo their examination at the Hotel de Ville; for the 
National Assembly, immediately on the new ministry coming into 
office, passed a decree, which they communicated to the King and 
Cabinet, that they( the National Assembly) would hold the ministry, 
of which Foulon was one, responsible for the measures they were ad- 
vising and pursuing; but the mob, incensed at the appearance of 
Foulon and Berthier, tore them from their conductors before they 
were carried to the Hotel de Ville, and executed them on the spot. 
Why then does Mr. Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole 
people? As well may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on 
all the people of London, or those in Ireland on all his countrymen. 

But everything we see or hear offensive to our feelings and deroga- 
tory to the human character should lead to other reflections than those 
of reproach. Even the beings who commit them have some claim to 
our consideration. How then is it that such vast classes of mankind 
as are distinguished by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ignorant 
mob, are so numerous in all old countries? The instant we ask our- 
selves this question, reflection feels an answer. They arise, as an un- 
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avoidable consequence, out of the ill construction of all old Govern- 
ments in Europe, England included with the rest, It is by distortedly 
exalting some men, that others are distortedly debased, till the whole 
is out of nature. A vast mass of mankind are degradedly thrown into 
the background of the human picture, to bring forward, with greater 
glare, the puppet-show of State and Aristocracy. In the commence- 
ment of a Revolution, those men are rather the followers of the camp 
than of the standard of Liberty, and have yet to be instructed how 
to reverence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for facts, and 
I then ask him if they do not establish the certainty of what I here 
lay down? Admitting them to be true, they show the necessity of 
the French Revolution, as much as any one thing he could have 
asserted. These outrages were not the effect of the principles of the 
Revolution, but of the degraded mind that existed before the Revolu- 
tion, and which the Revolution is calculated to reform. Place them 
then to their proper cause, and take the reproach of them to your 
own side. 

It is the honour of the National Assembly and the city of 
Paris that, during such a tremendous scene of arms and confusion, 
beyond the controul of all authority, they have been able, by the in- 
fluence of example and exhortation, to restrain so much. Never were 
more pains taken to instruct and enlighten mankind, and to make 
them see that their interest consisted in their virtue, and not in their 
revenge, than have been displayed in the Revolution of France. I 
now proceed to make some remarks on Mr. Burke’s account of the 
expedition to Versailles, October the 5th and 6th. 

I cannot consider Mr. Burke’s book in any other light than dra- 
matic performance; and he must, I think, have considered it in the 
same light himself, by the poetical liberties he has taken of omitting 
some facts, distorting others, and making the whole machinery bend 
to produce a stage effect. Of this kind is his acount of the expedition 
to Versailles. He begins this account by omitting the only facts which 
as causes are known to be true; everything beyond these is con- 
jecture even in Paris; and he then works up a tale accommodated to 
his own passions and prejudices. 

It is to be observed throughout Mr. Burke’s book that he never 
speaks of plots against the Revolution; and it is from those plots that 
all the mischiefs have arisen. It suits his purpose to exhibit the con- 
sequences without their causes. It is one of the arts of the drama to 
do so. If the crimes of men were exhibited with their sufferings, the 
stage effect would sometimes be lost, and the audience would be in- 
clined to approve where it was intended they should commiserate. 

After all the investigations that have been made into this intricate 
affair (the expedition to Versailles), it still remains enveloped in all 
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that kind of mystery which ever accompanies events produced more 
from a concurrence of awkward circumstances than from fixed 
design. While the characters of men are forming, as is always 
the case in Revolutions, there is a reciprocal suspicion, and a dis- 
position to misinterpret each other; and even parties directly opposite 
in principle will sometimes concur in pushing forward the same 
movement with very different views, and with the hopes of its pro- 
ducing very different consequences. A great deal of this may be 
discovered in this embarrassed affair, and yet the issue of the whole 
was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known are that considerable uneasiness 
was at this time excited at Paris by the delay of the King in not 
sanctioning and forwarding the decrees of the National Assembly, 
particularly that of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the 
decrees of the fourth of August, which contained the foundation prin- 
ciples on which the constitution was to be erected. The kindest, and 
perhaps the fairest conjecture upon this matter is, that some of the 
ministers intended to make remarks and observations upon certain 
parts of them before they were finally sanctioned and sent to the 
provinces; but be this as it may, the enemies of the Revolution de- 
rived hope from the delay, and the friends of the Revolution un- 
easiness. 

During this state of suspense, the Garde du Corps, which was com- 
posed, as such regiments generally are, of persons much connected 
with the Court, gave an entertainment at Versailles (October 1) to 
some foreign regiments then arrived; and when the entertainment 
was at the height, on a signal given the Garde du Corps tore the 
national cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, and re- 
placed it with a counter-cockade prepared for the purpose. An in- 
dignity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like declaring war; 
and if men will give challenges they must expect consequences. But 
all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of sight. He begins his 
account by saying: “History will record that on the morning of the 
6th of October, 1789, the King and Queen of France, after a day of 
confusion, alarm, dismay, and slaughter, lay down under the pledged 
security of public faith to indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and 
troubled melancholy repose.” This'is neither the sober stile of 
history, nor the intention of it. It leaves everything to be guessed 
at and mistaken. One would at least think there had been a battle; 
and a battle there probably would have been had it not been for the 
moderating prudence of those whom Mr. Burke involves in his 
censures. By his keeping the Garde du Corps out of sight Mr. Burke 
has afforded himself the dramatic licence of putting the King and 
Queen in their places, as if the object of the expedition was against 


them. But to return to my account— 
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This conduct of the Garde du Corps, as might well be expected, 
alarmed and enraged the Parisians. The colours of the cause, and 
the cause itself, were become too united to mistake the intention of 
the insult, and the Parisians were determined to call the Garde du 
Corps to an account. There was certainly nothing of the cowardice of 
assassination in marching in the face of day to demand satisfaction, 
if such a phrase may be used, of a body of armed men who had 
voluntarily given defiance. But the circumstance which serves to 
throw this affair into embarrassment is, that the enemies of the 
Revolution appear to have encouraged it as well as its friends. The 
one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and the other 
to make one. The hopes of those opposed to the Revolution rested 
in making the King of their party, and getting him from Versailles to 
Metz, where they expected to collect a force and set up a standard. 
We have, therefore, two different objects presenting themselves at the 
same time, and ‘to be accomplished by the same means; the one to 
chastise the Garde du Corps, which was the object of the Parisians; 
the other to render the confusion of such a scene an inducement to 
the King to set off for Metz. 

On the 5th of October a very numerous body of women, and men 
in the disguise of women, collected round the Hotel de Ville or town- 
hall at Paris, and set off for Versailles. Their professed object was 
the Garde du Corps; but prudent men readily recollect that mischief 
is more easily begun than ended; an this impressed itself with the 
more force from the suspicions already stated, and the irregularity of 
such a cavalcade. As soon, therefore, as a sufficient force could be 
collected, M. de la Fayette, by orders from the civil authority of 
Paris, set off after them at the head of twenty thousand of the Paris 
militia. The Revolution could derive no benefit from confusion, and 
its opposers might. By an amiable and spirited manner of address 
he had hitherto been fortunate in calming disquietudes, and in this 
he was extraordinarily successful; to frustrate, therefore, the hopes of 
those who might seek to improve this scene into a sort of justifiable 
necessity for the King’s quitting Versailles and withdrawing to Metz, 
and to prevent at the same time the consequences that might ensue 
between the Garde du Corps and this phalanx of men and women, 
he forwarded expresses to the King, that he was on his march to 
Versailles, by the orders of the civil authority of Paris, for the 
purpose of peace and protection, expressing at the same time the 
necessity of restraining the Garde du Corps from firing upon the 
people. 

He arrived at Versailles between ten and eleven at night. The 
Garde du Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrived some time 
before, but everything had remained suspended. Wisdom and policy 
now consisted in changing a scene of danger into a happy event. M. de 
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la Fayette became the mediator between the enraged parties; and the 
King, to remove the uneasiness which had arisen from the delay 
already stated, sent for the President of the National Assembly, and 
signed the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and such other parts 
of the Constitution as were in readiness. 

It was now about one in the morning. Everything appeared to be ~ 
composed, and a general congratulation took place. By the beat of 
drum a proclamation was made that the citizens of Versailles would 
give the hospitality of their houses to their fellow-citizens of Paris. 
Those who could not be accommodated in this manner remained in 
the streets, or took up their quarters in the churches; and at two 
o’clock the King and Queen retired. 

In this state matters passed till the break of day, when a fresh 
disturbance arose from the censurable conduct of some of both parties, 
for such characters there will be in all such scenes. One of the 
Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the palace, and 
the people who had remained during the night in the streets accosted 
him with reviling and provocative language. Instead of retiring, as 
in such a case prudence would have dictated, he presented his musket, 
fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace being thus 
broken, the people rushed into the palace in quest of the offender. 
They attacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps within the palace, 
and pursued them throughout the avenues of it, and to the apartments 
of the King. On this tumult, not the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has 
represented it, but every person in the palace was awakened and 
alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a second time to interpose be- 
tween the parties, the event of which was that the Garde du Corps 
put on the national cockade, and the matter ended as by oblivion, 
after the loss of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confusion was acting, 
the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, and neither of 
them concealed for safety’s sake, as Mr. Burke insinuates. Matters 
being thus appeased, and tranquillity restored, a general acclama- 
tion broke forth of Le Roi @ Paris—Le Rot a Paris—The King to 
Paris. It was the shout of peace, and immediately accepted on the 
part of the King. By this measure all future projects of trepan- 
ning the King to Metz, and setting up the standard of opposition to 
the Constitution,were prevented, and the suspicions extinguished. The 
King and his family reached Paris in the evening, and were con- 
gratulated on their arrival by M. Bailley, the Mayor of Paris, in the 
name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, who throughout his book confounds 
things, persons, and principles, as in his remarks on M. Bailley’s 
address, confounded time also. He censures M. Bailley for calling 
it “un bon jour,” a good day. Mr. Burke should have informed him- 
self that this scene took up the space of two days, the day on which 
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it began with every appearance of danger and mischief, and the 
day on which it terminated without the mischiefs that threatened; 
and that it is to this peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and 
to the arrival of the King at Paris. Not less than three hundred 
thousand persons arranged themselves in the procession from Versailles 
to Paris, and not an act of molestation was committed during the 
whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollendal, a deserter from 
the National Assembly, says, that on entering Paris, the people 
shouted “Tous les égéques & la lanterne.’ All Bishops to be hanged 
at the lanthorn or lamp-posts. It is surprising that nobody could 
hear this but Lally Tollendal, and that nobody should believe it but 
Mr. Burke. It has not the least connection with any part of the 
transaction, and is totally foreign to every circumstance of it. The 
Bishops had never been introduced before into any scene of Mr. Burke’s 
drama: why then are they, all at once, and altogether, tout @ coup, 
et tous ensemble, introduced now? Mr. Burke brings forward his 
bishops and his lanthorn-like figures in a magic lanthorn, and raises 
his scenes by contrast instead of connection. But it serves to show, 
with the rest of his book, what little credit ought to be given where 
even probability is set at defiance, for the purpose of defaming; and 
with this reflection, instead of a soliloquy in praise of chivalry, as 
Mr. Burke has done, I close the account of the expedition to Versailles. 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathless wilderness of 
rhapsodies, and a sort of descant upon Governments, in which he 
asserts whatever he pleases, on the presumption of its being believed, 
without offering either evidence or reasons for so doing. 

Before anything can be reasoned upon to a conclusion, certain 
facts, principles, or data, to reason from, must be established, ad- 
mitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his usual outrage, abuses the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, published by the National Assem- 
bly of France as the basis on which the constitution of France is 
built. This he calls “paltry and blurred sheets of paper about the 
rights of man.” Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that man has any 
rights? If he does, then he must mean that there are no such things 
as rights anywhere, and that he has none himself; for who is there 
in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke means to admit that man 
has rights, the question then will be: What are those rights, and 
how came man by them originally? 

The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting the rights of man, is that they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They stop in some of the 
intermediate stages of an hundred or a thousand years, and produce 
what was then done, as a rule for the present day. This is not 
authority at all. If we travel still farther into antiquity, we shall 
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find a direct contrary opinion and practice prevailing; and if antiquity 
is to be authority, a thousand such authorities may be produced, suc- 
cessively contradicting each other; but if we proceed on, we shall 
at last come out right ; we shall come to the time when man came from 
the hand of his Maker. What was he then? Man. Man was his 
high and only title, and a higher cannot be given him. But of titles 
I shall speak hereafter. 

We are now got at the origin of man, and at the origin of his 
rights. As to the manner in which the world has been governed 
from that day to this, it is no farther any concern of ours than to 
make a proper use of the errors or the improvements which the 
history of it presents. Those who lived a hundred or a thousand 
years ago, were then moderns, as we are now. ‘They had their 
ancients, and those ancients had others, and we also shall be ancients 
inourturn. Ifthe mere name of antiquity is to govern the affairs of life, 
the people who are to live an hundred or a thousand years hence, may as 
well take us for a precedent, as we make a precedent of those who 
lived an hundred or a thousand years ago. The fact is, that portions 
of antiquity, by proving everything, establish nothing. It is authority 
against authority all the way, till we come to the divine origin of 
the rights of man at the creation. Here our inquiries find a resting- 
place, and our reason finds a home. If a dispute about the rights of 
man had arisen at the distance of a hundred years from the creation, 
it is to this source of authority they must have referred, and it is to 
this same source of authority that we must now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any sectarian principle of re- 
ligion, yet it may be worth observing, that the genealogy of Christ 
is traced to Adam. Why then not trace the rights of man to the 
creation of man? I will answer the question. Because there have 
been upstart Governments, thrusting themselves between and pre- 
sumptuously working to un-make man. 

If any generation of men ever possessed the rights of dictating the 
mode by which the world should be governed for ever, it was the first 
generation that existed; and if that generation did it not, no suc- 
ceeding generation can show any authority for doing it, nor can set 
any up. The illuminating and divine principle of the equal rights 
of man (for it has its origin from the Maker of man) relates, not 
only to the living individuals, but to generations of men succeeding 
each other. Every generation is equal in rights to the generations 
which preceded it, by the same rule that every individual is born 
equal in rights with his contemporary. 

Every history of the creation, and every traditionary account, 
whether from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may vary 
in their opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree in estab- 
lishing one point, the unity of man; by which I mean that men are 
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all of one degree, and consequently that all men are born’ equal, 
and with equal natural rights, in the same manner as if posterity 
had been continued by creation instead of generation, the latter being 
only the mode by which the former is carried forward; and conse- 
quently every child born into the world must be considered as de- 
riving its existence from God. The world is as new to him as it 
was to the first man that existed, and his natural right in it is of the 
same kind. 

The Mosaic account of the creation, whether taken as divine 
authority or merely historical, is fully up to this point, the unity or 
equality of man. The expressions admit of no controversy. “And 
God said, Let us make man in our own image. In the image of 
God created he him; male and female created he them.” The distinc- 
tion of sexes is pointed out, but no other distinction is even implied. 
If this be not divine authority, it is at least historical authority, and 
shows that the equality of man, so far from being a modern doctrine, 
is the oldest upon record. 

It is also to be observed that all the religions known in the world 
are founded, so far as they relate to man, on the unity of man, as being 
all of one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever state 
man may be supposed to exist hereafter, the good and the bad are 
the only distinctions. Nay, even the laws of Governments are 
obliged to slide into this principle, by making degrees to consist in 
crimes and not in persons. 

It is one of the greatest of all truths, and of the highest advantage 
to cultivate. By considering man in this light, and by instructing 
him to consider himself in this light, it places him in a close con- 
nection with all his duties, whether to his Creator or to the creation, 
of which he is a part; and it is only when he forgets his origin, or, 
to use a more fashionable phrase, his birth and family, that he be- 
comes dissolute. It is not among the least of the evils of the present 
existing Governments in all parts of Europe that man, considered 
as man, is thrown back to a vast distance from his Maker, and the 
artificial chasm filled up by a succession of barriers, or sort of turn- 
pike gates, through which he has to pass. I will quote Mr. Burke’s 
catalogue of barriers that he has set up between Man and his 
Maker. Putting himself in the character of a herald, he says: We 
fear God—we look with awe to kings—with affection to Parliaments— 
with duty to magistrates—with reverence to priests, and with respect 
to nobility. Mr. Burke has forgotten to put in “chivalry.” He has 
also forgotten to put in Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turnpike gates, through which 
he is to pass by tickets from one to the other. It is plain and 
simple, and consists but of two points. His duty to God, which every 
man must feel; and with respect to his neighbour, to do as he would 
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be done by. If those to whom power is delegated do well, they will 
be respected; if not, they will be despised; and+with regard to those 
to whom no power is delegated, but who assume it, the rational 
world can know nothing of them. 

Hitherto we have spoken only (and that but in part) of the natural 
rights of man. We have now to consider the civil rights of man, and 
to show how the one originates from the other. Man did not enter 
into society to become worse than he was before, not to have fewer 
rights than he had before, but to have those rights better secured. 
His natural rights are the foundation of all his civil rights. But in 
order to pursue this distinction with more precision, it will be neces- 
sary to mark the different qualities of natural and civil rights. 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those which 
appertain to man in right of his existence. Of this kind are all the 
intellectual rights, or rights, of the mind, and also all those rights of 
acting as an individual for his own comfort and happiness, which are 
not injurious to the natural rights of others. Civil rights are those 
which appertain to man in right of his being a member of society. 
Every civil right has for its foundation some natural right pre-exist- 
ing in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which his individual 
power is not, in all cases, sufficiently competent. Of this kind are 
all those which relate to security and protection. 

From this short view it will be easy to distinguish between that 
class of natural rights which man retains after entering into society 
and those which he throws into the common stock as a member of 
society. 

The natural rights which he retains are all those in which the 
power to execute it is as perfect in the individual as the right itself. 
Among this class, as is before mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, 
or rights of the mind; consequently religion is one of those rights. 
The natural rights which are not retained, are all those in which, 
though the right is perfect in the individual, the power to execute 
them is defective. They answer not his purpose. A man, by natural 
right, has a right to judge in his own cause; and so far as the right 
of the mind is concerned, he never surrenders it. But what availeth 
it him to judge, if he has not power to redress? He therefore de- 
posits this right in the common stock of society, and takes the arm 
of society, of which he is a part, in preference and in addition to his 
own. Society grants him nothing. Every man is a proprietor in 
society, and draws on the capital as a matter of right. 

From these premises two or three certain conclusions will follow: 

First, That every civil right grows out of a natural right; or, in 
other words, is a natural right exchanged. 

Secondly, That civil power properly considered as such is made up 
of the aggregate of that class of the natural rights of man, which be- 
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comes defective in the individual in point of power, and answers not 
his purpose, but when collected to a focus becomes competent to 
the purpose of every one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of natural 
rights, imperfect in power in the individual, cannot be applied to 
invade the natural rights which are retained in the individual, and 
in which the power to execute is as perfect as the right itself. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural in- 
dividual to a member of society, and shown, or endeavoured to show, 
the quality of the natural rights retained, and of those which are 
exchanged for civil rights. Let us now apply these principles to 
Governments. } 

In casting our eyes over the world, it is extremely easy to dis- 
tinguish the Governments which have arisen out of society, or out 
of the social compact, from those which have not; but to place this 
in a clearer light than what a single glance may afford, it will be 
proper to take a review oi the several sources from which Govern- 
ments have arisen and on which they have been founded. 

They may be all comprehended under three heads. 

First, Superstition. 

Secondly, Power. 

Thirdly, The common interest of society and the common rights 
of man, 

The first was a Government of Priestcraft, the second of Con- 
querors, and the third of Reason. 

When a set of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, 
to hold intercourse with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march 
up the back-stairs in European Courts, the world was completely 
under the government of superstition. The oracles were consulted, 
and whatever they were made to say became the law; and this sort 
of Government lasted as long as this sort of superstition lasted. 

After these a race of conquerors arose, whose Government, like 
that of William the Conqueror, was founded in power, and the sword 
assumed the name of a sceptre. Governments thus established last 
as long as the power to support them lasts; but that they might 
avail themselves of every engine in their favour, they united fraud 
to force, and set up an idol which they called Divine Right, and 
which, in imitation of the Pope, who affects to be spiritual and tem- 
poral, and in contradiction to the Founder of the Christian religion, 
twisted itself afterwards into an idol of another shape, called Church 
and State. The key of St. Peter and the key of the Treasury became 
quartered on one another, and the wondering cheated multitude wor- 
shipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural dignity of man, when I feel (for 
Nature has not been kind enough to me’to blunt my feelings) for the 
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honour and happiness of its character, I become irritated at the 
attempt to govern mankind by force and fraud, as if they were all 
knaves and fools, and can scarcely avoid disgust at those who are 
thus imposed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arise out of 
society, in contradistinction to those which arose out of superstition 
and conquest. 

It has been thought a considerable advance towards establishing 
the principles of Freedom to say that Government is a compact be- 
tween those who govern and those who are governed; but this can- 
not be true, because it is putting the effect before the cause; for as 
man must have existed before Governments existed, there neces- 
sarily was a time when Governments did not exist, and consequently 
there could originally exist no governors to form such a compact 
with. The fact therefore must be that the individuals themselves, each 
in his own personal and sovereign right, entered into a compact with 
each other to produce a Government: and this is the only mode in 
which Governments have a right to arise, and the only principle on 
which they have a right to exist. 

To possess ourselves of a clear idea of what Government is, or 
ought to be, we must trace it to its origin. In doing this we shall 
easily discover that Governments must have arisen either out of the 
people or over the people. Mr. Burke has made no distinction. He 
investigates nothing to its source, and therefore he confounds every- 
thing; but he has signified his intention of undertaking, at some future 
opportunity, a comparison between the Constitutions of England and 
France. As he thus renders it a subject of controversy by throwing 
the gauntlet, I take him up on his own ground. It is in high chal- 
lenges that high truths have the rights of appearing; and I accept it 
with the more readiness because it affords me, at the same time, an 
opportunity of pursuing the subject with respect to Governments 
arising out of society. 

But it will be first necessary to define what is meant by a Consti- 
tution. It is not sufficient that we adopt the word; we must fix also 
a standard signification to it. 

A Constitution is not a thing in name only, but in fact. It has not 
an ideal, but a real existence; and wherever it cannot be produced in 
a visible form, there is none. A Constitution is a thing antecedent 
to a Government, and a Government is only the creature of a Con- 
stitution. The Constitution of a country is not the act of its Govern- 
ment, but of the people constituting a Government. It is the body 
of elements, to which you can refer, and quote article by article; 
and which contains the principles on which the Government shall be 
established, the manner in which it shall be organised, the powers 
it shall have, the mode of elections, the duration of Parliaments, or 
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by what other name such bodies may be called; the powers which the 
executive part of the Government shall have; and in fine, everything 
that relates to the complete organisation of a civil Government, and 
the principles on which it shall act, and by which it shall be bound. 
A Constitution, therefore, is to a Government what the laws made 
afterwards by that Government are to a Court of Judicature. The 
Court of Judicature does not make the laws, neither can it alter 
them; it only acts in conformity to the laws made: and the Govern- 
ment is in like manner governed by the Constitution. 

Can, then, Mr. Burke produce the English Constitution? If he 
cannot, we may fairly conclude that though it has been so much talked 
about, no such thing as a Constitution exists, or ever did exist, and 
consequently that the people have yet a Constitution to form. 

Mr. Burke will not, I presume, deny the position I have already 
advanced—namely, that Governments arise either out of the people 
or over the people. The English Government is one of those which 
arose out of a conquest, and not out of society, and consequently it 
arose over the people; and though it has been much modified from 
the opportunity of circumstances since the time of William the Con- 
queror, the country has never yet regenerated itself, and is therefore 
without a Constitution. 

I readily perceive the reason why Mr. Burke declined going into 
the comparison between the English and French Constitutions, be- 
cause he could not but perceive, when he sat down to the task, that 
no such thing as a Constitution existed on his side the question. His 
book is certainly bulky enough to have contained all he could say on 
this subject, and it would have been the best manner in which people 
could have judged of their separate merits. Why then has he de- 
clined the only thing that was worth while to write upon? It was 
the strongest ground he could take, if the advantages were on his 
side, but the weakest if they were not; and his declining to take it is 
either a sign that he could not possess it or could not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke said, in a speech last winter in Parliament, that when 
the National Assembly first met in three Orders (the Tiers Etats, the 
Clergy, and the Noblesse), France had then a good constitution. 
This shows among numerous other instances, that Mr. Burke does 
not understand what a constitution is. The persons so met were not 
a Constitution, but a Convention, to make a Constitution. 

The present National Assembly of France is, strictly speaking, the 
personal social compact. The members of it are the delegates of the 
Nation in its original character; future assemblies will be the dele- 
gates of the Nation in its organized character. The authority of 
the present assembly is different to what the authority of future 
assemblies will be. The authority of the present one is to form 
a Constitution; the authority of future assemblies will be to legis- 
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late according to the principles and forms prescribed in that Consti- 
tution; and if experience should hereafter show that alterations, 
amendments, or additions are necessary, the Constitution will point 
out the mode by which such things shall be done, and not leave 
it to the discretionary power of the future Government. 

A Government on the principles on which constitutional Govern- 
ments arising out of society are established, cannot have the right of 
altering itself. If it had, it would be arbitrary. It might make itself 
what it pleased; and wherever such a right is set up, it shows there 
is no Constitution. The act by which the English Parliament em- 
powered itself to sit seven years, shows there is no Constitution in 
England. It might, by the same self-authority, have sat any greater 
number of years, or for life. The bill which the present Mr. Pitt 
brought into Parliament some years ago, to reform Parliament, was 
on the same erroneous principle. The right of reform is in the 
nation in its original character, and the constitutional method would 
be by a general convention elected for the purpose. There is, more- 
over, a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies reforming themselves. 

From these preliminaries I proceed to draw some comparisons. 
I have already spoken of the declaration of rights; and as I mean to 
be as concise as possible, I shall proceed to other parts of the French 
Constitution. 

The Constitution of France says, That every man who pays a tax 
of sixty sous per annum (2s. 6d. English) is an elector. What 
article will Mr. Burke place against this? Can anything be more 
limited, and at the same time more capricious, than the qualifications 
of electors are in England? Limited—because not one man in an 
hundred (I speak much within compass) is admitted to vote. 
Capricious because the lowest character that can be supposed to 
exist, and who has not so much as the visible means of an honest 
livelihood, is an elector in some places: while in other places, the 
man who pays very large taxes, and has a known fair character, and 
the farmer who rents to the amount of three or four hundred pounds 
a year, with a property on that farm to three or four times that 
amount, is not admitted to be an elector. 

Everything is out of nature, as Mr. Burke says on another oc- 
casion, in this strange chaos, and all sorts of follies are blended with 
all sorts of crimes. 

William the Conqueror and his descendants parcelled out the coun- 
try in this manner, and bribed some parts of it by what they called 
charters to hold the other parts of it the better subjected to their 
will. This is the reason why so many of those charters abound in 
Cornwall; the people were averse to the Government established at 
the conquest, and the towns were garrisoned and bribed to enslave 
the country. All the old charters are the badges of this conquest, 
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and it is from this source that the capriciousness of elections arises. 

The French Constitution says, that the number of represe.tatives 
for any place shall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants 
or electors. 

What article will Mr. Burke place against this? The county of 
Yorkshire, which contains nearly a million of souls, sends two county 
members; and so does the county of Rutland, which contains not an 
hundreth part of that number. The town of Old Sarum, which con- 
tains not three houses, sends two members; and the town of Man- 
chester, which contains upwards of sixty thousand souls, is not ad- 
mitted to send any. Is there any principle in these things? Is there 
anything by which you can trace the marks of freedom, or discover 
those of wisdom? No wonder then Mr. Burke has declined the com- 
parison, and endeavoured to lead his readers from the point by a wild, 
unsystematical, display of paradoxical rhapsodies. 

The French Constitution says, that the National Assembly shall be 
elected every two years. 

What article will Mr. Burke place against this? Why, that the 
Nation has no right at all in the case; that the Government is per- 
fectly arbitrary with respect to this point; and he can quote for his 
authority the precedent of a former Parliament. 

The French Constitution says, there shall be no game laws, that 
the farmer on whose lands wild game shall be found (for it is by 
the produce of his lands they are fed) shall have a right to what he 
can take; that there shall be no monopolies of any kind—that all 
trade shall be free and every man free to follow any occupation by 
which he can procure an honest livelihood, and in any place, town, 
or city throughout the Nation. 

What will Mr. Burke say to this? In England, game is made the 
property of those at whose expense it is not fed; and with respect 
to monopolies, the country is cut up into monopolies. Every char- 
tered town is an aristocratical monopoly in itself, and the quali- 
fication of electors proceeds out of those chartered monopolies. Is 
this freedom? Is this what Mr. Burke means by a Constitution? 

In these chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part of 
the country is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. An 
Englishman is not free of his own country; every one of those places 
presents a barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a freeman—that 
he has no rights. Within these monopolies are other monopolies. 
In a city, such for instance as Bath, which contains between twenty 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, the right of electing representatives 
to Parliament is monopolized by about thirty-one persons. And 
within these monopolies are still others. A man even of the same 
town, whose parents were not in circumstances to give him an oc- 
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cupation, is debarred, in many cases, from the attest right of ac- 
quiring one, be his genius or industry what it,may. - 

Are these things examples to hold out to a country vancherating it- 
self from slavery, like France? Certainly they are not, and certain 
am I, that when the people of England come to reflect upon them 
they will, like France, annihilate those badges of ancient oppression, 
those traces of a conquered nation. Had Mr. Burke possessed 
talents similar to the author of “On the Wealth of Nations,” he 
would have comprehended all the parts which enter into, and, by 
assemblage, form a constitution. He would have reasoned from 
minutie to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, but from 
the disorderly cast of his genius, that he is unfitted for the subject 
he writes upon. Even his genius is without a Constitution. It is a 
genius at random, and not a genius constituted. But he must say 
something. He has therefore mounted in the air like a balloon, to 
draw the eyes of the multitude from the ground they stand upon. 

Much is to be learned from the French Constitution. Conquest 
and tyranny transplanted themselves with William the Conqueror 
from Normandy into England, and the country is yet disfigured with 
the marks. May, then, the example of all France contribute to re- 
generate the freedom which a province of it destroyed! 

The French Constitution says that to preserve the national repre- 
sentation from being corrupt no member of the National Assembly 
shall be an officer of the Government, a placeman or a pensioner. 

What will Mr. Burke place against this? I will whisper his 
answer—Loaves and Fishes. Ah! this Government of loaves and 
fishes has more mischief in it than people have yet reflected on. The 
National Assembly has made the discovery, and it holds out the 
example to the world. Had Governments agreed to quarrel on pur- 
pose to fleece their countries by taxes, they could not have suc- 
ceeded better than they have done. 

Many things in the English Government appear to me the reverse 
of what they ought to be and what they are said to be. The Parlia- 
ment, imperfectly and capriciously elected as it is, is nevertheless 
supposed to hold the national purse in trust for the nation; but in 
the manner in which an English Parliament is constructed it is like 
a man being both mortgager and mortgagee, and in the case of mis- 
application of trust it is the criminal sitting in judgment upon him- 
self. If those who vote the supplies are the same persons who re- 
ceive the supplies when voted, and are to account for the expendi- 
ture of those supplies to those who voted them, it is themselves ac- 
countable to themselves, and the Comedy of Errors concludes with 
the Pantomime of Hush. Neither the ministerial party nor the 
Opposition will touch upon this case. The national purse is the 
common hack which each mounts upon. It is like what the coun- 
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try people call “Ride and tie—You ride a little way, and then I.” 
They order these things better in France. 

The French Constitution says that the right of war and peace is 
in the nation. 

Where else should it reside but in those who are to pay the ex- 
pence? 

In England this right is said to reside in a metaphor shown at 
the Tower for sixpence or a shilling a piece: so are the lions and it 
would be a step nearer to reason to say it resided in them, for any 
inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap. We can all 
see the absurdity of worshipping Aaron’s molten calf, or Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image; but why do men continue to practise them- 
selves the absurdities they despise in others? 

It may with reason be said that in the manner the English Nation 
is represented it signifies not where this right resides, whether in the 
Crown or in the Parliament. War is the common harvest of all 
those who participate in the division and expenditure of public 
money, in all countries. It is the art of conquering at home; the 
object of it is an increase of revenue; and as revenue cannot be in- 
creased without taxes, a pretence must be made for expenditures. 
In reviewing the history of the English Government, its wars and 
its taxes, a bystander, not blinded by prejudice nor warped by interest, 
would declare that taxes were not raised to carry on wars, but that 
wars were raised to carry on taxes. 

Mr. Burke, as a member of the House of Commons, is a part of 
the English Government; and though he professes himself an enemy 
to war, he abuses the French Constitution, which seeks to explode it. 
He holds up the English Government as a model, in all its parts, 
to France; but he should first know the remarks which the French 
make upon it. They contend in facor of their own, that the portion 
of liberty enjoyed in England is just enough to enslave a country by 
more productively than by despotism, and that as the real object of 
all despotism is revenue, a Government so formed obtains more than 
it could do either by direct despotism, or in a full state of freedom, 
and is, therefore, on the ground of interest opposed to both. They 
account also for the readiness which always appears in such Govern- 
ments for engaging in wars by remarking on the different motives 
which produce them. In despotic Governments wars are the effect of 
pride; but in those Governments in which they become the means of 
taxation, they acquire thereby a more permanent promptitude. 

The French Constitution, therefore, to provide against .both these 
evils, has taken away the power of declaring war from kings and 
ministers, and placed the right where the expense must fall. 

When the question of the: right of war and peace was agitating in 
the National Assembly, the people of England appeared to be much 
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interested in the event, and highly to applaud the decision. As a prin- 
ciple it applies as much to one country as another. William the Con- 
queror, as a conqueror, held this power of war and peace in himself, 
and his descendants have ever since claimed it under him as a 
right. 

Although Mr. Burke has asserted the right of the Parliament at 
the Revolution to bind and control the Nation and posterity for 
ever, he denies at the same time that the Parliament or the nation 
had any right to alter what he calls the succession of the Crown in 
anything but in part, or by a sort of modification. By his taking 
this ground he throws the case back to the Norman Conquest, and 
by thus running a line of succession springing from William the 
Conqueror to the present day, he makes it necessary to inquire who 
and what William the Conqueror was, and where he came from, 
and into the origin, history and nature of what are called preroga- 
tives. Everything must have had a beginning, and the fog of time 
and antiquity should be penetrated to discover it. Let, then, Mr. 
Burke bring forward his William of Normandy, for it is to this 
origin that his argument goes. It also unfortunately happens, in 
running this line of succession, that another line parallel thereto pre- 
sents itself, which is, that if the succession runs in the line of the 
conquest, the Nation runs in the line of being conquered, and it 
ought to rescue itself from this reproach. 

But it will perhaps be said that tho’ the power of declaring war 
descends in the heritage of the conquest, it is held in check by the 
right of the Parliament to withhold the supplies. It will always 
happen when a thing is originally wrong that amendments do not 
make it right, and it often happens that they do as much mischief 
one way as good the other, and such is the case here, for if the one 
rashly declares war as a matter of right, and the other peremptorily 
withholds the supplies as a matter of right, the remedy becomes as 
bad, or worse, than the disease. The one forces the Nation to a 
combat, and the other ties its hands; but the more probable issue is 
that the contest will end in a collusion between the parties, and be 
made a screen to both. 

On this question of war, three things are to be considered. First, 
the right of declaring it; secondly, the expence of supporting it; 
thirdly, the mode of conducting it after it is declared. The French 
Constitution places the right where the expence must fall, and this 
union can be only in the Nation. The mode of conducting it after 
it is declared, it consigns to the executive department. Were this 
the case in all countries, we should hear but little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to consider other parts of the French Consti- 
tution, and by way of relieving the fatique of argument, I will intro- 
duce an anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 
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While the Doctor resided in France as Minister from America 
during the war, he had numerous proposals made to him by pro- 
jectors of every country and of every kind, who wished to go to 
the land that floweth with milk and honey, America; and among 
the rest, there was one who offered himself to be King. He in- 
troduced his proposal to the Doctor by letter, which is now in the 
hands of M. Beaumarchais, of Paris—stating first, that as the Amer- 
icans had dismissed or sent away their King, that they would want 
another. Secondly, that himself was a Norman. Thirdly, that he 
was of a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, and 
of a more honorable descent, his line having never been bastardized. 
Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in England of Kings 
coming out of Normandy, and on these grounds he rested his offer, 
enjoining that the Doctor would forward it to America. But as 
the Doctor neither did this, nor yet sent him an answer, the pro- 
jector wrote a second letter in which he did not, it is true, threaten 
to go over and conquer America, but only with great dignity pro- 
posed that if his offer was not accepted, an acknowledgment of about 
£30,000 might be made to him for his generosity! Now, as all argu- 
ments respecting sticcession must necessarily connect that succes- 
sion with some beginning, Mr. Burke’s arguments on this subject 
go to show that there is no English origin of Kings, and that they 
are descendants of the Norman line in right of the Conquest. It 
may, therefore, be of service to his doctrine to make this story known 
and to inform him, that in case of that natural extinction to which 
all mortality is subject, Kings may again be had from Normandy, 
on more reasonable terms than William the Conqueror; and conse- 
quently that the good people of England at the Revolution of 1688, 
might have done much better, had such a generous Norman as this 
known their wants, and they had known his! The chivalry char- 
acter which Mr. Burke so much admires, is certainly much easier to 
make a bargain with than a hard dealing Dutchman. But to return 
to the matters of the Constitution. 

The French Constitution says, There shall be no titles; and, of 
consequence, all that class of equivocal generation which in some 
countries is called “aristocracy” and in others “nobility,” is done 
away, and the peer is exalted into man. 

Titles are but nicknames, and every nickname is a title. The thing 
is perfectly harmless in itself, but it marks a sort of foppery in 
the human character, which degrades it. It reduces man into the 
diminutive of man in things which are great, and the counterfeit of 
woman in things which are little. It talks about its fine blue ribbon 
like a girl, and shows its new garter like a child. A certain writer, 
of some antiquity, says: “When I was a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.” 
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It is, properly, from the elevated mind of France that the folly 
of titles has fallen. It has outgrown the baby cloaths of Count and 
Duke, and breeched itself in manhood. France has not levelled, it 
has exalted. It has put down the dwarf, to set up the man. The 
punyism of a senseless word like Duke or Count or Earl has ceased 
to please. Even those who possessed them have disowned the gibber- 
ish, and as they outgrew the rickets, have despised the rattle. The 
genuine mind of man, thirsting for its native home, society, con- 
temns the gewgaws that separate him from it. Titles are like circles 
drawn by the magician’s wand, to contract the sphere of man’s 
felicity. He lived immured within the Bastille of a word, and sur- 
veys at a distance the envied life of man. 

Is it, then, any wonder that titles should fall in France? Is it 
not a greater wonder they should be kept up anywhere? What are 
they? What is their worth, and “what is their amount”? 

When we think or speak of a Judge or a General, we associate 
with it the ideas of office and character; we think of gravity in the 
one and bravery in the other; but when we use a word merely as a 
title, no ideas associate with it. Through all the vocabulary of 
Adam there is not such an animal as a Duke or a Count; neither 
can we connect any certain idea with the words. Whether they 
mean strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, a child or a man, or 
the rider or the horse, is all equivocal. What respect then can be 
paid to that which describes nothing, and which means nothing? 
Imagination has given figure and character to centaurs, satyrs, and 
down to all the fairy tribe; but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, 
and are a chimerical nondescript. 

But this is not all. If a whole country is disposed to hold them 
in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It is 
common opinion only that makes them anything or nothing, or worse 
than nothing. There is no occasion to take titles away, for they 
take themselves away when society concurs to ridicule them. This 
species of imaginary consequence has visibly declined in every part 
of Europe, and it hastens to its exit as the world of reason con- 
tinues to rise. There was a time when the lowest class of what are 
called nobility was more thought of than the highest is now, and 
when a man in armor riding through Christendom in quest of ad- 
ventures was more stared at than a modern Duke. The world has 
seen this folly fall, and it has fallen by being laughed at, and the 
farce of titles will follow its fate. The patriots of France have dis- 
covered in good time that rank and dignity in society must take a 
new ground. The old one has fallen through. It must now take the 
substantial ground of character, instead of chimerical ground of 
titles; and they have brought their titles to the altar, and made of 
them a burnt-offering to Reason. 
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If no mischief had annexed itself to the folly of titles they would 
not have been worth a serious and formal destruction, such as the 
National Assembly have decreed them; and this makes it necessary 
to inquire farther into the nature and character of Aristocracy. 

That, then, which is called Aristocracy in some countries and 
Nobility in others arose out of the Governments founded upon con- 
quest. It was originally a military order for the purpose of support- 
ing military Government (for such were all Governments founded 
in conquest) ; and to keep up a succession of this order for the pur- 
pose for which it was established, all the younger branches of those 
families were disinherited and the law of primogenitureship set up. 

The nature and character of Aristocracy shows itself to us in this 
law. It is a law against every law of nature, and Nature herself 
calls for its destruction. Establish family justice and Aristocracy 
falls. By the aristocratical law of primogenitureship, in a family of 
six children five are exposed. Aristocracy has never more than one 
child. The rest are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown 
to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the un- 
natural repast. 

As everything which is out of nature in man affects, more or less, 
the interest of society, so does this. All the children which the Aris- 
tocracy disowns (which are all except the eldest) are, in general, 
cast like orphans on a parish, to be provided for by the public, but 
at a greater charge. Unnecessary offices and places in Governments 
and Courts are created at the expense of the public to maintain 
them. 

With what kind of parental reflections can the father or mother 
contemplate their younger offspring? By Nature they are children, 
and by Marriage they are heirs; but by Aristocracy they are bas- 
tards and orphans. They are the flesh and blood of their parents in 
one line, and nothing akin to them in the other. To restore, there- 
fore, parents to their children, and children to their parents—rela- 
tions to each other, and man to society—and to exterminate the 
monster Aristocracy, root and branch—the French Constitution has 
destroyed the law of Primogenitureship. Here then lies the mon- 
ster; and Mr. Burke, if he pleases, may write its epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered Aristocracy chiefly in one point of 
view. We have now to consider it in another. But whether we 
view it before or behind, or sideways, or any way else, domesti- 
cally or publicly, it is still a monster. 

In France Aristocracy had one feature less in its countenance 
than what it has in some other countries. It did not compose a 
body of hereditary legislators. It was not a “Corporation of Aris- 
tocracy,” for such I have heard M. de la Fayette describe an Eng- 
lish House of Peers. Let us then examine the grounds upon which 
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the French Constitution has resolved against having such a House 
in France. WAS a? 

Because, in the first place, as is already mentioned, Aristocracy 
is kept up by family tyranny and injustice. 

Secondly, because there is an unnatural unfitness in an Aristocracy 
to be legislators for a Nation, Their ideas of distributive justice are 
corrupted at the very source. They begin life by trampling on all 
their younger brothers and sisters, and relations of every kind, and 
are taught and educated so to do. With what ideas of justice or 
honor can that man enter a house of legislation, who absorbs in his 
own person the inheritance of a whole family of children or doles 
out to them some pitiful portion with the insolence of a gift? 

Thirdly, because the idea of hereditary legislators is as inconsistent 
as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; and as absurd as 
an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wise man; and as 
ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureate. 

Fourthly, because a body of men, holding themselves accountable 
to nobody, ought not to be trusted by anybody. 

Fifthly, because it is continuing the uncivilized principle of Gov- 
ernments founded in conquest, and the base idea of man having prop- 
erty in man, and governing him by personal right. 

Sixthly, because Aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the hu- 
man species. By the universal economy of nature it is known, and 
by the instance of the Jews it is proved, that the human species 
has a tendency to degenerate, in any small number of persons, when 
separated from the general stock of society, and inter-marrying con- 
stantly with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, and be- 
comes in time the opposite of what is noble in man. Mr. Burke talks 
of nobility; let him show what it is. The greatest characters the 
world have known have risen on the democratic floor. Aristocracy 
has not been able to keep a proportionate pace with Democracy. 
The artificial noble shrinks into a dwarf before the noble of Nature; 
and in the few instances of those (for there are some in all coun- 
tries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, has survived in Aristocracy, 
those men despise it. But it is time to proceed to a new subject. 

The French Constitution has reformed the condition of the clergy. 
It has raised the income of the lower and middle classes, and taken 
from the higher. None is now less than twelve hundred livres (fifty 
pounds sterling) nor any higher than about two or three thousand 
pounds. What will Mr. Burke place against this? Hear what he 
says. He says— ; ; 

“That the people of England can see without pain or grudging, 
an archbishop precede a duke; they can see a Bishop of Durham, 
or a Bishop of Winchester in possession of £10,000 a-year; and can- 
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not see why it is in worse hands than estates to the like amount, 
in the lands of this earl of that ’squire.” 

And Mr. Burke offers this as an example to France. 

As to the first part, whether the Archbishop precedes the Duke, 
or the Duke the Bishop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, 
somewhat like Sternhold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Sternhold; 
you may put which you please first; and as I confess that I do not 
understand the merits of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. 
Burke. 

But with respect to the latter, I have something to say:—Mr. 
Burke has not put the case right. The comparison is out of order, 
by being put between the bishop and the earl or the ’squire. It ought 
to be put between the bishop and the curate, and then it will stand 
thus :— 

“The people of England can see without pain or grudging, a 
Bishop of Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten 
thousand pounds a-year, and a curate on thirty or forty pounds 
a-year, or less.” 

No, sir, they certainly do not see those things without great pain 
or grudging. It is a case that applies itself to every man’s sense of 
justice, and is one among many that calls aloud for a Constitution. 

In France the cry of “the Church! the Church!” was repeated as 
often as in Mr. Burke’s book, and as loudly as when the Dissenters’ 
Bill was before the English Parliament; but the generality of the 
French clergy were not to be deceived by this cry any longer. 
They knew that whatever the pretence might be it was themselves 
who were one of the principal objects of it. It was the cry of the 
high beneficed clergy, to prevent any regulation of income taking 
place between those of ten thousand pounds a-year and the parish 
priest. They therefore joined their case to those of every other op- 
pressed class of men, and by this union obtained redress. 

The French Constitution has abolished Tythes, that source of per- 
petual discontent between the tythe-holder and the parishioner. 
When land is held on tythe, it is in the condition of an estate held 
between two parties; the one receiving one-tenth, and the other nine- 
tenths of the produce: and consequently, on principles of equity, if 
the estate can be improved, and made to produce by that improve- 
ment double or treble what it did before, or in any other ratio, the 
expense of such improvement ought to be borne in like proportion 
between the parties who are to share the produce. But this is not the 
case in tythes; the farmer bears the whole expense, and the tythe- 
holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in addition to the original 
tenth, and by this means gets the value of two-tenths instead of one. 
This is another case that calls for a Constitution. 

The French Constitution hath abolished or renounced Toleration 
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and Intoleration also, and hath established Universal Right of Con- 
science. Miri de red 

Toleration is not the opposite of Intolerance, but is the counter- 
feit of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the right 
of withholding Liberty of Conscience, and the other of granting it. 
The one is the Pope armed with fire and faggot, and the other is 
the Pope selling or granting indulgences. The former is Church 
and State, and the latter is Church and traffic. 

But Toleration may be viewed in a much stronger light. Man 
worships not himself, but his Maker; and the liberty of conscience 
which he claims is not for the service of himself, but of his God. 
In this case, therefore, we must necessarily have the associated idea 
of two beings; the mortal who renders the worship, and the Im- 
mortal Being who is worshipped. Toleration, therefore, places itself, 
not between man and man, nor between Church and Church, nor 
between one denomination of religion and another, but between 
God and man; between the being who worships, and the Being who 
is worshipped; and by the same act of assumed authority by which 
it tolerates man to pay his worship, it presumptuously and blasphem- 
ously sets itself up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a Bill brought into any Parliament, entitled, “An Act to 
tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the worship of 
a Jew or a Turk,” or “to prohibit the Almighty from receiving it,” 
all men would startle and call it blasphemy. There would be an up- 
toar. ‘The presumption of toleration in religious matters would 
then present itself unmasked; but the presumption is not the less 
because the name of “Man” only appears to those laws, for the as- 
sociated idea of the worshipped and the worshipper cannot be sep- 
arated. Who then art thou, vain dust and ashes! by whatever name 
thou art called, whether a King, a Bishop, a Church, or a State, a 
Parliament, or anything else, that obtrudest thine insignificance be- 
tween the soul of man and its maker? Mind thine own concerns, 
If he believes not as thou believest, it is a proof that thou believest 
not as he believeth, and there is no earthly power can determine 
between you. 

With respect to what are called denominations of religion, 
if every one is left to judge of his own religion, there is no such 
thing as a religion that is wrong; but if they are to judge of each 
other’s religion, there is no such thing as a religion that is right; 
and therefore all the world is right, or all the world is wrong. But 
with respect to religion itself, without regard to names, and as direct- 
ing itself from the universal family of mankind to the Divine object 
of all adoration, it is man bringing to his Maker the fruits of his 
heart; and though those fruits may differ from each other like the 
truits of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 
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A Bishop of Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, or the Arch- 
bishop who heads the Dukes, will not refuse a tythe-sheaf of wheat 
because it is not a cock of hay, nor a cock of hay because it is not 
a sheaf of wheat; nor a pig, because it is neither one nor the other; 
but these same persons, under the figure of an established church, 
will not permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes of man’s 
devotion. 

One of the continual choruses of Mr. Burke’s book is “Church 
and State.’ He does not mean some one particular Church, or some 
one particular State, but any Church and State; and he uses the 
term as a general figure to hold forth the political doctrine of al- 
ways uniting the Church with the State in every country, and he 
censures the National Assembly for not having done this in France. 
Let us bestow a few thoughts on this subject. 

All religions are in their nature kind and benign, and united with 
principles of morality. They could not have made proselytes at 
first by professing anything that was vicious, cruel, persecuting, or 
immoral. Like everything else, they had their beginning; and they 
proceeded by persuasion, exhortation, and example. How then is 
it that they lose their native mildness, and become morose and in- 
tolerant? 

It proceeds from the connection which Mr. Burke recommends. 
By engendering the Church with the State, a sort of mule-animal, 
capable only of destroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, 
called The Church established by Law. It is stranger, even from its 
birth, to any parent mother, on whom it is begotten, and whom in 
time it kicks out and destroys. 

The Inquisition in Spain does not proceed from the religion orig- 
inally professed but from this mule-animal engendered between the 
Church and State. The burnings in Smithfield proceeded from the 
same heterogeneous production; and it was the regeneration of this 
strange animal in England afterwards that renewed rancour and ir- 
religion among the inhabitants, and that drove the people called 
Quakers and Dissenters to America. Persecution is not an original 
feature in any religion; but it is always the strongly-marked feature 
of all law-religions, or religions established by law. Take away 
the law-establishment and every religion reassumes its original be- 
nignity. In America a Catholic priest is a good citizen, a good 
character, and a good neighbor; an Episcopalian minister is of the 
same description; and this proceeds, independently of the men, from 
there being no law establishment in America. 

If also we view this matter in a temporal sense we shall see the 
ill effects it has had on the prosperity of nations. The union of 
Church and State has impoverished Spain. The revoking the Edict 
of Nantes drove the silk manufacture from France into England; 
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and Church and State are driving the cotton manufacture from 
England to America and France. Let then Mr. Burke continue to 
preach his antipolitical doctrine of Church and State. It will do 
some good. The National Assembly will not follow his advice, but 
will benefit by his folly. It was by observing the ill effects of it in 
England, that America has been warned against it; and it is by ex- 
periencing them in France, that the National Assembly have abol- 
ished it, and, like America, have established Universal Right of 
Conscience and Universal Right of Citizenship. 

I will here cease the comparison with respect to the principles of 
the French Constitution, and conclude this part of the subject with 
a few observations on the organisation of the formal parts of the 
French and English Governments. 

The executive power in each country is in the hands of a person 
stiled the King; but the French Constitution distinguishes. between 
the King and the Sovereign. It considers the station of King as 
official, and places Sovereignty in the Nation. 

The representatives of the Nation who compose the National 
Assembly, and who are the legislative power, originate in and from 
the people by election, as an inherent right in the people. In Eng- 
land it is otherwise; and this arises from the original establishment 
of what is called its monarchy; for as by the Conquest all the rights 
of the people or the Nation were absorbed into the hands of the 
Conqueror, and who added the title of King to that of Conqueror, 
those same matters which in France are now held as rights in the 
people, or in the Nation, are held in England as grants from what 
is called the Crown. The Parliament in England, in both its 
branches, was erected by patents from the descendants of the Con- 
queror. The House of Commons did not originate as a matter of 
right in the people to delegate or elect, but as a grant or boon. 

By the French Constitution the Nation is always named before 
the King. The third article of the Declaration of Rights says: 
“The Nation is essentially the source (or fountain) of all sover- 
eignty.” Mr. Burke argues that in England a King is the fountain 
—that he is the fountain of all honour. But as this idea is evidently 
descended from the Conquest I shall make no other remark upon 
it, than that it is the nature of conquest to turn everything upside 
down; and as Mr. Burke will not be refused the privilege of speak- 
ing twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the fountain 
and the spout, he will be right the second time. 

The French Constitution puts the legislative before the executive, 
the Law before the King; la Loi, le Roi. This also is in the nat- 
ural order of things, because laws must have existence before they 


can have execution. 
A King in France does not, in addressing himself to the National 
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Assembly, say “My Assembly,” similar to the phrase used in Eng- 
land of “my Parliament”; neither can he use it consistently with the 
Constitution, nor could it be admitted. There may be propriety in 
the use of it in England, because as is before mentioned, both 
Houses of Parliament originated from what is called the Crown 
by patent or boon—and not from the inherent rights of the people, 
as the National Assembly does in France, and whose name desig- 
nates its origin. 

The President of the National Assembly does not ask the King 
to grant to the Assembly liberty of speech, as is the case with the 
English House of Commons. The constitutional dignity of the Na- 
tional Assembly cannot debase itself. Speech is, in the first place, 
one of the natural rights of man always retained; and with respect 
to the National Assembly the use of it is their duty, and the nation 
is their authority. They were elected by the greatest body of men 
exercising the right of election the Europan world ever saw. They 
sprung not from the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they the vassal 
representatives of aristocratical ones. Feeling the proper dignity 
of their character, they support it. Their parliamentary language, 
whether for or against the question, is free, bold and manly, and 
extends to all the parts and circumstances of the case. If any matter 
or subject respecting the executive department or the person who 
presides in it (the King) comes before them it is debated on with the 
spirit of men, and the language of gentlemen; and their answer or 
their address is returned in the same stile. They stand not aloof 
with the gaping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor bend with the 
cringe of sycophantic insignificance. The graceful pride of truth 
knows no extremes, and preserves, in every latitude of life, the right- 
angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other side of the question. In the ad- 
dresses of the English Parliaments to their Kings we see neither the 
intrepid spirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the serene dig- 
nity of the present National Assembly; neither do we see in them 
anything of the style of English manners, which borders somewhat 
on bluntness. Since then they are neither of foreign extraction, 
nor naturally of English production, their origin must be sought for 
elsewhere, and that origin is the Norman Conquest. They are evi- 
dently of the vassalage class of manners, and emphatically mark the 
prostrate distance that exists in no other condition of men than 
between the conqueror and the conquered. That this vassalage idea 
and stile of speaking was not got rid of even at the Revolution of 
1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament to William 
and Mary in these words: “We do most humbly and faithfully sub- 


mit ourselves, our heirs and posterities, for ever.’ Submission is 
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wholly a vassalage term, repugnant to the dignity of freedom, and 
an echo of the language used at the Conquest, 

As the estimation of all things is by comparison, the Revolution 
of 1688, however from circumstances it may have been exalted be- 
yond its value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, eclipsed 
by the enlarging orb of reason, and the luminous Revolutions of 
America and France. In less than another century it will go, as 
well as Mr. Burke’s labors, “to the family vault of all the Capulets.” 
Mankind will then scarcely believe that a country calling itself free 
would send to Holland for a man, and cloath him with power on 
purpose to put themselves in fear of him, and give him almost a 
million sterling a year for leave to submit themselves and their 
posterity, like bondmen and bondwomen, for ever. 

But there is a truth that ought to be made known: I have had 
the opportunity of seeing it; which is, that notwithstanding appear- 
ances, there is not any description of men that despise monarchy so 
much as courtiers. But they well know, that if it were seen by 
others, as it is seen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. They 
are in the condition of men who get their living by a show, and to 
whom the folly of that show is so familiar that they ridicule it; 
but were the audience to be made as wise in this respect as them- 
selves, there would be an end to the show and the profits with it. 
The difference between a republican and a courtier with respect to 
monarchy, is that the one opposes monarchy, believing it to be some- 
thing; and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As I used sometimes to correspond with Mr. Burke, believing him 
then to be a man of sounder principles than his book shows him to be, 
I wrote to him last winter from Paris, and gave him an account how 
properously matters were going on. Among other subjects in that 
letter, I referred to the happy situation the National Assembly were 
placed in; that they had taken a ground on which their moral duty 
and their political interest were united. They have not to hold out 
a language which they do not themselves believe, for the fraudulent 
purpose of making others believe it. Their station requires no artifice 
to support it, and can only be maintained by enlightening mankind. 
It is not their interest to cherish ignorance, but to dispel it. They 
are not in the case of a ministerial or an pea Gon party in England, 
who, though they are opposed, are still united to keep up the common 
mystery. The National Assembly must throw open a magazine of 
light. It must show man the proper character of man; and the 
nearer it can bring him to that standard, the stronger the National 
Assembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French Constitution, we see in it a rational 
order of things. The principles harmonize with the forms, and 
both with their origin. It may perhaps be said as an excuse for bad 
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forms, that they are nothing more than forms; but this is a mistake, 
Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue the principles 
they grow from. It is impossible to practise a bad form on anything 
but a bad principle. It cannot be ingrafted on a good one; and 
wherever the forms in any government are bad, it is a certain indica- 
tion that the principles are bad also. 

I will here finally close this subject. I began it by remarking that 
Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined going into a comparison of the 
English and French Constitutions. He apologises (in page 241) for 
not doing it, by saying that he had not time. Mr. Burke’s book was 
upwards of eight months in hand, and is extended to a volume of 
three hundred and sixty-six pages. As his omission does injury to his 
cause, his apology makes it worse; and men on the English side of the 
water will begin to consider, whether there is not some radical defect 
in what is called the English Constitution, that made it necessary for 
Mr. Burke to suppress the comparison, to avoid bringing it into view. 

As Mr. Burke has not written on Constitutions so neither has he 
written on the French Revolution. He gives no account of its com- 
mencement or its progress. He only expresses his wonder. “It 
looks,” says he, “to me, as if I were in a great crisis, not of the 
affairs of France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken together, the French Revolution is 
the most astonishing that has hitherto happened in the world.” 

As wise men are astonished at foolish things, and other people at 
wise ones, I know not on which ground to account for Mr. Burke’s 
astonishment; but certain it is, that he does not understand the French 
Revolution. It has apparently burst forth like a creation from a 
chaos, but it is no more the consequence of a mental Revolution 
priorily existing in France. The mind of the Nation had changed 
beforehand, and the new order of things has naturally followed the 
new order of thoughts. I will here, as concisely as I can, trace out 
the growth of the French Revolution, and mark the circumstances 
that have contributed to produce it. 

The despotism of Louis XIV., united with the gaiety of his Court, 
and the gaudy ostentation of his character had so humbled, and at the 
same time so fascinated the mind of France, that the people appear 
to have lost all sense of their own dignity, in contemplating that of 
their Grand Monarch; and the whole reign of Louis XV., remarkable 
only for weakness and effeminacy, made no other alteration than that 
of spreading a sort of lethargy over the nation, from which it showed 
no disposition to rise. 

The only signs which appeared of the spirit of Liberty during those 
periods, are to be found in the writings of the French philosophers. 
Montesquieu, President of the Paliament of Bordeaux, went as far as 
@ writer under a despotic Government could well proceed; and being 
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obliged to divide himself between principle and prudence, his mind 
often appears under a veil, and we ought to give him credit for more 
than he has expressed. 

Voltaire, who was both the flatterer and the satirist of despotism, 
took another line. His forte lay in exposing and ridiculing the super- 
stitions which priestcraft, united with statecraft, had interwoven with 
Governments. It was not from the purity of his principles, or his 
love of mankind (for satire and philanthropy are not naturally con- 
cordant), but from his strong capacity of seeing folly in its true 
shape, and his irresistible propensity to expose it, that he made those 
attacks. They were, however, as formidable as if the motives had 
been virtuous; and he merits the thanks rather than the esteem of 
mankind. 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Rousseau, and the Abbé 
Raynal, a loveliness of sentiment in favor of liberty, that excites 
respect, and elevates the human faculties; but having raised this ani- 
mation, they do not direct its operations, and leave the mind in love 
with an object, without describing the means of possessing it. 

The writings of Quesnay, Tugot, and the friends of these authors, 
are of the serious kind; but they labored under the same disadvantage 
with Montesquieu; their writings abound with moral maxims of 
Government, but are rather directed to ceconomise and reform the 
administration of the Government, than the Government itself. 

But all those writings and many others had their weight; and by the 
different manner in which they treated the subject of Government, 
Montesquieu by his judgment and knowledge of laws, Voltaire by 
his wit, Rousseau and Raynal by their animation, and Quesnay and 
Turgot by their moral maxims and systems of ceconomy, readers of 
every class met with something to their taste, and a spirit of political 
inquiry began to diffuse through the Nation at the time the dispute 
between England the then colonies of America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very well 
known that the nation appeared to be beforehand with the French 
ministry. Each of them had its view: but those views were directed 
to different objects; the one sought liberty, and the other retaliation 
on England. The French officers and soldiers, who after this went to 
America, were eventually placed in the school of Freedom, and learned 
the practise as well as the principles of it by heart. 

As it was impossible to separate the military events which took 
place in America from the principles of the American Revolution, 
the publication of those events in France necessarily connected them- 
selves with the principles which produced them. Many of the facts 
were in themselves principles; such as the Declaration of American 
Independence, and the treaty of alliance between France and America, 
which recognized the natural right of man, and justified resistance to 
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oppression. The then Minister of France, Count Vergennes, was 
not the friend of America; and it is both justice and gratitude to say, 
that it was the Queen of France who gave the cause of America 
a fashion at the French Court. Count Vergennes was the personal 
and social friend of Dr. Franklin; and the Doctor had obtained, by his 
sensible gracefulness, a sort of influence over him; but with respect 
to principles Count Vergennes was a despot. 

The situation of Dr. Franklin, as Minister from America to France, 
should be taken into the chain of circumstances. The diplomatic 
character is of itself the narrowest sphere of society that man can 
act in. It forbids intercourse by the reciprocity of suspicion; and 
a diplomatic is a sort of unconnected atom, continually repelling and 
tepelled. But this was not the case with Dr. Franklin. He was 
not the diplomatic of a Court, but of Man. His character as a 
philosopher had been long established, and his circle of society in 
France was universal. Count Vergennes resisted for a considerable 
time the publication in France of the American Constitutions, trans- 
lated into the French language: but even in this he was obliged to 
give way to public opinion, and a sort of propriety in admitting to ap- 
pear what he had undertaken to defend. The American Constitutions 
were to Liberty what a grammar is to language: they define its parts 
of speech, and practically construct them into syntax. The peculiar 
situation of the then Marquis de la Fayette is another link in the great 
chain. He served in America as an American officer under a com- 
mission of Congress, and by the universality of his acquaintance was 
in close friendship with the civil government of America, as well as 
with the military line. He spoke the language of the country, entered 
into the discussions on the principles of Government, and was always 
a welcome friend at any election. 

When the war closed, a vast reinforcement to the cause of Liberty 
spread itself over France, by the return of the French officers and 
soldiers. A knowledge of the practise was then joined to the theory; 
and all that was wanting to give it real existence was opportunity. 
Man cannot, properly speaking, make circumstances for his purpose, 
but he always has it in his power to improve them when they occur, 
and this was the case in France. 

M. Neckar was displaced in May, 1781; and by the ill-management 
of the finances afterwards, and particularly during the extravagant 
administration of M. Calonne, the revenue of France, which was 
nearly twenty-four millions sterling per year, was become unequal to 
the expenditure, not because the revenue had decreased, but because 
the expenses had increased; and this was a circumstance which the 
Nation laid hold of to bring forward a Revolution. The English 
Minister, Mr. Pitt, has frequently alluded to the state of the French 
finances in his budgets, without understanding the subject. Had the 
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French Parliaments been as ready to register edicts for new taxes as 
an English Parliament is to grant them, there*had been no derange- 
ment in the finances, nor yet any Revolution; but this will better 
explain itself as I proceed. It will be necessary here to show how 
taxes were formerly raised in France. The King, or rather the 
Court or Ministry acting under the use of that name, framed the edicts 
for taxes at their own discretion, and sent them to the Parliaments to 
be registered; for until they were registered by the Parliaments they 
were not operative. Disputes had long existed between the Court 
and the Parliaments with respect to the extent of the Parliaments’ 
authority on this head. The Court insisted that the authority of 
Parliaments went no farther than to remonstrate or show reasons 
against the tax, reserving to itself the right of determining whether 
the reasons were well or ill-founded; and in consequence thereof, 
either to withdraw the edict as a matter of choice, or to order it to be 
enregistered as a matter of authority. The Parliaments on their part 
insisted that they had not only a right to remonstrate, but to reject; 
and on this ground they were always supported by the Nation. But to 
return to the order of my narrative. M. Calonne wanted money: 
and as he knew the sturdy disposition of the Parliaments with respect 
to new taxes, he ingeniously sought either to approach them by a 
more gentle means than that of direct authority, or to get over 
their heads by a manceuvre; and for this purpose he revived the 
project of assembling a body of men from the several provinces, under 
the style of an “Assembly of the Notables,’ or men of note, who 
met in 1787, and who were either to recommend taxes to the Parlia- 
ments, or to act as a Parliament themselves. An assembly under this 
name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as the first practical step towards the 
Revolution, it will be proper to enter into some particulars respecting 
it. The Assembly of the Notables has in some places been mistaken 
for the States-General, but was wholly a different body, the States- 
General being always by election. The persons who composed the 
Assembly of the Notables were all nominated by the King, and con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty members. But as M. Calonne could 
not depend upon a majority of this Assembly in his favour, he very 
ingeniously arranged them in such a manner as to make forty-four a 
majority of one hundred and forty; to effect this he disposed of them 
into seven separate committees, of twenty members each. Every 
general question was to be decided, not by a majority of persons, but 
by a majority of committees; and as eleven votes would make a 
majority in a committee, and four committees a majority of seven, M. 
Calonne, had good reason to conclude that as forty-four would 
determine any general question he could not be outvoted. But all 
his plans deceived him, and in the event became his overthrow. The 
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then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the second committee, of 
which the Count D’Artois was president, and as money matters were 
the object it naurally brought into view worry circumstance con- 
nected with it. M. de la Fayette made a verbal charge against 
Calonne for selling crown lands to the amount of two millions of 
livres, in a manner that appeared to be unknown to the King. The 
Count D’Artois (as if to intimidate, for the Bastille was then in 
being) asked the Marquis if he would render the charge in writing? 
He replied that he would. The Count D’Artois did not demand it, 
but brought a message from the King to the purport. M. de la 
Fayette then delivered in his charge in writing, to be given to the 
King, undertaking to support it. No further proceedings were had 
upon this affair, but M. Calonne was soon after dismissed by the 
King and sent off to England. 

As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he had seen 
in America, was better acquainted with the science of civil Govern- 
ment than the generality of the members who composed the Assembly 
of the Notables could then be, the brunt of the business fell consider- 
ably to his share. The plan of those who had a Constitution in 
view was to contend with the Court on the ground of taxes, and some 
of them openly professed their object. Disputes frequently arose 
between Count D’Artois and M. de la Fayette upon various subjects. 
With respect to the arrears already incurred the latter proposed to 
temedy them by accommodating the expenses to the revenue instead 
of the revenue to the expenses; and as objects of reform he proposed 
to abolish the Bastille and all the State prisons throughout the 
Nation (the keeping of which was attended with great expense), 
and to suppress lettres de cachet; but those matters were not then 
much attended to, and with respect to lettres de cachet, a majority of 
the nobles appeared to be in favour of them. 

On the subject of supplying the Treasury by new taxes the As- 
sembly declined taking the matter on themselves, concurring in the 
opinion that they had not authority. In a debate on this subject M. 
de la Fayette said that raising money by taxes could only be done by 
a National Assembly, freely elected by the people, and acting as their 
Tepresentatives. Do you mean, said the Count D’Artois, the States- 
General? M. de la Fayette replied that he did. Will you, said the 
Count D’Artois, sign what you say to be given to the King? The 
other replied that he would not only do this but that he would go 
farther, and say that the effectual mode would be for the King to 
agree to the establishment of a Constitution. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the Assembly 
to act as a Parliament, the other came into view, that of recommend- 
ing. On this subject the Assembly agreed to recommend two new 
taxes to be enregistered by the Parliamént: the one a stamp-tax and 
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the other a territorial or sort of land-tax. The two have been esti- 
mated at about five millions sterling per annum. , We have now to turn 
our attention to the Parliaments, on whom the business was again 
devolving. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse (since Archbishop of Sens, and now a 
Cardinal) was appointed to the administration of the finances soon 
after this dismission of Calonne. He was also made Prime Minister, 
an office that did not always exist in France. When this office did 
not exist, the chiefs of the principal departments transacted business 
immediately with the King, but when a Prime Minister was appointed 
they did business only with him. The Archbishop arrived to more 
state-authority than any Minister since the Duke de Choiseul, and the 
Nation was strongly disposed in his favor; but by a line of conduct 
scarcely to be accounted for he perverted every opportunity, turned 
out a despot, and sunk into disgrace, and a Cardinal. 

The Assembly of the Notables having broken up, the new Minister 
sent the edicts for the two taxes recommended by the Assembly to 
be enregistered. They of course came first before the Parliament of 
Paris, who returned for answer, That with such a revenue as the 
nation then supported the name of taxes ought to be mentioned but for 
the purpose of reducing them, and threw both the edicts out. 

On this refusal the Parliament was ordered to Versailles, where, 
in the usual form, the King held what under the old Government was 
called a Bed of Justice; and the two edicts were enregistered in 
presence of the Parliament by an order of State in the manner 
mentioned in page 117. 

On this the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, renewed 
their session in form, and ordered the enregistering to be struck out, 
declaring that everything done at Versailles was illegal. All the 
members of the Parliament were then served with Lettres de Cachet, 
and exiled to Trois; but as they continued as inflexible in exile as 
before, and as vengeance did not supply the place of taxes, they were 
after a short time recalled to Paris. 

The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count D’Artois 
undertook to act as representative of the King. For this purpose 
he came from Versailles to Paris, in a train of procession; and the 
Parliament were assembled to receive him. But show and parade 
had lost their influence in France; and whatever ideas of importance 
he might set off with, he had to return with those of mortification and 
disappointment. On alighting from his carriage to ascend the steps 
of the Parliament House, the crowd (which was numerously collected) 
threw out trite expressions saying: “This is Monsieur D’Artois, who 
wants more of our money to spend.” The marked disapprobation 
which he saw impressed him with apprehensions, and the word Aux 
armes! (To arms!) was given out by the officer of the guard who 
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attended him. It was so loudly vociferated, that it echoed through 
the avenues of the House, and produced a temporary confusion. I 
was then standing in one of the apartments through which he had to 
pass, and could not avoid reflecting how wretched was the condition 
of a disrespected man. , 

He endeavored to impress the Parliament by great words, and 
opened his authority by saying, “The King, our Lord and Master,” 
The Parliament received him very coolly and with their usual deter- 
mination not to register the taxes; and in this manner the interview 
ended. 

After this a new subject took place: In the various debates and 
contests which arose between the Court and the Parliaments on the 
subject of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at last declared that al- 
though it had been customary for Parliaments to enregister edicts 
for taxes as a matter of convenience, the right belonged only to the 
States-General; and that, therefore, the Parliament could no longer 
with propriety continue to debate on what it had not authority to act, 
The King after this came to Paris and held a meeting with the Parlia- 
ment, in which he continued from ten in the morning till about six in 
the evening, and, in a manner that appeared to proceed from him as 
if unconsulted upon with the Cabinet of Ministry, gave his word to 
the Parliament that the States-General should be convened. 

But after this another scene arose, on a ground different from 
all the former. The Minister and the Cabinet were averse to calling 
the States-General. They well knew that if the States-General were 
assembled, themselves must fall; and as the King had not mentioned 
any time, they hit on a project calculated to elude, without appearing 
to oppose. 

For this purpose, the Court set about making a sort of Constitu- 
tion itself. It was principally the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of 
the Seals, who afterwards shot himself. This new arrangement con- 
sisted in establishing a body under the name of a Cour Pléniére, or 
full Court, in which were invested all the powers that the Govern- 
ment might have occasion to make use of. The persons composing 
this Court were to be nominated by the King. The contended right 
of taxation was given up on the part of the King, and a new criminal 
code of laws and law proceedings was substituted in the room of the 
former. The thing, in many points, contained better principles than 
those upon which the Government had hitherto been administered; 
but with respect to the Cour Pléniére, it was no other than a medium 
through which despotism was to pass, without appearing to act 
directly from itself. 

The Cabinet had high expectations from their new contrivance. 
The persons who were to compose the Cour Pléniére were already 
nominated; and as it was necessary to carry a fair appearance, many 
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of the best characters in the Nation were appointed among the num- 
ber. It was to commence on the 8th of May, 1788; but an opposition 
arose to it on two grounds—the one as to principle, the other as to 
form. 

On the ground of principle it was contended that Government had 
not a right to alter itself, and that if the practice was once admitted 
it would grow into a principle and be made a precedent for any future 
alterations the Government might wish to establish; that the right 
of altering the Government was a national right, and not a right of 
Government. And on the ground of form it was contended that the 
Cour Pléniére was nothing more than a larger Cabinet. 

The then Duke de la Rouchefoucault, Luxembourg, De Noailles, 
and many others, refused to accept the nomination, and strenuously 
opposed the whole plan. When the edict for establishing this new 
Court was sent to the Parliaments to be enregistered and put into 
execution, they resisted also. The Parliament of Paris not only 
refused, but denied the authority; and the contest renewed itself be- 
tween the Parliament and the Cabinet more strongly than ever. 
While the Parliament were sitting in debate on this subject, the 
Ministry ordered a regimentof soldiers to surround the House and 
form a blockade. The members sent out for beds and provisions, 
and lived as in a besieged citadel; and as this had no effect, the com- 
manding officer was ordered to enter the Parliament House and 
seize them, which he did. and some of the principal members were 
shut up in different prisons. About the same time a deputation of 
persons arrived from the province of Brittany to remonstrate against 
the establishment of the Cour Pléniére, and those the Archbishop 
sent to the Bastille. But the spirit of the Nation was not to be 
overcome, and it was so fully sensible of the strong ground it had 
taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented itself with keep- 
ing up a sort of quiet resistance, which effectually overthrew all the 
plans at that time formed against it. The project of the Cour 
Piémiére was at last obliged to be given up, and the Prime Minister 
not long afterwards followed its fate, and M. Neckar was recalled into 
office. 

The attempt to establish the Cour Pléniére had an effect upon the 
Nation which itself did not perceive. It was a sort of new form of 
Government that insensibly served to put*the old one out of sight 
and to unhinge it from the superstitious authority of antiquity. It 
was Government dethroning Government; and the old one by at- 
tempting to make a new one, made a chasm. 

The failure of this scheme renewed the subject of convening the 
States-General; and this gave rise to a new series of politics. 

There was no settled form for convening the States-General; all 
that it positively meant was a deputation from what was then called 
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the Clergy, the Noblesse, and the Commons; but their numbers or 
their proportions had not been always the same. They had been 
convened only on extraordinary occasions, the last of which was in 
1614; their numbers were then in equal proportions, and they voted 
by orders. 

It could not well escape the sagacity of M. Neckar, that the mode 
of 1614 would answer neither the purpose of the then Government 
nor of the Nation. As matters were at that time circumstanced it 
would have been too contentious to agree upon anything. The debates 
would have been endless upon privileges and exemptions, in which, 
neither the wants of the Government nor the wishes of the Nation for 
a, Constitution would have been attended to. But as he did not choose 
to take the decision upon himself, he summoned again the Assembly 
of the Notables and referred it to them. This body was in general 
interested in the decision, being chiefly of the Aristocracy and the 
high-paid Clergy, and they decided in favor of the mode of 1614. 
This decision was against the sense of the Nation, and also against 
the wishes of the Court; for the Aristocracy opposed itself to both 
and contended for privileges independent of either. The subject was 
taken up by the Parliament, who recommended that the number of the 
Commons should be equal to the other two: and they should all sit 
in one house and vote in one body. The number finally determined on 
was 1200; 600 to be chosen by the Commons (and this was less than 
their proportion ought to have been when their worth and consequence 
is considered on a national scale), 300 by the Clergy, and 300 by the 
Aristocracy; but with respect to the mode of assembling themselves, 
whether together or apart, or the manner in which they should 
vote, these matters were referred. 

The election that followed was not a contested election, but an 
animated one. The candidates were not men, but principles. So- 
cieties were formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence and 
communication established throughout the Nation, for the purpose of 
enlightening the people, and explaining to them the principles of civil 
Government; and so orderly was the election conducted, that it did 
not give rise even to the rumor of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at Versailles in April, 1789, but 
did not assemble till May. They situated themselves in three separate 
chambers, or rather the Clergy and the Aristocracy withdrew each 
into a separate chamber. 

The majority of the Aristocracy claimed what they called the 
privilege of voting as a separate body, and of giving their consent 
or their negative in that manner; and many of the Bishops and the 
high-beneficed Clergy claimed the same privilege on the part of 
their Order. 


The Tiers Etat (as they were then called) disowned any knowledge 
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of artificial Orders and artificial privileges; and they were not only 
resolute on this point, but somewhat disdainful., They began to con- 
sider Aristocracy as a kind of fungus growing out of the corruption 
of society, that could not be admitted even as a branch of it; and 
from the disposition the Aristocracy had shown by upholding Lettres 
de Cachet and in sundry other instances, it was manifest that no Con- 
stitution could be formed by admitting men in any other character 
than as National Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Commons 
(as they were then called) declared themselves (on a motion made 
for that purpose by the Abbé Sieyes) ‘THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Nation; and that the two Orders could be considered but as deputies 
of corporations, and could only have a deliberative voice when they 
assembled in a national character with the national representatives.” 

This proceeding extinguished the stile of the Etats Généraux, or 
States-General, and erected it into the stile it now bears, that of 
L’ Assemblée Nationale, or National Assembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner. It was the 
result of cool deliberation, and concerted between the national repre- 
sentatives and the patriotic members of the two chambers, who saw 
into the folly, mischief and injustice of artificial privileged distinctions. 

It was become evident, that no Constitution, worthy of being called 
by that name, could be established on anything less than a national 
ground. The Aristrocracy had hitherto opposed the despotism of the 
Court, and affected the language of patriotism; but it opposed it 
as its rival (as the English Barons opposed King John), and it now 
opposed the nation from the same motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national representatives, as had been 
concerted, sent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite with them 
in a National character, and proceed to business. 

A majority of the Clergy, chiefly of the parish priests, withdrew 
from the clerical chamber, and joined the Nation; and forty-five from 
the other chamber joined in like manner. 

There is a sort of secret history belonging to this last circumstance, 
which is necessary to its explanation; it was not judged prudent that 
all the patriotic members of the chamber stiling itself the Nobles, 
should quit it at once; and in consequence of this arrangement, they 
drew off by degrees, always leaving some, as well to reason the case, 
as to watch the suspected. 

In a little time the numbers increased from forty-five to eighty, and 
soon after to a greater number; which, with the majority of the 
clergy, and the whole of the national representatives, put the mal- 
contents in a very diminutive condition. 

The King, who, very different from the general class called by that 
name, is a man of a good heart, showed himself disposed to recom- 
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mend a union of the three chambers, on the ground the National 
Assembly had taken; but the malcontents exerted themselves to pre- 
vent it, and began now to have another project in view. 

Their numbers consisted of a majority of the aristocratical chamber 
and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of Bishops and high- 
beneficed Clergy; and these men were determined to put everything to 
issue, as well by strength as by stratagem. 

They had no objection to a Constitution; but it must be such a one 
as themselves should dictate, and suited to their own views and 
particular situations. 

On the other hand, the Nation disowned knowing anything of 
them but as citizens, and was determined to shut out all such upstart 
pretensions. The more Aristocracy appeared, the more it was de- 
spised; there was a visible imbecility and want of intellects in the 
majority—a sort of je ne sais quoi, that while it affected to be more 
than citizen, was less than man. It lost ground from contempt more 
than from hatred; and was rather jeered at as an ass than dreaded as 
a lion. This is the general character of Aristocracy, or what are 
called Nobles or Nobility, or rather No-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the malcontents consisted now of two things; either to 
deliberate and vote by chambers (or orders), more especially on all 
questions respecting a Constitution (by which the aristocratical 
chamber would have had a negative on any article of the Constitu- 
tion) ; or, in case they could not accomplish this object, to overthrow 
the National Assembly entirely. 

To effect or other of those objects they began now to cultivate 
a friendship with the despotism they had hitherto attempted to rival, 
and the Count D’Artois became their chief. 

The King (who has since declared himself deceived into their 
measures) held, according to the old form, a Bed of Justice, in which 
he accorded to the deliberation and vote par téte (by head) upon 
several subjects; but reserved the deliberation and vote upon all 
questions respecting a Constittition to the three chambers separately. 

This declaration of the King was made against the advice of M. 
Neckar, who now began to perceive that he was growing out of 
fashion at Court, and that another Minister was in contemplation. 

As the form of sitting in separate chambers was yet apparently 
kept up, though essentially destroyed, the national representatives 
immediately after this declaration of the King restored to their own 
chamber to consult on a protest against it; and the minoriy of the 
chamber (calling itself the Nobles), who had joined the national 
cause, retired to a private house to consult in like manner. 

The malcontents had by this time concerted their measures with 
the Court, which Count D’Artois undertook to conduct; and as they 
saw from the discontent which the declaration excited, and the op- 
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position making against it, that they could not obtain a control over 
the intended Constitution by a separate vote, they prepared themselves 
for their final object—that of conspiring against the National As- 
sembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning the door of the chamber of the National As- 
sembly was shut against them, and guarded by troops; and the mem- 
bers were refused admittance. On this day they withdrew to a 
tennis-ground in the neighborhood of Versailles, as the most con- 
venient place they could find, and, after renewing their session, took 
an oath never to separate from each other, under any circumstance 
whatever, death excepted, until they had established a Constitution. 
As the experiment of shutting up the house had no other effect than 
that of producing a closer connection in the members, it was opened 
again the next day, and the public business recommended in the usual 
place. 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new Ministry, 
which was to accomplish the overthrow of the National Assembly. 
But as force would be necessary, orders were issued to assemble thirty 
thousand troops, the command of which was given to Broglio, one of 
the new-intended Ministry, who was recalled from the country for 
this purpose. But as some management was necessary to keep this 
plan concealed till the moment it should be ready for execution, it is 
to this policy that a declaration made by Count D’Artois must be attri- 
buted, and which is here proper to be introduced. 

Tt could not but occur, while the malcontents continued to resort to 
their chambers separate from the National Assembly, that more jeal- 
ousy would be excited than if they were mixed with it, and that the 
plot might be suspected. But as they had taken their ground, and 
wanted a pretense for quitting it. it was necessary that one should be 
devised. This was effectually accomplished by a declaration made by 
the Count D’Artois: “That if they took not a part in the National 
Assembly, the life of the King would be endangered;” on which they 
quitted their chambers, and mixed with the Assembly, in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated as a 
piece of absurdity in Count D’Artois, and calculated merely to re- 
lieve the outstanding members of the two chambers from the diminu- 
tive situation they were put in; and if nothing more had followed, 
this conclusion would have been good. But as things best explain 
themselves by their events, this apparent union was only a cover 
to the machinations which were secretly going on; and the declaration 
accommodated itself to answer that purpose. In a little time the 
National Assembly found itself surrounded by troops, and thousands 
more were daily arriving. On this a very strong declaration was 
made by the National Assembly to the King, remonstrating on the 
impropriety of the measure, and demanding the reason. The King, 
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who was not in the secret of this business, as himself afterwards 
declared, gave substantially for answer, that he had no other object 
in view than to preserve the public tranquillity, which appeared to be 
much disturbed. 

But in a few days from this time the plot unraveled itself. M. 
Neckar and the Ministry were displaced, and a new one formed of the 
enemies of the Revolution; and Broglio, with between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand foreign troops, was arrived to support them. The 
mask was now thrown off, and matters were come to a crisis. The 
event was that in a space of three days the new Ministry and their 
abettors found it prudent to fly the Nation; the Bastille was taken, 
and Broglio and his foreign troops dispersed, as is already related in 
the former part of this work. 

There are some curious circumstances in the history of this short- 
lived Ministry, and this short-lived attempt at a counter-revolution. 
The Palace of Versailles, where the Court was sitting, was not more 
than four hundred yards distant from the hall where the National 
Assembly was sitting. The two places were at this moment like the 
separate headquarters of two combatant armies; yet the Court was 
as perfectly ignorant of the information which had arrived from 
Paris to the National Assembly, as if it had resided at a hundred 
miles distance. The then Marquis de la Fayette, who (as has been 
already mentioned) was chosen to preside in the National Assembly 
on this particular occasion, named by order of the Assembly three 
successive deputations to the King, on the day and up to the evening 
on which the Bastille was taken, to inform and confer with him on 
the state of affairs; but the Ministry, who knew not so much as that 
it was attacked, precluded all communication, and were solacing them- 
selves how dexterously they had succeeded; but in a few hours the 
accounts arrived so thick and fast that they had to start from their 
desks and run. Some set off in one disguise, and some in another, and 
none in their own character. Their anxiety now was to outride the 
news, lest they should be stopped, which, though it flew fast, flew not 
so fast as themselves. 

It is worth relating that the National Assembly neither pursued 
those fugitive conspirators, nor took any notice of them, nor sought 
to retaliate in any shape whatever, 

Occupied with establishing a Constitution founded on the Rights 
of Man and the Authority of the People, the only authority of which 
Government has a right to exist in any country, the National As- 
sembly felt none of those mean passions which mark the character of 
impertinent Governments, founding themselves on their own author- 
ity, or on the absurdity of hereditary succession. It is the faculty of 


the human mind to become what it contemplates, and to act in unison 
with its object. 
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The conspiracy being thus dispersed, one of the first works of the 
National Assembly, instead of vindicative proclamations, as has been 
the case with other Governments, published a Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, as the basis on which the new Constitution was to 
be built, and which is here subjoined. 


ESSAYS OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


(Thomas Carlyle, Scottish historian, essayist and philosopher, was born 
in Ecclefachan, Dumfrieshire, 1795, the second son of James Carlyle, a 
stonemason and later a farmer. Thomas Carlyle was educated at the parish 
school, Annan Academy and in 1809 became a siudent of Edinburgh Um- 
versity. Obtaining a slender knowledge of the classics and mastering 
mathematics, he was appointed mathematical master at Annan Academy. 
In 1818 he returned to Edinburgh where he studied law and took private 
students. Next he began a literary career and was engaged by Dr. Brew- 
ster to write articles for the “Edinburgh Encyclopedia”. At this period he 
wrote his “Life of Schiller’, and translated Goethe's “Wilhelm Meister’. 
He travelled to London and Paris, and made the acquaintance of Coleridge 
and Hazhtt and others, and received encouraging letters from Goethe. 
Among his great works, the outstanding are, “Sartor Resartus’, “French 
Revolution”, “Heroes and Hero-Worship’, and “Oliver Cromwell.’ His 
essays are of the highest quality. The features being remarkable humor, 
sarcasm, and insight. He died in 1881.) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Man’s sociality of nature evinces itself, in spite of all that can be 
said, with abundant evidence by this one fact, were there no other: 
the unspeakable delight he takes in Biography. It is written, ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man;” to which study, let us candidly 
admit, he, by true or by false methods, applies himself, nothing 
loath. ‘Man is perennially interesting to man; nay, if we look 
strictly to it, there is nothing else interesting.” How inexpressibly 
comfortable to know our fellow-creature; to see into him, under- 
stand his goings-forth, decipher the whole heart of his mystery: 
nay, not only to see in to him, but even to see out of him, to view 
the world altogether as he views it; so that we can theoretically 
construe him, and could almost practically personate him; and do 
now thoroughly discern both what manner of man he is, and what 
manner of thing he has got to work on and live on! 

A scientific interest and a poetic one alike inspire us in this matter. 
A scientific: because every mortal has a Problem of Existence set 
before him, which, were it only, what for the most it is, the Problem 
of keeping soul and body together, must be to a certain extent orig- 
inal, unlike every other; and yet, at the same time, so like every 
other; like our own, therefore; instructive, moreover, since we also 
are indentured to live. A poetic interest still more: for precisely 
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this same struggle of human Freewill against material Necessity, 
which every man’s Life, by the mere circumstance that the man con- 
tinues alive, will more or less victoriously exhibit,—is that which 
above all else, or rather inclusive of all else, calls the Sympathy of 
mortal hearts into action; and whether as acted, or as represented 
and written of, not only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry possible. 
Borne onwards by which two all-embracing interests, may the earn- 
est Lover of Biography expand himself on all sides, and indefinitely 
enrich himself. Looking with the eyes of every new neighbor, 
he can discern a new world different for each: feeling with the heart 
of every neighbor, he lives with every neighbor’s life, even as with 
his own. Of these millions of living men, each individual is a mirror 
to us; a mirror both scientific and poetic; or, if you will, both natural 
and magical ;—from which one would so gladly draw aside the gauze 
veil; and, peering therein, discern the image of his own natural face, 
and the supernatural secrets that prophetically lie under the same! 

Observe, accordingly, to what extent, in the actual course of things, 
this business of Biography is practised and relished. Define to thy- 
self, judicious Reader, the real significance of these phenomena, named 
Gossip, Egoism, Personal Narrative (miraculous or not), Scandal, 
Raillery, Slander, and such-like; the sum-total of which (with some 
fractional addition of a better ingredient, generally too small to 
be noticeable) constitutes that other grand phenomenon still called 
“Conversation.” Do they not mean wholly: Biography and Auto- 
biography? .Not only in the common Speech of men; but in all Art 
too, which is or should be the concentrated and conserved essence 
of what men can speak and show, Biography is almost the one thing 
needful. 

Even in the highest works of Art, our interest, as the critics com- 
plain, is too apt to be strongly or even mainly of a Biographic sort. 
In the Art we can nowise forget the Artist: while looking on the 
Transfiguration, while studying the Iliad, we ever strive to figure to 
ourselves what spirit dwelt in Raphael; what a head was that of 
Homer, wherein, woven of Elysian light and Tartarean gloom, that 
old world fashioned itself together, of which these written Greek 
characters are but a feeble though perennial copy. The Painter and 
the Singer are present to us; we partially and for the time become 
the very Painter and the very Singer, while we enjoy the Picture 
and the Song. Perhaps too, let the critic say what he will, this is 
the highest enjoyment, the clearest recognition, we can have of these. 
Art indeed is Art; yet Man also is Man. Had the Transfiguration 
een painted without human hand; had it grown merely on the can- 
yas, say by atmospheric influences, as lichen-pictures do on rocks,— 
t were a grand Picture doubtless; yet nothing like so grand as the 
Picture, which, on opening our eyes, we everywhere in Heaven and 
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in Earth see painted; and everywhere pass over with indifference,— 
because the Painter was not a Man. Think of this; much lies in it. 
The Vatican is great; yet poor to Chimborazo or the Peak of Tene- 
riffe: its dome is but a foolish Big-endian or Little-endian chip of 
an egg-shell, compared with the star-fretted Dome where Arcturus 
and Orion glance forever; which latter, notwithstanding, who looks 
at, save perhaps some necessitous star-gazer bent to make Almanacs; 
some tick-quilted watchman, to see what weather it will prove? 
The Biographic interest is wanting: no Michael Angelo was He who 
built that “Temple of Immensity;” therefore do we, pitiful Little- 
nesses as we are, turn rather to wonder and to worship in the little 
toybox of a Temple built by our like. 

Still more decisively, still more exclusively does the Biographic 
interest manifest itself, as we descend into lower regions of spiritual 
communication; through the whole range of what is called Litera- 
ture. Of history, for example, the most honored, if not honorable 
species of composition, is not the whole purport Biographic? “His- 
tory,” it has been said, “is the essence of innumerable Biographies.” 
Such, at least, it should be: whether it is, might admit of question. 
But, in any case, what hope have we in turning over those old in- 
terminable Chronicles, with their garrulities and insipidities; or still 
worse, in patiently examining those modern Narrations, of the Philo- 
sophic kind, where “Philosophy, teaching by Experience,’ has to 
sit like owl on housetop, seeing nothing, understanding nothing, ut- 
tering only, with such solemnity, her perpetual most wearisome hoo- 
hoo:—what hope have we, except the for most part fallacious one 
of gaining some acquaintance with our fellow-creatures, though dead 
and vanished, yet dear to us; how they got along in those old days, 
suffering and doing; to what extent, and under what circumstances, 
they resisted the Devil and triumphed over him, or struck their colors 
to him, and were trodden under foot by him; how, in short, the per- 
ennial Battle went, which men name Life, which we also in these 
new days, with indifferent fortune, have to fight, and must bequeath 
to our sons and grandsons to go on fighting,—till the Enemy one 
day be quite vanquished and abolished, or else the great Night sink 
and part the combatants; and thus, either by some Millennium or 
some new Noah’s Deluge, the Volume of Universal History wind 
itself up! Other hope, in studying such Books, we have none: and 
that it is a deceitful hope, who that has tried knows not? A feast 
of widest Biographic insight is spread for us; we enter full of hun- 
gry anticipations: alas, like so many other feasts, which Life invites 
us to, a mere Ossian’s “feast of shells,’—the food and liquor being 
all emptied out and clean gone, and only the vacant dishes and de- 
ceitful emblems thereof left! Your modern Historical Restaurateurs 
are indeed little better than high-priests of Famine; that keep choic- 
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est china dinner-sets, only no dinner to serve therein. Yet such is 
our Biographic appetite, we run trying from shop to shop, with ever 
new hope; and, unless we could eat the wind, with ever new dis- 
appointment. 

Again, consider the whole class of Fictitious Narratives; from 
the highest category of epic or dramatic Poetry, in Shakspeare and 
Homer, down to the lowest of froth Prose in the Fashionable Noyel. 
What are all these but so many mimic Biographies? Attempts, here 
by an inspired Speaker, there by an uninspired Babbler, to deliver 
himself, more or less ineffectually, of the grand secret wherewith 
all hearts labor oppressed: The significance of Man’s Life ;—which 
deliverance, even as traced in the unfurnished head, and printed at 
the Minerva Press, finds readers. For, observe, though there is a 
greatest Fool, as a superlative in every kind; and the most Foolish 
man in the Earth is now indubitably living and breathing, and did 
this morning or lately eat breakfast, and is even now digesting the 
same; and looks out on the world with his dim horn-eyes, and in- 
wardly forms some unspeakable theory thereof: yet where shall the 
authentically Existing be personally met with! Can one of us, 
otherwise than by guess, know that we have got sight of him, have 
orally communed with him? To take even the narrower sphere of 
this our English Metropolis, can any one confidently say to him- 
self, that he has conversed with the identical, individual Stupidest 
man now extant in London? No one. Deep as we dive in the Pro- 
found, there is ever a new depth opens: where the ultimate bottom 
may lie, through what new scenes of being we must pass before 
reaching it (except that we know it does lie somewhere, and might by 
human faculty and opportunity be reached), is altogether a mystery 
to us. Strange, tantalizing pursuit! We have the fullest assurance, 
not only that there is a Stupidest of London men actually resident, 
with bed and board of some kind, in London; but that several per- 
sons have been or perhaps are now speaking face to face with him: 
while fer us, chase it as we may, such scientific blessedness will teo 
probably be forever denied!—But the thing we meant to enforce was 
this comfortable fact, that no known Head was so wooden, but there 
might be other heads to which it were a genius and Friar Bacon’s 
Oracle. Of no given Book, not even of a Fashionable Novel, can you 
predicate with certainty that its vacuity is absolute; that there are 
not other vacuities which shall partially replenish themselves there- 
from, and esteem it a plenum. How knowest thou, may the distressed 
Novelwright exclaim, that I, here where I sit, am the Foolishest ef 
existing mortals; that this my Long-ear of a Fictitious Biography 
shall not find one and the other, into whose still longer ears it may 
be the means, under Providence, of instilling somewhat? We an- 
swer, None knows, none can certainly know: therefore, write on, 
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worthy Brother, even as thou canst, even as it has been given thee. 

Here, however, in regard to “Fictitious Biographies,” and much 
other matter of like sort, which the greener mind in these days in- 
dicteth, we may as well insert some singular sentences on the im- 
portance and significance of Reality, as they stand written for us in 
Professor Gottfried Sauerteig’s Zsthetische Springwurzeln; a Work, 
perhaps, as yet new to most English readers. The Professor and 
Doctor is not a man whom we can praise without reservation; neither 
shall we say that his Springwurzeln (a sort of magical picklocks, 
as he affectedly names them) are adequate to “start” every bolt that 
locks-up an zsthetic mystery: nevertheless, in his crabbed, one-sided 
way, he sometimes hits masses of the truth. We endeavor to trans- 
Jate faithfully, and trust the reader will find it worth serious perusal: 

“The significance, even for poetic purposes,” says Sauerteig, “that 
lies in Reality is too apt to escape us; is perhaps only now beginning 
to be discerned. When we named Rousseau’s Confessions an elegiaco- 
didactic Poem, we meant more than an empty figure of speech; we 
meant a historical scientific fact. 

“Fiction, while the feigner of it knows that he is feigning, par- 
takes, more than we suspect, of the nature of lying; and has ever 
an, in some degree, unsatisfactory character. All Mythologies were 
once Philosophies; were believed: the Epic Poems of old time, so 
long as they continued epic, and had any complete impressiveness, 
were Histories, and understood to be naratives of facts. In so far 
as Homer employed his gods as mere ornamental fringes, and had 
not himself, or at least did not expect his hearers to have, a belief 
that they were real agents in those antique doings; so far did he fail 
to be genuine; so far was he a partially hollow and false singer; and 
sang to please only a portion of man’s mind, not the whole thereof. 

“Imagination is, after all, but a poor matter when it has to part 
company with Understanding, and even front it hostilely in flat con- 
tradiction. Our mind is divided in twain: there is contest; wherein 
that which is weaker must needs come to the worse. Now of all 
feelings, states, principles, call it what you will, in man’s mind, is not 
Belief the clearest, strongest; against which all others contend in 
vain? Belief is, indeed, the beginning and first condition of all 
spiritual Force whatsoever; only in so far as Imagination, were it 
but momentarily, is believed, can there be any use or meaning in it, 
any enjoyment of it. And what is momentary Belief? The enjoy- 
ment of a moment. Whereas a perennial Belief were enjoyment 
perennially, and with the whole united soul. 

“It is thus that I judge of the Supernatural in an Epic Poem; and 
would say, the instant it has ceased to be authentically supernatural, 
and become what you call ‘Machinery.’ sweep it out of sight (schaff’ 
es mir vom Halse)! Of a truth, that same ‘Machinery,’ about which 
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the critics make such hubbub, was well named Machinery; for it is 
in very deed mechanical, nowise inspired or poetical.’ Neither for 
us is there the smallest zsthetic enjoyment in it; save only in this 
way; that we believe it to have been believed—by the Singer or 
his Hearers; into whose case we now laboriously struggle to trans- 
port ourselves; and so, with stinted enough result, catch some reflex 
of the Reality, which for them was wholly real, and visible face to 
face. Whenever it has come so far that your ‘Machinery’ is avowedly 
mechanical and unbelieved,—what is it else, if we dare tell ourselves 
the truth, but a miserable, meaningless Deception, kept-up by old use 
and wont alone? If the gods of an Iliad are to us no longer authentic 
Shapes of Terror, heart-stirring, heart-appalling, but only vague- 
glittering Shadows,—what must the dead Pagan gods of an Epigoniad 
be, the dead-living Pagan-Christian gods of a Lusiad, the concrete- 
abstract, evangelical-metaphysial gods of a Paradise Lost? Super- 
annuated lumber! Cast raiment, at best; in which some poor mime, 
strutting and swaggering, may or may not set forth new noble Hu- 
man Feelings (again a Reality), and so secure, or not secure, our 
pardon of such hoydenish masking; for which, in any case, he has 
a pardon to ask. 

“True enough, none but the earliest Epic Poems can claim this dis- 
tinction of entire credibility, of Reality: after an Iliad, a Shaster, a 
Koran, and other the like primitive perforamances, the rest seem, 
by this rule of mine, to be altogether excluded from the list. Ac- 
cordingly, what are all the rest, from Virgil’s A2neid downwards, in 
comparison? Frosty, artificial, heterogeneous things; more of gum- 
flowers than of roses; at the best, of the two mixed incoherently 
together: to some of which, indeed, it were hard to deny the title 
of Poems; yet to no one of which can that title belong in any sense 
even resembling the old high one it, in those old days, conveyed,— 
when the epithet ‘divine’ or ‘sacred’ as applied to the uttered Word 
of man, was not a vain metaphor, a vain sound, but a real name with 
meaning. Thus, too, the farther we recede from those early days, 
when Poetry, as true Poetry is always, was still sacred or divine, 
and inspired (what ours, in great part, only pretends to be),—the 
more impossible becomes it to produce any, we say not true Poetry, 
but tolerable semblance of such; the hollower, in particular, grow 
all manner of Epics; till at length, as in this generation, the very 
name of Epic sets men a-yawning, the announcement of a new Epic 
is received as a public calamity. . 

“But what if the impossible being once for all quite discarded, the 
probable be well adhered to: how stands it with fiction then? Why, 
then, I would say, the evil is much mended, not nowise completely 
cured. We have then, in place of the wholly dead modern Epic, the 
partially living modern Novel; to which latter it is much easier to 
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lend that above-mentioned, so essential ‘momentary credence’ than 
te the former: indeed, infinitely easier; for the former being flatly 
incredible, no mortal can for a moment credit it, for a moment enjoy 
it. Thus, here and there, a Tom Jones, a Meister, a Crusoe, will 
yield no little solacement to the minds of men; though still im- 
measureably less than a Reality would, were the significance thereof 
as impressively unfolded, were the genius that could so unfold it 
ence given us by the kind Heavens. Neither say thou that proper 
Realities are wanting: for Man’s Life, now, as of old, is the genuine 
work of God; wherever there is a Man, a God also is revealed, and 
all that is Godlike: a whole epitome of the Infinite, with its meanings, 
lies enfolded in the Life of every Man. Only, alas, that the Seer 
to discern this same Godlike, and with fit utterance unfold it for 
us, is wanting, and may long be wanting! 

“Nay, a question arises on us here, wherein the whole German 
reading-world will eagerly join: Whether man can any longer be so 
interested by the spoken Word, as he often was in those primeval 
days, when rapt away by its inscrutable power, he pronounced it, 
in such dialect as he had, to be transcendental (to transcend all 
measure), to be sacred, prophetic and the inspiration of a god? For 
myself, I (ich mcines Ortes), by faith or by insight, do heartily 
understand that the answer to such question will be, Yea! For 
never that I could in searching find out, has Man been, by Time 
which devours so much, deprivated of any faculty whatsoever that 
he in any era was possessed of. To my seeming, the babe born 
yesterday has all the organs of Body, Soul and Spirit, and in ex- 
actly the same combination and entireness, that the oldest Pelasgic 
Greek, or Mesopotamian Patriarch, or Father Adam himself could 
boast of. Ten fingers, one heart with venous and arterial blood 
therein, still belong to man, that is born of woman: when did he lose 
any of his spiritual Endowments either; above all, his highest spiritual 
Endowment, that of revealing Poetic Beauty, and of adequately re- 
ceiving the saine? Not the material, not the susceptibility is want- 
ing; only the Poet, or long series of Poets, to work on these. True, 
alas too true, the Poet is still utterly wanting, or all but utterly: 
nevertheless have we not centuries enough before us to produce him 
in? Him and n.uch else!—I, for the present, will but predict that 
chiefly by working more and more on Reality, and evolving more and 
more wisely its inexhaustible meanings; and, in brief, speaking 
forth in fit utterance whatsoever our whole soul believes, and ceas- 
ing to speak forth what thing soever our whole soul does not be- 
lieve,—will this high emprise be accomplished, or approximated to.” 

These notable, and not unfounded, though partial and deep-seeing 
rather than wide-seeing observations on the great import of Reality, 
considered even as a poetic material, we have inserted the more 
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willingly, because a transient feeling to the same purpose may often 
have suggested itself to many readers; and, on ithe whole, it is good 
that every reader and every writer understand, with all intensity of 
conviction, what quite infinite worth lies in Truth: how all-pervad- 
ing, Omnipotent, in man’s mind, is the thing we name Belief. For 
the rest, Herr Sauerteig, though one-sided, on this matter of Reality, 
seems heartily persuaded, and is not perhaps so ignorant as he looks. 
It cannot be unknown to him, for example, what noise is made about 

Invention ;” what a supreme rank this faculty is reckoned to hold 
in the poetic endowment. Great truly is Invention: nevertheless, 
that is but a poor exercise of it with which Belief is not concerned. 
“An Irishman with whisky in his head,” as poor Byron said, will 
invent you, in this kind, till there is enough and to spare. Nay, 
perhaps, if we consider well, the highest exercise of Invention has, 
in very deed, nothing to do with Fiction; but is an invention of new 
Truth, what we can call a Revelation; which last does undoubtedly 
transcend all other poetic efforts, nor can Herr Sauerteig be too loud 
in its praises. But, on the other hand, whether such effort is still 
possible for man, Herr Sauerteig and the bulk of the world are prob- 
ably at issue !—and will probably continue so till that same “Revela- 
tion,” or new “Invention of Reality,” of the sort he desiderates, shall 
itself make its appearance. 

Meanwhile, quitting these airy regions, let any one bethink him 
how impressive the smallest historical fact may become, as contrasted 
with the grandest fictitious event; what an incalculable force lies for 
us in this consideration: The Thing which I here hold imaged in my 
mind did actually occur; was, in very truth, an element in the system 
of the All, whereof I too form part; had therefore, and has, through 
all time, an authentic being; is not a dream, but a reality! We our- 
selves can remember reading, in Lord Clarendon, with feelings per- 
haps somehow accidentally opened to it,—certainly with a depth of 
impression strange to us then and now,—that insignificant-looking 
passage, where Charles, after the battle of Worcester, glides down, 
with Squire Careless, from the Royal Oak, at nightfall, being hun- 
gry: how, “making a shift to get over hedges and ditches, after 
walking at least eight or nine miles, which were the more grievous 
to the King by the weight of his boots (for he could not put them 
off when he cut off his hair, for want of shoes), before morning they 
came to a poor cottage, the owner whereof, being a Roman Catholic, 
was known to Careless.” How this poor drudge, being knocked-up 
from his snoring, “carried them into a little barn full of hay, which 
was a better lodging than he had for himself;” and by and by, not 
without difficulty, brought his Majesty “a piece of bread and a great 
pot of buttermilk,” saying candidly that “he himself lived by his 
daily labor, and that what he had brought him was the fare he and 
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his wife had:” on which nourishing diet his Majesty, “staying upon 
the haymow,” feeds thankfully for two days; and then departs, un- 
der new guidance, having first changed clothes, down to the very 
shirt and “old pair of shoes,” with his landlord; and so, as worthy 
Bunyan has it, “goes on his way, and sees him no more.” Singular 
enough, if we will think of it! This, then, was a genuine flesh-and- 
blood Rustic of the year 1651: he did actually swallow bread and 
buttermilk (not having ale and bacon), and do field-labor: with these 
hobnailed “shoes” has sprawled through mud-roads in winter, and, 
jocund or not, driven his team a-field in summer: he made bargains; 
had chafferings and higglings, now a sore heart, now a glad one; was 
born; was a son, was a father; toiled in many ways, being forced to 
it, till the strength was all worn out of him; and then—lay down “to 
rest his galled back,” and sleep there till the long-distant morning !— 
How comes it, that he alone of all the British rustics who tilled and 
lived along with him, on whom the blessed sun on that same “fifth day 
of September” was shining, should have chanced to rise on us; that 
this poor pair of clouted Shoes, out of the million million hides that 
have been tanned, and cut, and worn, should still subsist, and hang 
visibly together? We see him but for a moment; for one moment, 
the blanket of the Night is rent asunder, so that we behold and see, 
and then closes over him—forever. 

So too, in some Boswell’s Life of Johnson, how indelible and magi- 
cally bright does many a little Reality dwell in our remembrance! 
There is no need that the personages on the scene be a King and 
Clown; that the scene be the Forest of the Royal Oak, “on the 
borders of Staffordshire;” need only that the scene lie on this old 
firm Earth of ours, where we also have so surprisingly arrived; that 
the personages be men, and seen with the eyes of a man. Foolish 
enough, how some slight, perhaps mean and even ugly incident, if 
real and well presented, will fix itself in a susceptive memory, and 
lie ennobled there; silvered over with the pale cast of thought, with 
the pathos which belongs only to the Dead. For the Past is all holy 
to us; the Dead are all holy, even they that were base and wicked 
while alive. Their baseness and wickedness was not They, was but 
the heavy and unmanageable Environment that lay round them, with 
which they fought unprevailing: they (the ethereal god-given Force 
that dwelt in them, and was their Self) have now shuffled-off that 
heavy Environment, and are free and pure: their life-long Battle, 
go how it might, is all ended, with many wounds or with fewer: 
they have been recalled from it, and the once harsh-jarring battles 
field has become a silent awe-inspiring Golgotha, and Gottesacker 
(Field, of God) !—Boswell relates this in itself smallest and poor- 
est of occurrences: “As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm 
in arm, a woman of the town accosted us in the usual enticing 
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manner. ‘No, no, my girl,’ said Johnson; ‘it won't do” He, however, 
did not treat her with harshness; and we talked of the wretched 
life of such women.” Strange power of Reality! Not even this 
poorest of occurrences, but now, after seventy years are come and 
gone, has a meaning for us. Do but consider that it is true; that 
it did in very deed occur! That unhappy Outcast, with all her 
sins and woes, her lawless desires, too complex mischances, her 
wailings and her riotings, has departed utterly; alas! her siren finery 
has got all besmutched, ground, generations since, into dust aud 
smoke; of her degraded body, and whole miserable earthly exist- 
ence, all is away: she is no longer here, but far from us, in the 
bosom of Eternity,—whence we too came, whither we too are bound! 
Johnson said, “No, no, my girl; it won’t do;” and then “we talked ;” 
—and herewith the wretched one, seen but for the twinkling of an 
eye, passes on into the utter Darkness. No high Calista, that ever 
issued from Story-teller’s brain, will impress us more deeply than 
this meanest of the mean; and for a good reason: That she issued 
from the Maker of Men. 

It is well worth the Artist’s while to examine for himself what 
it is that gives such pitiable incidents their memorableness; his aim 
likewise is, above all things, to be memorable. Half the effect, we 
already perceive, depends on the object; on its being real, on its 
being really seen. The other half will depend on the observer; and 
the question now is: How are real objects to be so seen; on what 
quality of observing, or of style in describing, does this so intense 
pictorial power depend? Often a slight circumstance contributes 
curiously to the result: some little, and perhaps to appearance ac- 
cidental, feature is presented; a light-gleam, which instantaneously 
excites the mind, and urges it to complete the picture, and evolve 
the meaning thereof for itself. By critics, such light-gleams and their 
almost magical influence have frequently been noted: but the power 
to produce such, to select such features as will produce them, is 
generally treated as a knack, or trick of the trade, a secret for being 
“eraphic;” whereas these magical feats are, in truth, rather in- 
spirations; and the gift of performing them, which acts unconsciously, 
without forethought, and as if by nature alone, is propetly a genius 
for description. 

One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, which includes all 
the rest, and, what is comfortable, lies clearly in every man’s power: 
To have an open loving heart, and what follows from the possession 
of such. Truly, it has been said, emphatically in these days ought 
it to be repeated: A loving Heart is the beginning of all Knowledge. 
This it is that opens the whole mind, quickens every faculty of the 
intellect to do its fit work, that of knowing; and therefrom, by sure 
consequence, of vividly uttering-forth. Other secret for being 
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“graphic” is there none, worth having: but this is an all-sufficient 
one. See, for example, what a small Boswell can do! Hereby, in- 
deed, is the whole man made a living mirror, wherein the wonders 
of this ever-wonderful Universe are, in their true light (which is 
ever a magical, miraculous one) represented, and reflected back on 
us. It has been said, “the heart sees farther than the head:” but, 
indeed, without the seeing heart, there is no true seeing for the head 
so much as possible; all is mere oversight, hallucination and vain 
superficial phantasmagoria, which can permanently profit no one. 

Here, too, may we not pause for an instant, and make a practical 
reflection? Considering the multitude of mortals that handle the 
Pen in these days, and can mostly spell, and write without glaring 
violations of grammar, the question naturally arises: How is it, then, 
that no Work proceeds from them, bearing any stamp of authen- 
ticity and permanence; of worth for more than one day? Ship- 
loads of Fashionable Novels, Sentimental Rhymes, Tragedies, Farces, 
Diaries of Travel, Tales by flood and field, are swallowed monthly 
into the bottomless Pool: still does the Press toil; innumerable 
Paper-makers, Compositors, Printers’ Devils, Book-binders, and 
Hawkers grown hoarse with loud proclaiming, rest not from their 
labor; and still, in torrents, rushes on the great array of Publica- 
tions, unpausing, to their final home; and still Oblivion, like the 
Grave, cries, Give! Give! How is it that of all these countless 
multitudes, no one can attain to the smallest mark of excellence, or 
produce aught that shall endure longer than “snow-flake on the river,” 
or the foam of penny-beer? We answer: Because they are foam; 
because there is no Reality in them. These Three Thousand men, 
women and children, that make up the army of British Authors, do 
not, if we will well consider it, see anything whatever; consequently 
have nothing that they can record and utter, only more or fewer 
things that they can plausibly pretend to record. The Universe, of 
Man and Nature, is still quite shut-up from them; the “open secret” 
still utterly a secret; beause no sympathy with Man or Nature, no 
love and free simplicity of heart has yet unfolded the same. Noth- 
ing but a pitiful Image of their own pitiful Self, with its vanities, 
and grudgings, and ravenous hunger of all kinds, hangs forever 
painted in the retina of these unfortunate persons; so that the starry 
All, w'th whatsoever it embraces, does but appear as some expanded 
magic-lantern shadow of that same Image,—and naturally looks piti- 
ful enough. 

It is vain for these persons to allege that they are naturally with- 
out gift, naturally stupid and sightless, and so can attain to no 
knowledge of anything; therefore, in writing of anything, must needs 
write falsehoods of it, there being in it no truth for them. Not so, 
good Friends. The stupidest of you has a certain faculty; were it 
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but that of articulate speech (say, in the Scottish, the Irish, the 
Cockney dialect, or even in “Governess-English”), and of physically 
discerning what lies under your nose. The stupidest of you would 
perhaps grudge to be compared in faculty with James Boswell; yet 
see what he has produced! You do not use your faculty honestly; 
your heart is shut up; full of greediness, malice, discontent; so your 
intellectual sense cannot be open. It is vain also to urge that James 
Boswell had opportunities; saw great men and great things, such 
as you can never hope to look on. What make ye of Parson White 
in Selborne? He had not only no great men to look on, but not even 
men; merely sparrows and cock-chafers: yet has he left us a Biogra- 
phy of these; which, under its title Natural History of Selborne, 
still remains valuable to us; which has copied a little sentence or 
two faithfully from the Inspired Volume of Nature, and so is itself 
not without inspiration. Go ye and do likewise. Sweep away ut- 
terly all frothiness and falsehood from your heart; struggle unwea- 
riedly to acquire, what is possible for every god-created Man, a free, 
open, humble soul: speak not at all, in any wise, till you have some- 
what to speak; care not for the reward of your speaking, but simply 
and with undivided mind for the truth of your speaking: then be 
placed in what section of Space and of Time soever, do but open 
your eyes, and they shall actually see, and bring you real knowledge, 
wondrous, worthy of belief; and instead of one Boswell and one 
White, the world will rejoice in a thousand,—stationed on their thou- 
sand several watch-towers, to instruct us by indubitable documents, 
of whatsoever in our so stupendous World comes to light and is! 
O, had the Editor of this Magazine but a magic rod to turn all 
that not inconsiderable Intellect, which now deluges us with artificial 
fictitious soap-lather, and mere Lying, into the faithful study of 
Reality,—what knowledge of great, everlasting Nature, and of Man’s 
ways and doings therein, would not every year bring us in! Can we 
but change one single soap-latherer and mountebank Juggler, into a 
true Thinker and Doer, who even tries honestly to think and do,— 
great will be our reward. 

But to return; or rather from this point to begin our journey! 
If now, what with Herr Sauerteig’s Springwurzeln, what with so 
much lucubration of our own, it have become apparent how deep, 
immeasurable is the “worth that lies in Reality,” and farther, how 
exclusive the interest which man takes in Histories of Man,—may 
it not seem lamentable, that so few genuinely good Biographies have 
yet been accumulated in Literature; that in the whole world, one 
cannot find, going strictly to work, above some dozen, or baker’s 
dozen, and those chiefly of very ancient date? Lamentable ; yet, 
after what we have just seen, accountable. Another question might 
be asked: How comes it that in England we have simply one good 
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Biography, this Boswell’s Johnson; and of good, indifferent, or even 
bad attempts at Biography, fewer than any civilized people? Con- 

sider the French and Germans, with their Moreris, Bayles, Jordenses, 
_ Jérchers, their innumerable Mémoires, and Schilderungen, and Biog- 
raphies Universelles; not to speak of Rousseaus, Goethes, Schubarts, 
Jung-Stillings: and then contrast with these our poor Birches and 
Kippises and Pecks; the whole breed of whom, moreover, is now 
extinct! 

With this question, as the answer might lead us far, and come 
out unflattering to patriotic sentiment, we shall not intermeddle; but 
turn rather, with great pleasure, to the fact, that one excellent 
Biography is actually English;—and even now lies, in Five new 
Volumes, at our hand, soliciting a new consideration from us; such 
as, age after age (the Perennial showing ever new phases as our 
position alters), it may long be profitable to bestow on it;—to which 
task we here, in this position, in this age, gladly address ourselves. 

First, however, let the foolish April-fool Days pass by; and our 
Reader, during these twenty-nine days of uncertain weather that 
will follow, keep pondering, according to convenience, the purport 
of Biography in general: then, with the blessed dew of May-day, 
and in unlimited convenience of space, shall all that we have written 
on Johnson and Boswell’s Johnson and Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson 
be faithfully laid before him. 


TWO HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
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(Thomas Macaulay, English historian and statesman, was born at Roth- 
ley Temple, Leicestershire, in 1800, the son of Zachary Macaulay. He 
was educated at Craven University and graduated as B.A. in 1822. 
Macauley was a Whig and leader of slavery abolitionists. He twice won 
the Chancellor's medal for poems at Cambridge, and in 1826 he was called 
to the Bar. In 1832 he was secretary to the Board of Control and from 
1838 he was legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India. After this 
position ne became Secretary of War. His “Lays of Ancient Rome” ap- 
peared in 1842, followed by his famous “Essays”, in 1843. One of his 
great traits and powers was the giving of personality to history characters. 
He died 1859.) 


FREDERIC THE GREAT 
(April 1842) 


Tus work, which has the high honour of being introduced to the 
world by the author of Lochiel and Hohenlinden, is not wholly un- 
worthy of so distinguished a chaperon. It professes, indeed, to be 
no more than a compilation; but it is an exceedingly amusing com- 
pilation, and we shall be glad to have more of it. The narrative 
comes down at present only to the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War, and therefore does not comprise the most interesting 
portion of Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should take this 
opportunity of presenting them with a slight sketch of the life of 
the greatest king that has, in modern times, succeeded by right of 
birth to a throne. It may, we fear, be impossible to compress so 
long and eventful a story within the limits which we must prescribe 
to ourselves. Should we be compelled to break off, we may perhaps, 
when the continuation of this work appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian monarchy, the youngest of the great European states, 
but in population and revenue the fifth among them, and in art, 
science, and civilisation entitled to the third, if not to the second 
place, sprang from a humble origin. About the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the marquisate of Brandenburg was bestowed by 
the Emperor Sigismund on the noble family of Hohenzollern. In the 
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sixteenth century that family embraced the Lutheran doctrines. It 
obtained from the King of Poland, early in the seventeenth century 
the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. Even after this accession of 
territory, the chiefs of the house of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with 
the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The soil of Brandenburg was 
for the most part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the 
province, and round Potsdam, the favourite residence of the Mar- 
graves, the country was a desert. In some places, the deep sand 
could with difficulty be forced by assiduous tillage to yield thin 
crops of rye and oats. In other places, the ancient forests, from 
which the conquerors of the Roman Empire had descended on the 
Danube, remained untouched by the hand of man. Where the soil 
was rich it was generally marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the 
cultivators whom its fertility attracted. Frederic William, called 
the Great Elector, was the prince to whose policy his successors have 
agreed to ascribe their greatness. He acquired by the peace of West- 
phalia several valuable possessions, and among them the rich city and 
district of Magdeburg; and he left to his son Frederic a principality 
as considerable as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious and profuse, 
negligent of his true interests and of his high duties, insatiably eager 
for frivolous distinctions, he added nothing to the real weight of the 
state which he governed; perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to 
his children impaired rather than augmented in value; but he suc- 
ceeded in gaining the great object of his life, the title of King. In 
the year 1700 he assumed this new dignity. He had on that occasion 
to undergo all the mortifications which fall to the lot of ambitious 
upstarts. Compared with the other crowned heads of Europe, he 
made a figure resembling that which a Nabob or a Commissary, who 
had bought a title, would make in the Company of Peers whose ances- ° 
tors had been attainted for treason against the Plantagenets. The 
envy of the class which Frederic quitted, and the civil scorn of the 
class into which he intruded himself, were marked in very significant 
ways. The Elector of Saxony at first refused to acknowledge the 
new Majesty. Lewis the Fourteenth looked down on his brother King 
with an air not unlike that with which the Count in Moliére’s play 
regards Monsieur Jourdain, just fresh from the mummery of being 
made a gentleman. Austria exacted large sacrifices in return for her 
recognition, and at last gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a prince who 
must be allowed to have possessed some talents for administration, 
but whose character was disfigured by odious vices, and whose 
eccentricities were such as had never before been seen out of a mad- 
house. He was exact and diligent in the transacting of business; and 
he was the first who formed the design of obtaining for Prussia a 
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place among the European powers, altogether out of proportion to 
her extent and population, by means of a strong military organisation. 
Strict economy enabled him to keep up a peace ‘establishment of sixty 
thousand troops. These troops were disciplined in such a manner, 
that, placed beside them, the household regiments of Versailles and 
St. James’s would have appeared an awkward squad. The master of 
such a force could not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a 
formidable enemy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, that all his 
inclinations became passions, and all his passions partook of the 
character of moral and intellectual disease. His parsimony degener- 
ated into sordid avarice. His taste for military pomp and order be- 
came a mania, like that of a Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that of 
a member of the Roxburghe Club for Caxtons. While the envoys of 
the Court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid poverty as moved 
the laughter of foreign capitals, while the food placed before the 
princes and princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty to 
appease hunger, and so bad that even hunger loathed it, no price was 
thought too extravagant for tall recruits. The ambition of the King 
was to form a brigade of giants, and every country was ransacked by 
his agents for men above the ordinary stature. These researches were 
not confined to Europe. No head that towered above the crowd in 
the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, could escape the crimps 
of Frederic William. One Irishman more than seven feet high, who 
was picked up in London by the Prussian ambassador, received a 
bounty of near thirteen hundred pounds sterling, very much more than 
the ambassador’s salary. This extravagance was the more absurd, 
because a stout youth of five feet eight, who might have been pro- 
cured for a few dollars, would in all probability have been a much 
more valuable soldier. But to Frederic William, this huge Irish- 
man was what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, is to a collector of 
a different kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic William’s 
administration was to have a great military force, though his reign 
forms an important epoch in the history of military discipline, and 
though his dominant passion was the love of military display, he 
was yet one of the most pacific of princes. We are afraid that his 
aversion to war was not the effect of humanity, but was merely one 
of his thousand whims. His feeling about his troops seems to have 
resembled a miser’s feeling about his money. He loved to collect 
them, to count them, to see them increase; but he could not find it 
in his heart to break in upon the precious hoard. He looked forward 
to some future time when his Patagonian battalions were to drive 
hostile infantry before them like sheep; but this future time was 
always receding; and it is probable that, if his life had been pro- 
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ed thir ears, his superb army would never have seen any 
eaeee each Aye, sham fight in the fields near Berlin. But the 
great military means which he had collected were destined to be 
employed by a spirit far more daring and inventive than his own. 
Frederic, surnamed the Great, son of Frederic William, was born 
in January 1712. It may safely be pronounced that he had received 
from nature a strong and sharp understanding, and a rare firmness 
of temper and intensity of will. As to the other parts of his character, 
it is difficult to say whether they are to be ascribed to nature, or to 
the strange training which he underwent. The history of his boy- 
hood is painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in the parish work- 
house, Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when com- 
pared with this heir apparent of a crown. The nature of Frederic 
William was hard and bad, and the habit of exercising arbitrary 
power had made him frightfully savage. His rage constantly vented 
itself to right and left in curses and blows. When his Majesty took 
a walk, every human being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken 
loose from a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street, he gave her 
a kick, and told her to go home and mind her brats. If he saw a 
clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished the reverend gentle- 
man to be take himself to study and prayer, and enforced this pious 
advice by a sound caning, administered on the spot. But it was in 
his own house that he was most unreasonable and ferocious. His 
palace was hell, and he the most execrable of fiends, a cross between 
Moloch and Puck. His son Frederic and his daughter Wilhelmina, 
afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, were in an especial manner ob- 
jects of his aversion. His own mind was uncultivated. He despised 
literature. He hated infidels, papists, and metaphysicians, and did 
not very well understand in what they differed from each other. The 
business of life, according to him, was to drill and to be drilled. The 
recreations suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
to sip Swedish beer between the puffs of the pipe, to play backgammon 
for three halfpence a rubber, to kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges 
by the thousand. The Prince Royal showed little inclination either 
for the serious employments or for the amusements of his father. He 
shirked the duties of the parade; he detested the fume of tobacco; 
he had no taste either for backgammon or for field sports. He had 
an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the flute. His earliest 
instructors had been French refugees, and they had awakened in him 
a strong passion for French literature and French society. Frederic 
William regarded these tastes as effeminate and contemptible, and, 
by abuse and persecution, made them still stronger. Things became 
worse when the Prince Royal attained that time of life at which 
the great revolution in the human mind and body takes place. He 
was guilty of some youthful indiscretions, which no good and wise 
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parent would regard with severity. At a later period he was accused, 
truly or falsely, of vices from which History averts’her eyes, and 
which even Satire blushes to name, vices such that, to borrow the 
energetic language of Lord Keeper Coventry, “the depraved nature of 
man, which of itself carrieth man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” 
But the offences of his youth were not characterised by any peculiar 
turpitude. They excited, however, transports of rage in the King, 
who hated all faults except those to which he was himself inclined, 
and who conceived that he made ample atonement to Heaven for his 
brutality, by holding the softer passions in detestation. The Prince 
Royal, too, was not one of those who are content to take their re- 
ligion on trust. He asked puzzling questions, and brought forward 
arguments which seemed to saviour of something different from pure 
Lutheranism. The King suspected that his son was inclined to be a 
heretic of some sort or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist his 
Majesty did not very well know. The ordinary malignity of Fred- 
eric William was bad enough. He now thought malignity a part of 
his duty as a Christian man, and all the conscience that he had 
stimulated his hatred. The flute was broken: the French books were 
sent out of the palace: the Prince was kicked and cudgelled, and 
pulled by the hair. At dinner the plates were hurled at his head: 
sometimes he was restricted to bread and water: sometimes he was 
forced to swallow food so nauseous that he could not keep it on his 
stomach. Once his father knocked him down, dragged him along the 
floor to a window, and was with difficulty prevented from strangling 
him with the cord of the curtain. The Queen, for the crime of not 
wishing to see her son murdered, was subjected to the grossest in- 
dignities. The Princess Wilhelmina, who took her brother’s part, was 
treated almost as ill as Mrs. Brownrigg’s apprentices. Driven to 
despair, the unhappy youth tried to run away. Then the fury of the 
old tyrant rose to madness. The Prince was an officer in the army: 
his flight was therefore desertion; and, in the moral code of Frederic 
William, desertion was the highest of all crimes. “Desertion,” says 
this royal theologian, in one of his half-crazy letters, “is from hell. 
It is a work of the children of the Devil. No child of God could 
possibly be guilty of it.” An accomplice of the Prince, in spite of 
the recommendation of a court martial, was mercilessly put to death. 
It seemed probable that the Prince himself would suffer the same 
fate. It was with difficulty that the intercession of the States of 
Holland, of the Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the Emperor of 
Germany, saved the House of Brandenburg from the stain of an 
unnatural murder. After months of cruel suspense, Frederic learned 
that his life would be spared. He remained, however, long a prisoner ; 
but he was not on that account to be pitied. He found in his gaolers 
a tenderness which he had never found in his father; his table was 
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not sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity to 
appease hunger: he could read the Henriade without being kicked, 
and could play on his flute without having it broken over his head. 

When his confinement terminated he was a man. He had nearly 
completed his twenty-first year, and could scarcely be kept much longer 
under the restraints which had made his boyhood miserable. Suf- 
fering had matured his understanding, while it had hardened his heart 
and soured his temper. He had learnt self-command and dissimula- 
tion; he affected to conform to some of his father’s views, and sub- 
missively accepted a wife, who was a wife only in name, from his 
father’s hand. He also served with credit, though without any oppor- 
tunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the command of Prince 
Eugene, during a campaign marked by no extroardinary events. He 
was now permitted to keep a separate establishment, and was there- 
fore able to indulge with caution his own tastes. Partly in order to 
conciliate the King, and partly, no doubt, from inclination, he gave 
up a portion of his time to military and political business, and thus 
gradually acquired such an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate 
associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontier which 
separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchy of Mecklenburg. 
Rheinsberg is a fertile and smiling spot, in the midst of the sandy 
waste of the Marquisate. The mansion, surrounded by woods of oak 
and beech, looks out upon a spacious lake. There Frederic amused 
himself by laying out gardens in regular alleys and intricate mazes, 
by building obelisks, temples and conservatories, and by collecting 
rare fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a few 
companions, among whom he seems to have preferred those who, 
by birth or extraction, were French. With these intimates he dined 
and supped well, drank freely, and amused himself sometimes with 
concerts, and sometimes with holding chapters of a fraternity which 
he called the Order of Bayard; but literature was his chief resource. 

His education has been entirely French. The long ascendency 
which Lewis the Fourteenth had enjoyed, and the eminent merit of 
the tragic and comic dramatists, of the satirists, and of the preachers 
who had flourished under that magnificent prince, had made the 
French language predominant in Europe. Even in countries which 
had a national literature, and which could boast of names greater than 
those of Racine, of Moliére, and of Massillon, in the country of 
Dante, in the country of Cervantes, in the country of Shakspeare 
and Milton, the intellectual fashions of Paris had been to a great 
extent adopted. Germany had not yet produced a single master- 
piece of poetry or eloquence. In Germany, therefore, the French 
taste reigned without rival and without limit. Every youth of rank 
was taught to speak and write French. That he-should speak and 
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write his own tongue with politeness, or even with accuracy and 
facility, was regarded as comparatively an unimportant object. Even 
Frederic William, with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it 
necessary that his children should know French, and quite unneces- 
sary that they should be well versed in German. The Latin was 
positively interdicted. “My son,” his Majesty wrote, “shall not learn 
Latin; and, more than that, I will not suffer anybody even to mention 
such a thing to me.” One of the preceptors ventured to read the 
Golden Bull in the original with the Prince Royal. Frederic William 
entered the room, and broke out in his usual kingly style. 

“Rascal, what are you at there?” 

“Please your Majesty,’ answered the preceptor, “I was explain- 
ing the Golden Bull to his Royal Highness.” 

“Tl Golden Bull you, you rascal!” roared the Majesty of Prussia. 
Up went the King’s cane; away ran the terrified instructor; and 
Frederic’s classical studies ended for ever. He now and then affected 
to quote Latin sentences, and produced such exquisitely Ciceronian 
phrases as these:—“Stante pede morire,”—“De gustibus non est dis- 
putandus,’—‘‘Tot verbas tot spondera.” Of Italian, he had not 
enough to read a page of Metastasio with ease; and of the Spanish 
and English, he did not, as far as we are aware, understand a single 
word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had access were 
those of the French writers, it is not strange that his admiration for 
those writers should have been unbounded. His ambitious and eager 
temper early prompted him to imitate what he admired. The wish, 
perhaps, dearest to his heart was, that he might rank among the 
masters of French rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose and verse 
as indefatigably as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or Osborn; 
but Nature, which had bestowed on him, in a large measure, the 
talents of a captain and of an administrator, had withheld from him 
those higher and rarer gifts, without which industry labours in vain 
to produce immortal eloquence and song. And, indeed, had he been 
blessed with more imagination, wit, and fertility of thought, than he 
appears to have had, he would still have been subject to one great 
disadvantage, which would, in all probability, have for ever prevented 
him from taking a high place among men of letters. He had not the 
full command of any language. There was no machine of thought which 
he could employ with perfect ease, confidence, and freedom. He had 
German enough to scold his servants, or to give the word of com- 
mand to his grenadiers; but his grammar and pronunciation were ex- 
tremely bad. He found it difficult to make out the meaning even of 
the simplest German poetry. On one occasion a version of Racine’s 
Iphigénie was read to him. He held the French original in his hand; 
but was forced to own that, even with such help, he could not under- 
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stand the translation. Yet, though he had -neglected his mother 
tongue in order to bestow all his attention on French, his French was, 
after all, the French of a foreigner. It was necessary for him to 
have always at his beck some men of letters from Paris to point 
out the solecisms and false rhymes of which, to the last, he was 
frequently guilty. Even had he possessed the poetic faculty, of 
which, as far as we can judge, he was utterly destitute, the want of 
a language would have prevented him from being a great poet. No 
noble work of imagination, as far as we recollect, was ever com- 
posed by any man, except in a dialect which he had learned without 
remembering how or when, and which he had spoken with perfect 
ease before he had ever analysed its structure. Romans of great 
abilities wrote Greek verses; but how many of those verses have de- 
served to live? Many men of eminent genius have, in modern times, 
written Latin poems; but, as far as we are aware, none of those 
poems, not even Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, or 
even very high in the second. It is not strange, therefore, that, in 
the French verses of Frederic, we can find nothing beyond the reach 
of any man of good parts and industry, nothing above the level of 
Newdigate and Seatonian poetry. His best pieces may perhaps rank 
with the worst in Dodsley’s collection. In history, he succeeded bet- 
ter. We do not, indeed, find, in any of his voluminous Memoirs, 
either deep reflection or vivid painting. But the narrative is dis- 
tinguished by clearness, conciseness, good sense, and a certain air of 
truth and simplicity, which is singularly graceful in a man who, hav- 
ing done great things, sits down to relate them. On the whole, 
however, none of his writings are so agreeable to us as his Letters, 
particularly those which are written with earnestness, and are not 
embroidered with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, and ac- 
quainted only with the literature of France, should have looked with 
profound veneration on the genius of Voltaire. “A man who has 
never seen the sun,” says Calderon, in one of his charming comedies, 
“cannot be blamed for thinking that no glory can exceed that of the 
moon. A man who has seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed 
for talking of the unrivalled brightness of the morning star.” Had 
Frederic been able to read Homer and Milton or even Virgil and 
Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade would prove that he was 
utterly destitute of the power of discerning what is excellent in art. 
Had he been familiar with Sophocles or Shakespeare, we should have 
expected him to appreciate Zaire more justly. Had he been able to 
study Thucydides and Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he 
would have known that there were heights in the eloquence of his- 
tory far beyond the reach of the author of tht Life of Charles the 
Twelfth. But the finest heroic poem, several of the most powerful 
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tragedies, and the most brilliant and picturesque historical work that 
Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire’s. Such high and various ex- 
_cellence moved the young Prince almost to adoration. The opinions 
of Voltaire on religious and philosophical questions had not yet been 
fully exhibited to the public. At a later period, when an exile from 
his country, and at open war with the Church, he spoke out. But 
when Frederic was at Rheinsberg, Voltaire was still a courtier; and, 
though he could not always curb his petulant wit, he had as yet pub- 
lished nothing that could exclude him from Versailles, and little 
that a divine of the mild and generous school of Grotius and Tillotson 
might not read with pleasure. In the Henriade, in Zaire, and in Alzire, 
Christian piety is exhibited in the most amiable form; and, some 
years after the period of which we are writing, a Pope condescended 
to accept the dedication of Mahomet. The real sentiments of the 
poet, however, might be clearly perceived by a keen eye through the 
decent disguise with which he veiled them, and could not escape the 
sagacity of Frederic, who held similar opinions, and had been ac- 
customed to practise similar dissimulation. 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper; and 
Voltaire replied with exquisite grace and address. A correspondence 
followed, which may be studied with advantage by those who wish 
to become proficients in the ignoble art of flattery. No man ever paid 
compliments better than Voltaire. His sweetest confectionery had 
always a delicate, yet stimulating flavour, which was delightful to 
palates wearied by the coarse preparations of inferior artists. It was 
only from his hand that so much sugar could be swallowed without 
making the swallower sick. Copies of verses, writing-desks, trinkets 
of amber, were exchanged between the friends. Frederic confided his 
writings to Voltaire; and Voltaire applauded, as if Frederic had been 
Racine and Bossuet in one. One of his Royal Highness’s per- 
formances was a refutation of Machiavelli. Voltaire undertook to 
convey it to the press. It was entitled the Anti-Machiavel, and was 
an edifying homily against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary government, 
unjust war, in short, against almost everything for which its author 
is now remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at the diver- 
sions of Rheinsberg. But his health was broken; his end was ap- 
proaching; and his vigour was impaired. He had only one pleasure 
left, that of seeing tall soldiers. He could always be propitiated by 
a present of a grenadier of six feet four or six feet five ; and such 
presents were from time to time judiciously offered by his son. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with a firm- 
ness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; and Frederic, 
who had just completed his twenty-eighth year, became King of 
Prussia. His character was little understood. That he had good 
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abilities, indeed, no person who had talked with him, or corresponded 
with him, could doubt. But the easy Epicurean life which he had 
led, his love of good cookery and good wine, of music, of conversa- 
tion, of light literature, led many to regard him as a sensual and in- 
tellectual voluptuary. His habit of canting about moderation, peace, 
liberty, and the happiness which a good mind derives from the hap- 
piness of others, had imposed on some who should have known better. 
Those who thought best of him, expected a Telemachus after Fénelon’s 
pattern. Others predicted the approach of a Medicean age, an age 
propitious to learning and art, and not unpropitious to pleasure. No- 
body had the least suspicion that a tyrant of extraordinary military 
and political talents, of industry more extraordinary still, without fear, 
without faith, and without mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon-companion’s coro- 
nation was not more bitter than that which awaited some of the in- 
mates of Rheinsberg. They had long looked forward to the acces- 
sion of their patron, as to the event from which their own prosperity 
and greatness was to date. They had at last reached the promised 
land, the land which they had figured to themselves as flowing with 
milk and honey; and they found it a desert. “No more of these 
fooleries,” was the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one 
of them. It soon became plain that, in the most important points, the 
new sovereign bore a strong family likeness to his predecessor. There 
was indeed a wide difference between the father and the son as 
respected extent and vigour of intellect, speculative opinions, amuse- 
ments, studies, outward demeanour. But the groundwork of the 
character was the same in both. To both were common the love of 
order, the love of business, the military taste, the parsimony, the 
imperious spirit, the temper irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in 
the pain and humiliation of others. But these propensities had in 
Frederic William partaken of the general unsoundness of his mind, 
and wore a very different aspect when found in company with the 
strong and cultivated understanding of his successor. Thus, for 
example, Frederic was as anxious as any prince could be about the 
efficiency of his army. But this anxiety never degenerated into a 
monomania, like that which led his father to pay fancy prices for 
giants. Frederic was as thrifty about money as any prince or any 
private man ought to be. But he did not conceive, like his father, that 
it was worth while to eat unwholesome cabbages for the purpose of 
saving four or five dollars in the year. Frederic was, we fear, as 
malevolent as his father; but Frederic’s wit enabled him often to 
show his malevolence in ways more decent than those to which his 
father resorted, and to inflict misery and degradation by a taunt in- 
stead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no means relinquished his 
hereditary privilege of kicking and cudgelling. His practice, however, 
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as to that matter, differed in some important respects from his 
father’s. To Frederic William, the mete circumstance that any 
persons whatever, men, women, or children, Prussians or foreigners, 
were within reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a suf- 
ficient reason for proceeding to belabour them. Frederic required pro- 
vocation as well as vicinity; nor was he ever known to inflict this 
paternal species of correction on any but his born subjects; though 
on one occasion M. Thiébault had reason, during a few seconds, to 
anticipate the high honour of being an exception to this general 
rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly understood 
either by his subjects or by his neighbours, when events occurred 
which exhibited it in a strong light. A few months after his acces- 
sion died Charles the Sixth, Emperor of Germany, the last descendant, 
in the male line, of the House of Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, relinquished 
all hopes of male issue. During the latter part of his life, his prin- 
cipal object had been to secure to his descendants in the female line 
the many crowns of the House of Hapsburg. With this view, he had 
promulgated a new law of succession, widely celebrated throughout 
Europe under the name of Pragmatic Sanction. By virtue of this law, 
his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of Francis of 
Lorraine, succeeded to the dominions of her ancestors. 

No sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by a clearer 
title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, during twenty 
years, been directed to one single end, the settlement of the succes- 
sion. From every person whose rights could be considered as in- 
juriously affected, renunciations in the most solemn form had been 
obtained. The new law had been ratified by the Estates of all the 
kingdoms and principalities which made up the great Austrian mon- 
archy. England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves by treaty to 
maintain the Pragmatic Sanction. That instrument was placed under 
the protection of the public faith of the whole civilised world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject had existed, the 
arrangement was one which no good man would have been willing to 
disturb. It was a peaceable arrangement. It was an arrangement 
acceptable to the great population whose happiness was chiefly con- 
cerned. It was an arrangement which made no charge in the dis- 
tribution of power among the states of Christendom. It was an ar- 
rangement which could be set aside only by means of a general war; 
and, if it were set aside, the effect would be, that the equilibrium of 
Europe would be deranged, that the loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged, and that great provinces which 
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had been united for centuries would be torn from each other by main 
force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every obliga- 
tion which those who are intrusted with power over their fellow- 
creatures ought to hold most sacred, to respect and defend the rights 
of the Archduchess. Her situation and her personal qualities were 
such as might be expected to move the mind of any generous man to 
pity, admiration, and chivalrous tenderness. She was in her twenty- 
fourth year. Her form was majestic, her features beautiful, her 
countenance sweet and animated, her voice musical, her deportment 
gracious and dignified. In all domestic relations she was without re- 
proach. She was married to a husband whom she loved, and was 
on the point of giving birth to a child, when death deprived her of 
her father. The loss of a parent, and the new cares of empire, were 
too much for her in the delicate state of her health. Her spirits were 
depressed, and her cheek lost its bloom. Yet it seemed that she had 
little cause for anxiety. It seemed that justice, humanity, and the 
faith of treaties would have their due weight, and that the settle- 
ment so solemnly guaranteed would be quietly carried into effect. 
England, Russia, Poland, and Holland, declared in form their inten- 
tion to adhere to their engagements. The French ministers made a 
verbal declaration to the same effect. But from no quarter did the 
young Queen of Hungary receive stronger assurances of friendship 
and support than from the King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, had already fully 
determined to commit the great crime of violating his plighted faith, 
of robbing the ally whom he was bound to defend, and of plunging 
all Europe into a long, bloody, and desolating war; and all this for 
no end whatever, except that he might extend his dominions, and see 
his name in the gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army 
with speed and secrecy, to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa should 
be apprised of his design, and to add that rich province to his king- 
dom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the pleas which the com- 
piler of the Memoirs before us has copied from Doctor Preuss. They 
amount to this, that the House of Brandenburg had some ancient pre- 
tensions to Silesia, and had in the previous century been compelled, 
by hard uage on the part of the Court of Vienna, to waive those 
pretensions. It is certain that, whoever might originally have been in 
the right, Prussia had submitted. Prince after prince of the House 
of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the existing arrangement. Nay, the 
Court of Berlin had recently been allied with that of Vienna, and had 
guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian states. Is it not perfectly 
clear that, if antiquated claims are to be set up against recent 
treaties and long possession, the world can never be at peace for a 
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day? The laws of all nations have wisely established a time of limi- 
tation, after which titles, however illegitimate in their origin, can- 
not be questioned. It is felt by everybody, that to eject a person 
from his estate on the ground of some injustice committed in the time 
of the Tudors would produce all the evils which result from arbitrary 
confiscation, and would make all property insecure. It concerns the 
commonwealth—so runs the legal maxim—that there be an end of 
litigation. And surely this maxim is at least equally applicable to 
the great commonwealth of states; for in that commonwealth litiga- 
tion means the devastation of provinces, the suspension of trade and 
industry, sieges like those of Badajoz and St. Sebastion, pitched fields 
like those of Eylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer of 
Norway from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding; 
but would the King of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, 
without any new provocation in Norway, and commencing military 
operations there? The King of Holland thinks, no doubt, that he 
was unjustly deprived of the Belgian provinces. Grant that it were 
so. Would he, therefore, be justified in marching with an army on 
Brussels? The case against Frederic was still stronger, inasmuch 
as the injustice of which he complained had been committed more 
than a century before. Nor must it be forgotten that he owed the 
highest personal obligations to the House of Austria. It may be 
doubted whether his life had not been preserved by the intercession of 
the prince whose daughter he was about to plunder. 

To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue than he had. 
In manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, insert some idle stories 
about his antiquated claim on Silesia; but in his conversations and 
Memoirs he took a very different tone. His own words are: “Ambi- 
tion, interest, the desire of making people talk about me, carried the 
day; and I decided for war.” 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and vigour. 
It was impossible wholly to conceal his preparation; for throughout 
the Prussian territories regiments, guns, and baggage were in motion. 
The Austrian envoy at Berlin apprised his court of these facts, and 
expressed a suspicion of Frederic’s designs; but the ministers of 
Maria Theresa refused to give credit to so black an imputation on a 
young prince who was known chiefly by his high professions of 
integrity and philanthropy. “We will not,’ they wrote, “we can- 
not, believe it.” 

In the meantime the Prussian forces had been assembled. Without 
any declaration of war, without any demand for reparation, in the 
very act of pouring forth compliments and assurances of goodwill, 
Frederic commenced hostilities. Many thousands of his troops were 
actually in Silesia before the Queen of Hungary knew that he had set 
up any claim to any part of her territories. At length he sent her a 
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message which could be regarded only as an insult. If she would but 
let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand by her against any power 
which should try to deprive her of her other dominions; as if he was 
not already bound to stand by her, or as if his new promise could be 
of more value than the old one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and the roads 
heavy with mire. But the Prussians pressed on. Resistance was 
impossible. The Austrian army was then neither numerous nor 
efficient. The small portion of that army which lay in Silesia was un- 
prepared for hostilities. Glogau was blockaded; Breslau opened 
its gates; Ohlau was evacuated. A few scattered garrisons still held 
out; but the whole open country was subjugated: no enemy ventured to 
encounter the King in the field; and, before the end of January 1741, 
he returned to receive the congratulations of his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question between Frederic 
and Maria Theresa, it would be impossible to acquit the Prussian King 
of gross perfidy. But when we consider the effects which his policy 
produced, and could not fail to produce, on the whole community of 
civilised nations, we are compelled to pronounce a condemnation still 
more severe. Till he began the war, it seemed possible, even prob- 
able, that the peace of the world would be preserved. The plunder of 
the great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong temptation; and in 
more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were already meditated. 
But the treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction had been guaran- 
teed were express and recent. To throw all Europe into confusion 
for a purpose clearly unjust, was no light matter. England was true 
to her engagements. The voice of Fleury had always been for peace. 
He had a conscience. He was now in extreme old age, and was un- 
willing, after a life which, when his situation was considered, must be 
pronounced singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of a great crime 
before the tribunal of his God. Even the vain and unprincipled Belle- 
Isle, whose whole life was one wild day-dream of conquest and spolia- 
tion, felt that France, bound as she was by solemn stipulations, could 
not, without disgrace, make a direct attack on the Austrian dominions. 
Charles, Elector of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a large 
part of the inheritance which the Pragmatic Sanction gave to the 
Queen of Hungary; but he was not sufficiently powerful to move 
without support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably be expected 
that, after a short period of restlessness, all the potentates of Chris- 
tendom would acquiese in the arrangements made by the late Emperor. 
But the selfish rapacity of the King of Prussia gave the signal to 
his neighbours. His example quieted their sense of shame. His suc- 
cess led them to underrate the difficulty of dismembering the Austrian 
monarchy. The whole world sprang to arms. On the head of 
Frederic is all the blood which was shed in a war which raged dur- 
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ing many years and in every quarter of the globe, the blood of the 
column of Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers who were slaugh- 
tered at Culloden. The evils produced by his wickedness were felt 
in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown; and, in order that 
he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black 
men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of North America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle; but the Austrian troops 
were advancing to the relief of the fortresses which still held out. 
In the spring Frederic rejoined his army. He had seen little of 
war, and had never commanded any great body of men in the field. 
It is not, therefore, strange that his first military operations showed 
little of that skill which, at a later period, was the admiration of 
Europe. What connoisseurs say of some pictures painted by Raphael 
in his youth, may be said of this campaign. It was in Frederic’s early 
bad manner. Fortunately for him, the generals to whom he was 
opposed were men of small capacity. The discipline of his own 
troops, particularly of the infantry, was unequalled in that age; and 
some able and experienced officers were at hand to assist him with 
their advice. Of these, the most distinguished was Field-Marshal 
Schwerin, a brave adventurer of Pomeranian extraction, who had 
served half the governments in Europe, had borne the commissions of 
the States-General of Holland and of the Duke of Mecklenburg, had 
fought under Marlborough at Blenheim, and had been with Charles 
the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz; and never did the 
career of a great commander open in a more inauspicious manner. His 
army was victorious. Not only, however, did he not establish his 
title to the character of an able general; but he was so unfortunate as 
to make it doubtful whether he possessed the vulgar courage of a 
soldier. The cavalry, which he commanded in person, was put to 
flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and carnage of a field of battle, 
he lost his self-possession, and listened too readily to those who urged 
him to save himself. His English grey carried him many miles from 
the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, manfully 
upheld the day. The skill of the old Field-Marshal and the steadiness 
of the Prussian battalions prevailed; and the Austrian army was 
driven from the field with the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in which the King 
had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was successful; 
but he owed his success to dispositions which others had made, and 
to the valour of men who had fought while he was flying. So un- 
promising was the first appearance of the greatest warrior of that 
age. 
“The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion 
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throughout Europe. Bavaria took up arms. France, not yet declar- 


ing herself a principal in the war, took part in it as an ally of 
Bavaria. The two great statesmen to whom mankind had owed many 
years of tranquillity, disappeared about this time from the scene, but 
not till they had both been guilty of the weakness of sacrificing their 
sense of justice and their love of peace to the vain hope of preserving 
their power. Fleury, sinking under age and infirmity, was borne down 
by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. Walpole retired from the service 
of his ungrateful country to his woods and paintings at Houghton; and 
his power devolved on the daring and eccentric Carteret. As were 
the ministers, so were the nations. Thirty years during which Europe 
had, with few interruptions, enjoyed repose, had prepared the public 
mind for great military efforts. A new generation had grown up, 
which could not remember the siege of Turin or the slaughter of 
Malplaquet; which knew war by nothing but its trophies; and which, 
while it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
statue in the Place of Victories, little thought by what privations, by 
what waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter tears, conquests 
must be purchased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hungary. 
Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and Bavarians penetrated 
into Bohemia, and were there joined by the Saxons. Prague was 
taken. The Elector of Bavaria was raised by the suffrages of his 
colleagues to the Imperial throne, a throne which the practice of cen- 
turies had almost entitled the House of Austria to regard as a heredi- 
tary possession. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Czsars unbroken. 
Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable title; and although her 
ancestors had found Hungary the most mutinous of all their king- 
doms, she resolved to trust herself to the fidelity of a people, rude in- 
deed, turbulent, and impatient of oppression, but brave, generous, and 
simple-hearted. In the midst of distress and peril she had given birth 
to a son, afterwards the Emperor Joseph the Second. Scarcely had 
she arisen from her couch, when she hastened to Presburg. There, in 
the sight of an innumerable multitude, she was crowned with the crown 
and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. No spectator could restrain 
his tears when the beautiful young mother, still weak from child- 
bearing, rode, after the fashion of her fathers, up the Mount of De- 
fiance, unsheathed the ancient sword of state, shook it towards north 
and south, east and west, and, with a glow on her pale face, chal- 
lenged the four corners of the world to dispute her rights and those 
of her boy. At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad in deep 
mourning for her father, and in pathetic and dignified words implored 
her people to support her just cause. Magnates and deputies sprang 
up, half drew their sabres, and with eager voices vowed to stand by 
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her with their lives and fortunes. Till then, her firmness had never 
once forsaken her before the public eye; but at that shout she sank 
down upon her throne, and wept aloud. Still more touching was the 
sight when, a few days later, she came again before the Estates of 
her realm, and held up before them the little Archduke in her arms. 
Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hungary broke forth into that 
war-cry which soon resounded throughout Europe, “Let us die for 
our King, Maria Theresa!” 

In the meantime, Frederic was meditating a change of policy. He 
had no wish to raise France to supreme power on the Continent, at 
the expense of the House of Hapsburg. His first object was to rob 
the Queen of Hungary. His second object was that, if possible, 
nobody should rob her but himself. He had entered into engagements 
with the powers leagued against Austria; but these engagements were 
in his estimation of no more force than the guarantee formerly given 
to the Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now was to secure his share of 
the plunder by betraying his accomplices. Maria Theresa was little 
inclined to listen to any such compromise; but the English Government 
represented to her so strongly the necessity of buying off Frederic, 
that she agreed to negotiate. The negotiation would not, however, 
have ended in a treaty, had not the arms of Frederic been crowned 
with a second victory. Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother-in-law to 
Maria Theresa, a bold and active, though unfortunate general, gave 
battle to the Prussians at Chotusitz and was defeated. The King was 
still only a learner of the military art. He acknowledged, at a later 
period, that his success on this occasion was to be attributed, not at 
all to his own generalship, but solely to the valour and steadiness of 
his troops. He completely effaced, however, by his personal courage 
and energy, the stain which Molwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the fruit of 
this battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia: Frederic abandoned his 
allies: Saxony followed his example; and the Queen was left at 
liberty to turn her whole force against France and Bavaria. She 
was everywhere triumphant. The French were compelled to evacuate 
Bohemia, and with difficulty effected their escape. The whole line 
of their retreat might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who had 
died of cold, fatigue, and hunger. Many of those who reached their 
country carried with them the seeds of death. Bavaria was overrun 
by bands of ferocious warriors from that bloody debatable land which 
lies on the frontier between Christendom and Islam. The terrible 
names of the Pandoor, the Croat, and the Hussar, then first became 
familiar to Western Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, 
vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven from his heredi- 
tary states, and neglected by his allies, was hurried by shame and 
remorse to an untimely end. An English army appeared in the heart 
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of Germany, and defeated the French at Dettingen. The Austrian - 


captains already began to talk of completing the work of Marl- 
borough and Eugene, and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace 
and the three Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic for help. 
He had been guilty of two great treasons: perhaps he might be in- 
duced to commit a third. The Duchess of Chateauroux then held the 
chief influence over the feeble Lewis. She determined to send an 
agent to Berlin; and Voltaire was selected for the mission. He 
eargerly undertook the task; for, while his literary fame filled all 
Europe, he was troubled with a childish craving for political dis- 
tinction. He was vain, and not without reason, of his address, and 
of his insinuating eloquence; and he flattered himself that he pos- 
sessed boundless influence over the King of Prussia. The truth was 
that he knew, as yet, only one corner of Frederic’s character. He was 
well acquainted with all the petty vanities and affectations of the 
poetaster; but was not aware that these foibles were united with all 
the talents and vices which lead to success in active life, and that the 
unlucky versifier who pestered him with reams of middling Alexan- 
drines, was the most vigilent, suspicious, and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and friendship, 
was lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily at the royal table. The 
negotiation was of an extraordinary description. Nothing can be 
conceived more whimsical than the conferences which took place be- 
tween the first literary man and the first practical man of the age, 
whom a strange weakness had induced to exchange their parts. The 
great poet would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, and the 
great King of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. On one occasion 
Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a paper on the state of Europe, 
and received it back with verses scrawled on the margin. In secret 
they both laughed at each other. Voltaire did not spare the King’s 
poems; and the King has left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s 
diplomacy. ‘He had no credentials,” says Frederic, “and the whole 
mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 

But what the influence of Voltaire could not effect, the rapid prog- 
ress of the Austrian arms effected. If it should be in the power of 
Maria Theresa and George the Second to dictate terms of peace to 
France, what chance was there that Prussia would long retain Silesia? 
Frederic’s conscience told him that he had acted perfidiously and in- 
humanly towards the Queen of Hungary. That her resentment was 
strong she had given ample proof; and of her respect for treaties he 
judged by his own. Guarantees, he said, were mere filigree, pretty 
to look at, but too brittle to bear the slightest pressure. He thought 
it his safest course to ally himself closely to France, and again to 
attack the Empress Queen. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1744, 
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without notice, without any decent pretext, he recommenced hostili- 
ties, marched through the electorate of Saxony without troubling him- 
self about the permission of the Elector, invaded Bohemia, took 
Prague, and even menaced Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the inconstancy 
of fortune. An Austrian army under Charles of Lorraine threatened 
his communications with Silesia. Saxony was all in arms behind 
him. He found it necessary to save himself by a retreat. He after- 
wards owned that his failure was the natural effect of his own blund- 
ers. No general, he said, had ever committed greater faults. It 
must be added, that to the reverses of this campaign he always 
ascribed his subsequent successes. It was in the midst of difficulty and 
disgrace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the principles of 
the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged by sea and 
land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders; and even England, after 
many years of profound internal quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile 
armies set in battle array against each other. This year is memorable 
in the life of Frederic, as the date at which his noviciate in the art 
of war may be said to have terminated. There have been great cap- 
tains whose precocious and self-taught military skill resembled in- 
tuition. Condé, Clive, and Napoleon are examples. But Frederic was 
not one of these brilliant portents. His proficiency in military science 
was simply the proficiency which a man of vigorous faculties makes 
in any science to which he applies his mind with earnestness and in- 
dustry. It was at Hohenfriedberg that he first proved how much he 
had profited by her errors, and by their consequences. His vic- 
tory on that day was chiefly due to his skilful dispositions, and con- 
vinced Europe that the prince who, a few years before, had stood 
aghast in the rout of Molwitz, had attained in the military art a 
mastery equalled by none of his contemporaries, or equalled by Saxe 
alone. The victory of Hohenfriedberg was speedily followed by that 
of Sorr. 

In the meantime, the arms of France had been victorious in the 
Low Countries. Frederic had no longer reason to fear that Maria 
Theresa would be able to give law to Europe, and he began to medi- 
tate a fourth breach of his engagements. The Court of Versailles 
was alarmed and mortified. A letter of earnest expostulation, in the 
handwriting of Lewis, was sent to Berlin; but in vain. In the autumn 
of 1745, Frederic made peace with England, and, before the close of 
the year, with Austria also. The pretensions of Charles of Bavaria 
could present no obstacle to an accommodation. That unhappy prince 
was no more; and Francis of Lorraine, the husband of Maria 
Theresa, was raised, with the general assent of the Germanic body, 


to the Imperial throne. 
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Prussia was again at peace; but the European war lasted till, in 
the year 1748, it was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of 
all the powers that had taken part in it, the only gainer was Frederic. 
Not only had he added to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia: 
he had, by his unprincipled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately 
depressing the scale of Austria and that of France, that he was generally 
regarded as holding the balance of Europe, a high dignity for one 
who ranked lowest among kings, and whose great-grandfather had 
been no more than a Margrave. By the public, the King of Prussia 
was considered as a politician destitute alike of morality and decency, 
insatiably rapacious, and shamelessly false; nor was the public much 
in the wrong. He was at the same time allowed to be a man of parts, 
a rising general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those quali- 
ties wherein he surpassed all mankind, were as yet unknown to 
others or to himself; for they were qualities which shine out only 
on a dark ground. His career had hitherto, with little interruption, 
been prosperous; and it was only in adversity, in adversity which 
seemed without hope or resource, in adversity which would have 
overwhelmed even men celebrated for strength of mind, that his 
real greatness could be shown. . 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied himself to 
public business after a fashion unknown among kings. Lewis the 
Fourteenth, indeed, had been his own prime minister, and had exer- 
cised a general superintendence over all the departments of the 
Government; but this was not sufficient for Frederic. He was not 
content with being his own prime minister: he would be his own sole 
minister. Under him there was no room, not merely for a Richelieu 
or a Mazarin, but for a Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. <A love of 
labour for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, to 
intermeddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust 
of his fellow-creatures, made him unwilling to ask counsel, to confide 
important secrets, to delegate ample powers. The highest func- 
tionaries under his government were mere clerks, and were not so 
much trusted by him as valuable clerks are often trusted by the 
heads of departments. He was his own treasurer, his own com- 
mander-in-chief, his own intendant ef public works, his own minister 
for trade and justice, for home affairs and foreign affairs, his own 
master of the horse, steward, and chamberlain. Matters of which no 
chief of an office in any other government would ever hear, were, in 
this singular monarchy, decided by the King in person. If a traveller 
wished for a good place to see a review, he had to write to Frederic, 
and received next day, from a royal messenger, Frederic’s answer 
signed by Frederic’s own hand. This was an extravagant, a morbid 
activity. The public business would assuredly have been better done 
if each department had been put under a man of talents and integrity, 
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and if the King had contented himself with a general control. In this 
manner the advantages which belong to unity of design, and the ad- 
vantages which belong to the division of labour, would have been to 
a great extent combined. But such a system would not have suited 
the peculiar temper of Frederic. He could tolerate no will, no reason, 
in the State, save his own. He wished for no abler assistance than 
that of penmen who had just understanding enough to translate and 
transcribe, to make out his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes and 
No into an official form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, there 
is as much in a copying machine, or a lithographic press, as he re- 
quired from a secretary of the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected from 
a human body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his ordinary residence, 
he rose at three in summer and four in winter. A page soon ap- 
peared, with a large basket full of all the letters which had arrived 
for the King by the last courier, despatches from ambassadors, re- 
ports from officers of revenue, plans of buildings, proposals for drain- 
ing marshes, complaints from persons who thought themselves 

ggrieved, applications from persons who wanted titles, military com- 
missions, and civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen 
eye; for he was never for a moment free from the suspicion that some 
fraud might be practised on him. Then he read the letters, divided 
them into several packets, and signified his pleasure, generally by a 
mark, often by two or three words, now and then by some cutting 
epigram. By eight he had generally finished this part of his task. 
The adjutant-general was then in attendance, and received instruc- 
tions for the day as to all the military arrangements of the kingdom. 
Then the King went to review his guards, not as kings ordinarily 
review their guards, but with the minute attention and severity of an 
old drill-sergeant. In the meantime the four cabinet secretaries had 
been employed in answering the letters on which the King had that 
morning signified his will. These unhappy men were forced to work 
all the year round like negro slaves in the time of the sugar-crop. 
They never had a holiday. They never knew what it was to dine. It 
was necessary that, before they stirred, they should finish the whole 
of their work. The King, always on his guard against treachery, 
took from the heap a handful of letters at random, and looked into 
them to see whether his instructions had been exactly followed. This 
was no bad security against foul play on the part of the secretaries; 
for if one of them were detected in a trick, he might thing himself 
fortunate if he escaped with five years of imprisonment in a 
dungeon. Frederic then signed the replies, and all were sent off 
the same evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government was con- 
ducted, deserve attention. The policy of Frederic was essentially the 
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same as his father’s; but Frederic, while he carried that policy to 
lengths to which his father never thought of carrying it, cleared it at 
the same time from the absurdities with which his father had encum- 
bered it. The King’s first object was to have a great, efficient, and 
well-trained army. He had a kingdom which in extent and popu- 
lation was hardly in the second rank of European powers; and yet 
he aspired to a place not inferior to that of the sovereigns of England, 
France, and Austria. For that end it was necessary that Prussia 
should be all sting. Lewis the Fifteenth, with five times as many 
subjects as Frederic, and more than five times as large a revenue, had 
not a more formidable army. The proportion which the soldiers in 
Prussia bore to the people seems hardly credible. Of the males in the 
vigor of life, a seventh part were probably under arms; and this 
great force had, by drilling, by reviewing, and by the unsparing use 
of cane and scourge, been taught to form all evolutions with a rapidity 
and as precision which would have astonished Villars or Eugene. 
The elevated feelings which are necessary to the best kind of army 
were then wanting to the Prussian service. In those ranks were 
not found the religious and political enthusiasm which inspired the 
pikemen of Cromwell, the patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, the 
devotion to a great leader, which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. 
But in all the mechanical parts of the military calling, the Prussians 
were as superior to the English and French of that day as the Eng- 
lish and French troops to a rustic militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though every 
rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinized by Frederic with a 
viligance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph Hume never brought to 
the examination of an army estimate, the expense of such an estab- 
lishement was, for the means of the country, enormous. In order that 
it might not be utterly ruinous, it was necessary that every other 
expense should be cut down to the lowest possible point. Accordingly 
Frederic, though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. 
He neither had nor wished to have colonies. His judges, his fiscal 
officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign courts walked 
on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till the axle-trees gave way. 
Even to his highest diplomatic agents, who resided at London and 
Paris, he allowed less than a thousand pounds sterling a year. The 
royal household was managed with a frugality unusual in the estab- 
lishments of opulent subjects, unexampled in any other palace. The 
King loved good eating and drinking, and during great part of his 
life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by guests; yet the 
whole charge of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two 
thousand pounds sterling a year. He examined every extraordinary 
item with a, care which might be thought to suit the mistress of a 
boarding-house better than a great prince. When more than four rix- 
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dollars were asked of him for a hundred oysters, he stormed as if 
he had heard that one of his generals had sold a, fortress to the Em- 
press Queen. Not a bottle of champagne was uncorked without his 
express order. The game of the royal parks and forests, a serious 
head of expenditure in most kingdoms, was to him a source of profit. 
The whole was farmed out; and though the farmers were almost 
ruined by their contract, the King would grant them no remission. 
His wardrobe consisted of one fine gala dress, which lasted him all 
his life; of two or three old coats fit for Monmouth Street, of 
yellow waistcoats soiled with snuff, and of huge boots embrowned by 
time. One taste alone sometimes allured him beyond the limits of 
parsimony, nay, even beyond the limits of prudence, the taste for 
building. In all other things his economy was such as we might call 
by a harsher name, if we did not reflect that his funds were drawn 
from a heavily taxed people, and that it was impossible for him, 
without excessive tyranny, to keep up at once a formidable army and 
a splendid court. 

Considered as on administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly many 
titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained throughout his do- 
minions. Property was secure. A great liberty of speaking and of 
writing was allowed. Confident in the irresistible strength derived 
from a great army, the King looked down on malcontents and libellers 
with a wise disdain; and gave little encouragement to spies and in- 
formers. When he was told of the disaffection of one of his sub- 
ject, he merely asked, “How many thousand men can he bring into the 
field?” He once saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. He 
rode up and found that the object of curiosity was a scurrilous pla- 
card against himself. The placard had been posted up so high that 
it was not easy to read it. Frederic ordered his attendants to take 
it down and put it lower. “My people and I,” he said, “have come 
to an agreement which satisfies us both. They are to say what they 
please, and I am to do what I please.” No person would have dared 
to publish in London satires on George the Second approaching to the 
atrocity of those satires on Frederic, which the booksellers at Berlin 
sold with impunity. One bookseller sent to the palace a copy of the 
most stinging lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, the 
Memoirs of Voltaire, published by Beaumarchais, and asked for his 
Majesty’s orders. “Do not advertise it in an offensive manner,” said 
the King; “but sell it by all means. I hope it will pay you well. 
Even among statesmen accustomed to the license of a free press, such 
steadfastness of mind as this is not very common. 

It is due to the memory of Frederic to say that he earnestly laboured 
to secure to his people the great blessing of cheap and speedy justice. 
He was one of the first rulers who abolished the cruel and absurd 
practice of torture. No sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary 
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tribunals, was executed without his sanction; and his sanction, ex- 
cept in cases of murder, was rarely given. Towards his troops he 
acted in a very different manner. Military offences were punished 
with such barbarous scourging that to be shot was considered by the 
Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. Indeed, the principle 
which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was this, that the more 
severly the army is governed, the safer it is to treat the rest of the 
community with lenity. . 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government, unless 
some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the Jews may be 
regarded as forming an exception. His policy with respect to the 
Catholics of Selisia presented an honourable contrast to the policy 
which, under very similar circumstances, England long followed with 
respect to the Catholics of Ireland. Every form of religion and ir- 
religion found an asylum in the States. The scoffer whom the parlia- 
ments of France had sentenced to a cruel death, was consoled by a 
commission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit who could show 
his face nowhere else, who in Britain was still subject to penal 
laws, who was proscribed by France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
who had been given up even by the Vatican, found safety and the 
means of subsistence in the Prussian dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve themselves 
into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The indefatigable activity of 
his intellect, his dictatorial temper, his military habits, all inclined him 
to this great fault. He drilled his people as he drilled his grena- 
diers. Capital and industry were diverted from their natural direction 
by a crowd of preposterous regulations. There was a monoply of 
coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined sugar. The pub- 
lic money, of which the King was generally so sparing, was lavishly 
spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mulberry trees amidst the sand, 
in bringing sheep from Spain to improve the Saxon wool, in be- 
stowing prizes for fine yarn, in building manufacturers of porcelain, 
manufactories of carpets, manufactories of hardware, manufactories 
of lace. Neither the experience of other rulers, nor his own, could 
ever teach him that something more than an edict and a grant of 
public money was required to create a Lyons, a Brussels, or a 
Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there was some excuse. He 
had on his side illustrious examples and popular prejudice. Griev- 
ously as he erred, he erred in company with his age. In other de- 
partments his meddling was altogether without apology. He inter- 
fered with the course of justice as well as with the course of trade; 
and set up his own crude notions of equity against the law as ex- 
pounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magistrates. It 
never occurred to him that men whose lives were passed to adjudicating 
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on questions of civil right were more likely to form correct opinions 
en such questions than a prince whose attention was divided among 
a thousand objects, and who had never read a law-book through. 
The resistence opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. 
He reviled his Chancellor. He kicked the shins of his Judges. He 
did not, it is true, intend to act unjustly. He firmly believed that he 
was doing right, and defending the cause of the poor against the 
wealthy. Yet this well-meant meddling probably did far more harm 
than all the explosions of his evil passions during the whole of his 
long reign. We could make shift to live under a debauchee or a 
tyrant; but to be ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can 
bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared in every 
part of the King’s policy. Every lad of a certain station in life was 
forced to go to certain schools within the Prussian dominions. If 
a young Prussian repaired, though but for a few weeks, to Leyden 
or Gottingen for the purpose of study, the offence was punished with 
civil disabilities, and sometimes with the confiscation of property. 
Nobody was to travel without the royal permission. If the permis- 
sion was granted, the pocket-money of the tourist was fixed by royal 
ordinance. A merchant might take with him two hundred and fifty 
rixdollars in gold, and a noble was allowed to take four hundred; for 
it may be observed, in passing, that Frederic studiously kept up the 
old distinctions between the nobles and the community. In specula- 
tion, he was a French philosopher, but in action, a German prince. 
He talked and wrote about the privileges of blood in the style of 
Sieyés; but in practice no chapter in the empire looked with a keener 
eye to genealogies and quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another Frederic, 
the Frederic of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and fluteplayer, the poetaster 
and metaphysician. Amidst the cares of State the King had retained 
his passion for music, for reading, for writing, for literary society. 
To these amusements he devoted all the time that he could snatch 
from the business of war and government; and perhaps more light is 
thrown on his character by what passed during his hours of relaxa- 
tion, than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no Augustus, 
no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy of poetry. The rich and 
energetic language of Luther, driven by the Latin from the schools 
of pedants, and by the French from the palaces of kings, had taken 
refuge among the people. Of the powers of that language Frederic 
had no notion. He generally spoke of it, and of those who used it, 
with the contempt of ignorance. His library consisted of French 
books; at his table nothing was heard but French ‘conversation. The 
associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, 
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foreigners. Britain furnished to the royal circle two distinguished 
men, born in the highest rank, and driven by civil dissensions from 
the land to which, under happier circumstances, their talents and vir- 
tues might have been a source of strength and glory. George Keith, 
Earl Marischal of Scotland, had taken arms for the House of Stuart 
in 1715; and his younger brother James, then only seventeen years 
old, had fought gallantly by his side. When all was lost they retired 
together to the Continent, roved from country to country, served under 
various standards, and so bore themselves as to win the respect and 
good-will of many who had no love for the Jacobite cause. Their long 
wanderings terminated at Potsdam; nor had Frederic any associates 
who deserved or obtained so large a share of his esteem. They were 
not only accomplished men, but nobles and warriors, capable of serv- 
ing him in war and diplomacy, as well as of amusing him at supper. 
Alone of all his companions they appear never to have had reason 
to complain of his demeanor towards them. Some of those who 
knew the palace best pronounced that the Lord Marischal was the 
only human being whom Frederic ever really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the igenious and amiable 
Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious, and servile of 
Abbés. But the greater part of the society which Frederic had 
assembled round him, was drawn from France. Maupertuis had 
acquired some celebrity by the journey which he had made to Lap- 
land, for the purpose of ascertaining, by actual measurements the shape 
of our planet. He was placed in the chair of the Academy of Berlin, 
a humble imitation of the renowned academy of Paris. Baculard 
D’Arnaud, a young poet, who was thought to have given promise of 
great things, had been induced to quit his country, and to reside at the 
Prussian Court. The Marquess D’Argens was among the King’s 
favourite companions, on account, as it should seem, of the strong 
opposition between their characters. The parts of D’Argens were 
good, and his manners those of a finished French gentleman; but his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, timidity, and self-indulgence. He 
was one of that abject class of minds which are superstitious without 
being religious. Hating Christianity with a rancour which made him 
incapable of rational inquiry, unable to see in the harmony and 
beauty of the universe the traces of divine power and wisdom, he 
was the slave of dreams and omens, would not sit down to table with 
thirteen in company, turned pale if the salt fell towards him, begged 
his guests not to cross their knives and forks on their plates, and 
would not for the world commence a journey on Friday. His health 
was a subject of constant anxiety to him. Whenever his head 
ached, or his pulse beat quick, his dastardly fears and effeminate 
precautions were the jest of all Berlin. All this suited the King’s 
purpose admirably. He wanted somebody by whom he might be 
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amused and whom he might despise. When he wished to pass half 
an hour in-easy polished conversation, D'Argens was an excellent 
companion ; when he wanted to vent his spleen and contempt, D’Argens 
was an excellent butt. 

With these associates, and others of the same class, Frederic loved 
to spend the time which he could steal from public cares. He wished 
his supper parties to be gay and easy. He invited his guests to lay 
aside all restraint, and to forget that he was at the head of a hundred 
and sixty thousand soldiers, and was absolute master of the life and 
liberty of all who sat at meat with him. There was, therefore, at 
these parties the outward show of ease. The wit and learning of 
the company were ostentatiously displayed. The discussions on his- 
tory and literature were often highly interesting. But the absurdity 
of all the religions known among men was the chief topic of con- 
versation; and the audacity with which doctrines and names vener- 
ated throughout Christendom were treated on these occasions startled 
even persons accustomed to the society of French and English free- 
thinkers. Real liberty, however, or real affection, was in this brilliant 
society not to be found. Absolute kings seldom have friends: and 
Frederic’s faults were such as, even where perfect equality exists, 
make friendship exceedingly precarious. He had indeed many quali- 
ties which, on a first acquaintance were captivating. His conversation 
was lively; his manners, to those whom he desired to please, were 
even caressing. No man could flatter with more delicacy. No man 
succeeded more completely in inspiring those who approached him 
with vague hopes of some great advantage from his kindness. But 
under this fair exterior he was a tyrant, suspicious, disdajnful, and 
malevolent. He had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but 
which, when habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of mature 
age and stronge understanding, is almost invariably the sign of a 
bad heart—a taste for severe practical jokes. If a courtier was fond 
of dress, oil was flung over his richest suit. If he was fond of 
money, some prank was invented to make him disburse more than he 
could spare. If he was hypochondriacal, he was made to believe that 
he had the dropsy. If he had particularly set his heart on visiting 
a place, a letter was forged to frighten him from going thither. 
These things, it may be said, are trifles. They are so; but they are 
indications, not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of 
human suffering and human degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved to 
communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for sarcasm, and 
considerable skill in detecting the sore places where sarcasm would 
be most acutely felt. His vanity, as weli as his malignity, found 
gratification in the vexation and confusion of those who smarted 
under his caustic jests. Yet in truth his success on these occasions 
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belonged quite as much to the king as to the wit. We read that 
Commodus descended, sword in hand, into the arena, against a 
wretched gladiator, armed only with a foil of lead, and, after shed- 
ding the blood of the helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate 
the inglorious victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of 
repartee were of much the same kind. How to.deal with him was 
the most puzzling of questions. To appear constrained in his pres- 
ence was to disobey his commands, and to spoil his amusement. Yet 
if his associates were enticed by his graciousness to indulge in the 
familiarity of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make them 
repent of their presumption by some cruel humiliation. To resent 
his affronts was perilous; yet not to resent them was to deserve and 
to invite them. In his view, those who mutinied were insolent and 
ungrateful; those who submitted were curs made to receive bones and 
kickings with the same fawning patience. It is, indeed, difficult to 
conceive how anything short of the rage of hunger should have in- 
duced men to bear the misery of being the associates of the Great 
King. It was no lucrative post. His Majesty was as severe and 
economical in his friendships as in the other charges of his establish- 
ment, and as unlikely to give a rixdollar too much for his guests as 
for his dinners. The sum which he allowed to a poet or a philos- 
opher was the very smallest sum for which such poet or philosopher 
could be induced to sell himself into slavery; and the bondsman might 
thing himself fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given was 
not, after years of suffering, rudely and arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what is was called by one of its most illus- 
trious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first glance it seemed to 
be a delightful spot, where every intellectual and physical enjoyment 
awaited the happy adventurer. Every newcomer was received with 
eager hospitality, intoxicated with flattery, encouraged to expect 
prosperity and greatness. It was in vain that a long succession of 
favourites who had entered that abode with delight and hope, and 
‘who, after a short term of delusive happiness, had been doomed to 
expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, raised 
their voices to warn the aspirant who approached the charmed 
threshold. Some had wisdom enough to discover the truth early, and 
spirit enough to fly without looking back; others lingered on to a 
cheerless and unhonoured old age. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the poorest author of that time in London, sleeping on a bulk, 
dining in a cellar, with a cravat of paper, and a skewer for a shirt- 
pin, was a happier man than any of the literary inmates of Frederic’s 
Court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the inebriation of 
delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and shame, the most re- 
markable was Voltaire. Many circumstances had made him desirous 
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of finding a home at a distance from his country. His fame had 
raised him up enemies. His sensibility gave them a formidable ad- 
vantage over him. They were, indeed, contemptible assailants. Of 
all that they wrote against him, nothing has survived except what 
he has himself preserved. But the constitution of his mind resembled 
the constitution of those bodies in which the slightest scratch of a 
bramble, or the bite of a gnat, never fails to fester. Though his 
reputation was rather raised than lowered by the abuse of such writers 
as Fréron and Desfontaines, though the vengeance which he took on 
Fréron and Desfontaines was such, that scourging, branding, pillory- 
ing, would have been a trifle to it, there is reason to believe that they 
gave him far more pain than he ever gave them. Though he enjoyed 
during his own lifetime the reputation of a classic, though he was 
extolled by his contemporaries above all poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians, though his works were read with as much delight and ad- 
miration at Moscow and Westminster, at Florence and Stockholm, as 
at Paris itself, he was yet tormented by that restless jealously which 
should seem to belong only to minds burning with the desires of fame, 
and yet conscious of impotence. To men of letters who could by no 
possibility be his rivals, he was, if they behaved well to him, not 
merely just, not merely courteous, but often a hearty friend and a 
munificent benefactor. But to every writer who rose to a celebrity 
approaching his own, he became either a disguised or an avowed 
enemy. He slily depreciated Montesquieu and Buffon. He publicly, 
and with violent outrage, made war on Rousseau. Nor had he the 
heart of hiding his feelings under the semblance of good humour or of 
contempt. With all his great talents, and all his long experience of 
the world, he had no more self-command than a petted child, or a 
hysterical woman. Whenever he was mortified, he exhausted the 
whole rhetoric of anger and sorrow to express his mortification. His 
torrents of bitter words, his stamping and cursing, his grimaces and 
his tears of rage, were a rich feast to those abject natures, whose 
delight is in the agonies of powerful spirits and in the abasement of 
immortal names. These creatures had now found out a way of 
galling him to the very quick. In one walk, at least, it had been ad- 
mitted by envy itself that he was without a living competitor. Since 
Racine had been laid among the great men whose dust made the holy 
precinct of Port-Royal holier, no tragic poet had appeared who could 
contest the palm with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Merope. 
At length a rival was announced. Old Crébillon, who, many years 
before, had obtained some theatrical success, and who had long been 
forgotten, came forth from his garret in one of the meanest lanes 
near the Rue St. Antoine, and was welcomed by the acclamations of 
envious men of letters, and of a capricious populace. A thing called 
Catiline, which he had written in his retirement, was acted with bound- 
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less applause. Of this execrable piece it is sufficient to say, that the 
plot turns on a love affair, carried on in all the forms of Scudéry, 
between Catiline, whose confident is the Prator Lentulus, and Tullia, 
the daughter of Cicero. The theatre resounded with acclamations. 
The King pensioned the successful poet; and the coffee-houses pro- 
nounced that Voltaire was a clever man, but that the real tragic 
inspiration, the celestial fire which had glowed in Corneille and Racine, 
was to be found in Crébillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom and fortitude 
been in proportion to the fertility of his intellect, and to the brilliancy 
of his wit, he would have seen that it was out of the power of all the 
puffers and detractors in Europe to put Catiline above Zaire; but 
he had none of the magnanimous patience with which Milton and 
Bentley left their claims to the unerring judgment of time. He 
eagerly engaged in an undignified competition with Crébillon, and pro- 
duced a series of plays on the same subjects which his rival had 
treated. These pieces were cooly received. Angry with the court, 
angry with the capital, Voltaire began to find pleasure in the prospect 
of exile. His attachment for Madame du Chatelet long prevented 
him from executing his purpose. Her death set him at liberty; 
and he determined to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in terms of 
the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. For once the rigid 
parsimony of Frederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honourable 
offices, a liberal pension, a well-served table, stately apartments under 
a royal roof, were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which 
were expected from the society of the first wit of the age. A thous- 
and louis were remitted for the changes of the journey. No ambas- 
sador setting out from Berlin for a court of the first rank, had ever 
been more amply supplied. But Voltaire was not satisfied. At a 
later period, when he possessed an ample fortune, he was one of the 
most liberal of men; but till his means had become equal to his 
wishes, his greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice 
or by shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
more, in order to enable him to bring his neice, Madame Denis, the 
ugliest of coquettes, in his company. The indelicate rapacity of the 
poet produced its natural effect on the severe and frugal King. The 
answer was a dry refusal. “I did not,” said his Majesty, “solicit the 
honour of the lady’s society.” On this, Voltaire went off into a 
paroxysm of childish rage. “Was there ever such avarice? He has 
hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and haggles with me 
about a poor thousand louis.” It seemed that the negotiation would 
be broken off; but Frederic, with great dexterity, affected indiffer- 
ence, and seemed inclined to transfer his idolatry to Baculard 
D’Arnaud. His Majesty even wrote some bad verses, of which 
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the sense was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, and that D’Arnaud 
was rising. Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to Voltaire. 
He was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about the 
room with rage, and sent for his passport and his post-horses. It 
was not difficult to foresee the end of a connection which had such 
a beginning. : 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, which 
he was not to see again till, after the lapse of near thirty years, he 
returned bowed down by extreme old age, to die in the midst of a 
splendid and ghastly triumph. His reception in Prussia was such 
as might well have elated a less vain and excitable mind. He wrote 
to his friends at Paris, that the kindness and the attention with which 
he had been welcomed surpassed description, that the King was the 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam was the paradise of philosophers. 
He was created chamberlain, and received, together with his gold 
key, the cross of an order, and a patent ensuring to him a pension 
of eight hundred pounds sterling a year for life. A hundred and 
sixty pounds a year were promised to his niece if she survived him. 
The royal cooks and coachmen were put at his disposal. He was 
lodged in the same apartments in which Saxe had lived, when, at the 
height of power and glory, he visited Prussia, Frederic, indeed, 
stooped for a time even to use the language of adulation. He pressed 
to his lips the meagre hand of the little grinning skeleton, whom he 
regarded as the dispenser of immortal renown. He would add, he 
said, to the titles which he owed to his ancestors and his sword, 
another title, derived from his last and proudest acquisition. His 
style should run thus: Frederic, King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. 
But even amidst the delights of the honeymoon, Voltaire’s sensitive 
vanity began to take alarm. A few days after his arrival, he could 
not help telling his niece that the amiable King had a trick of giving a 
sly scratch with one hand while patting and stroking with the other. 
Soon came hints not the less alarming, because mysterious. “The 
supper parties are delicious. The King is the life of the company. 
But—I have operas and comedies, reviews and concerts, my studies 
and books. But—but—Berlin is fine, the princesses charming, the 
maids of honour handsome. But—” 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had there met 
two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each other. © Each of them 
had exactly the fault of which the other was most impatient; and 
they were, in different ways, the most impatient of mankind. 
Frederic was frugal, almost niggardly. When he had secured his 
plaything he began to think that he had bought it too dear. Voltaire 
on the other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of imprudence 
and knavery; and conceived that the favourite of a monarch who had 
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barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought to make a for- 
tune which a receiver-general might envy. They soon discovered 
each other’s feelings. Both were angry; and a war began, in which 
Frederic stooped to the part of Harpagon, and Voltaire to that of 
Scapin. It is humiliating to relate, that the great warrior and states- 
man gave orders that his guest’s allowance of sugar and chocolate 
should be curtailed. It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact, 
that Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the wax candles in the 
royal antechamber. Disputes about money, however, were not the 
most serious disputes of these extraordinary associates. The sarcasms 
of the King soon galled the sensitive temper of the poet. D’Arnaud 
and D’Argens, Guichard and La Métrie, might, for the sake of a 
morsel of bread, be willing to bear the insolence of a master; but 
Voltaire was of another order. He knew that he was a potentate as 
well as Frederic, that his European reputation, and his incomparable 
power of covering whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an ob- 
ject of dread even to the leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. 
In truth, of all the intellectual weapons which have ever been wielded 
by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots and 
tyrants, who had never been moved by the wailing and cursing of 
millions, turned pale at his name. Principles unassailable by reason, 
principles which had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, the most 
valuable truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most 
graceful images, the purest reputations, the most august institutions, 
began to look mean and loathsome as soon as that withering smile was 
turned upon them. To every opponent, however strong in his cause 
and his talents, in his station and his character, who ventured to en- 
counter the great scoffer, might be addressed the caution which was 
given of old to the Archangel :— 


“T forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though temper’d heavenly; for that fatal dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 


We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent was exer- 
cised against rivals worthy of esteem; how often it was used to crush 
and torture enemies worthy only of silent disdain; how often it was 
perverted to the more noxious purpose of destroying the last solace 
of earthly misery, and the last restraint on earthly power. Neither 
can we pause to tell how often it was used to vindicate justice, human- 
ity, and toleration, the principles of sound philosophy, the principles 
of free government. This is not the place for a full character of 
Voltaire. 


Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly from love 
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of money, and partly from love of excitement, was always fond of 
stock-jobbing, became implicated in transactions of at least a dubious 
character. The King was delighted at having such an opportunity to 
humble his guest; and bitter reproaches and complaints were ex- 
changed. Voltaire, too, was soon at war with the other men of 
letters who surrounded the King; and this irritated Frederic, who, 
however, had himself chiefly to blame: for, from that love of tor- 
menting which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished 
extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merely in order 
that he might enjoy the mortification and rage which on such occasions 
Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His Majesty, however, soon had 
reason to regret the pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy among 
the members of his household. The whole palace was in a ferment 
with literary intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that the 
imperial voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in 
order, was raised to quiet the concentration of the exasperated wits. It 
was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull it. Nor was Fred- 
eric, in his capacity of wit, by any means without his own share of 
vexations. He had sent a large quantity of verses to Voltaire, and re- 
quested that they might be returned, with remarks and corrections. 
“See,” exclaimed Voltaire, “what a quantity of his dirty linen the 
King has sent me to wash!” ‘Talebearers were not wanting to carry 
the sarcasm to the royal ear; and Frederic was as much incensed as a 
Grub Street writer who had found his name in the Dunciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the mutual re- 
gard of the friends was in its first glow, would merely have been mat- 
ter for laughter, produced a violent explosion. Maupertuis enjoyed 
as much of Frederic’s goodwill as any man of letters. He was Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Berlin; and he stood second to Voltaire 
thought at an immense distancy, in the litrary society which had 
been assembled at the Prussian Court. Frederic had, by playing for 
his own amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and vainglori- 
ous Frenchman, succeeded in producing a bitter enmity between them. 
Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark never to be affaced, in the 
forehead of Maupertuis, and wrote the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe 
of Doctor Akakia. He showed this little piece to Frederic, who had 
too much taste and too much malice not to relish such delicious pleas- 
antry. In truth, even at this time of day, it is not easy for any per- 
son who has the least perception of the ridiculous to read the jokes on 
the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the hole to the center of the 
earth, without laughing till he cries. But though Frederic was diverted 
by this charming pasquinade, he was unwilling that it should get 
abroad. His self-love was interested. He had selected Maupertius to 
fill the chair of his Academy. If all Europe were taught to laugh at 
Maupertuis, would not the reputation of the Academy, would not even 
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the dignity of its royal patron, be in some degree compromised? The 
King, therefore, begged Voltaire to suppress this performance. Vol- 
taire promised to do so, and broke his word. The Diatribe was pub- 
lished, and received with shouts of merriment and applause by all who 
could read the French language. The King stormed. Voltaire, with 
his usual disregard of truth, asserted his innocence, and made up 
some lie about a printer or an amanuensis. The King was not to be so 
imposed upon. He ordered the pamphlet to be burned by the com- 
mon hangman, and insisted upon having an apology from Voltaire, 
couched in the most abject terms. Voltaire sent back to the King 
his cross, his key, and the patent of his pension. After this burst of 
tage, the strange pair began to be ashamed of their violence, and 
went through the forms of reconciliation. But the breach was ir- 
reparable; and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for ever. They 
parted with cold civility; but their hearts were big with resentment. 
Voltaire had in his keeping a volume of the King’s poetry, and forgot 
to return it. This was, we believe, merely one of the oversights which 
men setting out upon a journey often commit. That Voltaire could 
have meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. He would not, we are 
confident, for the half of Frederic’s kingdom, have consented to 
father Frederic’s verses. The King, however, who rated his own 
writings much above their value, and who was inclined to see all 
Voltaire’s actions in the worst light, was enraged to think that his 
favourite compositions were in the hands of an enemy, as thievish as 
a daw and as mischievous as a monkey. In the anger excited by this 
thought, he lost sight of reason and decency, and determined on com- 
mitting an outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, came 
thither to meet him. He conceived himself secure from the power of 
his late master, when he was arrested by order of the Prussian 
resident. The precious volume was delivered up. But the Prussian 
agents had, no doubt, been instructed not to let Voltaire escape 
without some gross indignity. He was confined twelve days in a 
wretched hovel. Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard over him. 
His niece was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen 
hundred dollars were extorted from him by his insolent gaolers. It 
is absurd to say that this outrage it not to be attributed to the King. 
Was anybody punished for it? Was anybody called in question for 
it? Was it not consistent with Frederic’s character? Was it not 
of a piece with his conduct on others similar occasions? Is it not 
notorious that he repeatedly gave private directions to his officers to 
pillage and demolish the houses of persons against whom he had a 
grudge, charging them at the same time to take their measures in 
such a way that his name might not be compromised? He acted thus 
towards Count Bruhl in the Seven Years’ War. Why should we 
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_ believe that he would have been more scrupulous with regard to 
Voltaire? Ri, ee 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his liberty, the 
prospect before him was but dreary. He was an exile both from the 
country of his birth and from the country of his adoption. The 
French Government had taken offence at his journey to Prussia, and 
would not permit him to return to Paris; and in the vicinity of Prussia 
it was not safe for him to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. There, 
loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained him, and having 
little to hope or to fear from courts and churches, he began his long 
war against all that, whether for good or evil, had authority over 
man; for what Burke said of the Constituent Assembly, was eminently 
true of this its great’ forerunner: Voltaire could not build: he could 
only pull down: he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He has be- 
queathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name, not a 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But no hu- 
man teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a wreck of 
truths and falsehoods, of things noble and things base, of things use- 
ful and things pernicious. From the time when his sojourn beneath 
the Alps commenced, the dramatist, the wit, the historian, was 
merged in a more important character. He was now the patriarch, 
the founder of a sect, the chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wide 
intellectual commonwealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the 
better part of his nature, the pleasure of vindicating innocence which 
had no other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, of punishing tyranny 
in high places. He had also the satisfaction, not less acceptable to his 
ravenous vanity, of hearing terrified Capuchins call him the Anti- 
christ. But whether employed in works of benevolence, or in works 
of mischief, he never forgot Potsdam and Frankfort; and he listened 
anxiously to every murmur which indicated that a tempest was gather- 
ing in Europe, and that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a moment 
forgotten the great wrong which she had received at the hand of 
Frederic. Young and delicate, just left an orphan, just about to be 
a mother, she had been compelled to fly from the ancient capital of her 
race; she had seen her fair inheritance dismembered by robbers, and 
of those robbers he had been the foremost. Without a pretext, with- 
out a provocation, in defiance of the most sacred engagements, he 
had attacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to defend. The 
Empress Queen had the faults as well as the virtues which are con- 
nected with quick sensibility and a high spirit. There was no peril 
which she was not ready to brave, no calamity which she was not 
ready to bring on her subjects, or on the whole human race, if only 
she might once tasté the sweetness of a complete revenge. Revenge, 
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too, presented itself, to her narrow and superstitious mind, in the 
guise of duty. Silesia had been wrested not only from the House of 
Austria, but from the Church of Rome. The conqueror had indeed 
permitted his new subjects to worship God after their own fashion; 
but this was not enough. To bigotry it seemed an intolerable hard- 
ship that the Catholic Church, having long enjoyed ascendency, should 
be compelled to content itself with equality. Nor was this the only 
circumstance which led Maria Theresa to regard her enemy as 
the enemy of God. The profaneness of Frederic’s writings and 
conversation, and the frightful rumours which were circulated re- 
specting the immorality of his private life, naturally shocked a 
woman who believed with the firmest faith all that her confessor told 
her, and who, though surrounded by temptations, though young and 
beautiful, though ardent in all her passions, theugh possessed of ab- 
solute power, had preserved her fame unsullied even by the breath of 
slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern to 
the dust, was the great object of her life. She toiled during many 
years for this end, with zeal as indefatigable as that which the poet 
ascribed to the stately goddess who tired out her immortal horses in 
the work of raising the nations against Troy, and who offered to 
give up to destruction her darling Sparta and Mycene, if only she 
might once see the smoke going up from the palace of Priam. With 
even such a spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive to array 
against her foe a coalition such as Europe had never seen. Nothing 
would content her but that the whole civilised world, from the White 
Sea to the Adriatic, from the Bay of Biscay to the pastures of the 
wild horses of the Tanais, should be combined in arms against one 
petty State. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the adhesion of 
Russia. An ample share of spoil was promised to the King of 
Poland; and that prince, governed by his favourite, Count Bruhl, 
readily promised the assistance of the Saxon forces. The great 
difficulty was with France. That the Houses of Bourbon and of 
Hapsburg should ever cordially co-operate in any great scheme of 
European policy, had long been thought, to use the strong expression 
of Frederic, just as impossible as that fire and water should amalga- 
mate. The whole history of the Continent, during two centuries and 
a half, had been the history of the mutual jealousies and enmities of 
France and Austria. Since the administration of Richelieu, above 
all, it had been considered as the plain policy of the Most Christian 
King to thwart on all occasions the Court of Vienna, and to protect 
every member of the Germanic body who stood up against the dicta- 
tion of the Cesars. Common sentiments of religion had been unable 
to mitigate this strong antipathy. The rulers of France, even while 
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clothed in the Roman purple, even while persecuting the heretics of 
Rochelle and Auvergne, had still looked with favour on the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic princes who were struggling against the chief of the 
empire. If the French ministers paid any respect to the traditional 
rules handed down to them through many generations, they would 
have acted towards Frederic as the greatest of their predecessors 
_ acted towards Gustavus Adolphus. That there was deadly enmity 
between Prussia and Austria was of itself a sufficient reason for close 
friendship between Prussia and France. With France Frederic could 
_ never have any serious controversy. His territories were so situated 
that his ambition, greedy and unscrupulous as it was, could never 
impel him to attack her of his own accord. He was more than half 
a Frenchman: he wrote, spoke, read nothing but French: he delighted 
in French society: the admiration of the French he proposed to 
himself as the best reward of all his expoits. It seemed incredible 
that any French Government, however notorious for levity or stupid- 
ity, could spurn away such an ally. 

The Count of Vienna, however, did not despair. The Austrian 
diplomatists propounded a new scheme of politics, which, it must 
be owned, was not altogether without plausibility. The great powers, 
according to this theory, had long been under a delusion. They had 
looked on each other as natural enemies, while in truth they were 
natural allies. A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe, 
had thinned the population, had exhausted the public resources, had 
loaded governments with an immense burden of debt; and when, after 
two hundred years of murderous hostility or of hollow truce, the 
illustrious Houses whose enmity had distracted the world sat down 
to count their gains, to what did the real advantage on either side 
amount? Simply to this, that they had kept each other from thriv- 
ing. It was not the King of France, it was not the Emperor, who 
had reaped the fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, or of the War of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Those fruits had been pilfered by states of the 
second and third rank, which, secured against jealousy by their in- 
significance, had dexterously aggrandised themselves while pretend- 
ing to serve the animosity of the great chiefs of Christendom. While 
the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackal had run off 
into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer by the Thirty Years’ 
War had been neither France nor Austria, but Sweden. The real 
gainer by the War of the Pragmatic Sanction had been neither 
France nor Austria, but the upstart of Brandenburg. France had 
made great efforts, had added largely to her military glory, and 
largely to her public burdens; and for what end? Merely that Fred- 
eric might rule Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, 
wasted by sword and famine, had perished in Bohemia; and another 
had purchased with floods of the noblest blood, the barren glory of 
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Fontenoy. ‘And this prince, for whom France had suffered so much, 
was he a grateful, was he even an honest ally? Had he not been 
as false to the Court of Versailles as to the Court of Vienna? Had 
he not played, on a large scale, the same part which, in private life, 
is played by the vile agent of chicane who sets his neighbours quarrel- 
ling, involves them in costly and interminable litigation, and be- 
trays them to each other all round, certain that, whoever may be 
ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely the true wisdom of the great 
powers was to attack, not each other, but this common barrator, who, 
by inflaming the passions of both, by pretending to serve both, and 
by deserting both, had raised himself above the station to which 
he was born. The great object of Austria was to regain Silesia; the 
great object of France was to obtain an accession of territory on the 
side of Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the result would prob- 
ably be that, after a war of many years, after the slaughter of many 
thousands of brave men, after the waste of many millions of crowns, 
they would lay down their arms without having achieved either 
object; but, if they came to an understanding, there would be no 
risk, and no difficulty. Austria would willingly make in Belgium 
such cessions as France could not expect to obtain by ten pitched 
battles. Silesia would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which 
it had long been a part. The union of two such powerful govern- 
ments would at once overawe the King of Prussia. If he resisted, 
one short campaign would settle his fate. France and Austria, long 
accustomed to rise from the game of war both losers, would, for the 
first time, both be gainers. There could be no room for jealousy 
between them, The power of both would be increased at once; the 
equilibrium between them would be preserved; and the only sufferer 
would be a mischievous and unprincipled buccaneer, who deserved no 
tenderness from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and ingenuity, soon 
became fashionable at the supper-parties and in the coffee-houses 
of Paris, and were espoused by every gay marquis and every facetious 
abbé who was admitted to see Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled 
and powdered. It was not, however, to any political theory that the 
strange coalition between France and Austria owed its origin. The 
real motive which induced the great continental powers to forget 
their old animosities and their old state maxims was personal aversion 
to the King of Prussia. This feeling was strongest in Maria 
Theresa; but it was by no means confined to her. Frederic, in some 
respects a good master, was emphatically a bad neighbour. That he 
was hard in all dealings, and quick to take all advantages, was not 
his most odious fault. His bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In his character of wit he was 
under less restraint than even in his character of ruler. Satirical 
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verses against all the princes and ministers of Europe were ascribed 
to his pen. In his letters and conversation ‘he alluded to the greatest 
potentates of the age in terms which would have better suited Collé, 
in a war of repartee with young Crébillon at Pelletier’s table, than 
a great sovereign speaking of great sovereigns. About women he was 
in the habit of expressing himself in a manner which it was im- 
possible for the meekest of women to forgive; and, unfortunately for 
him, almost the whole Continent was then governed by women who 
were by no means conspicuous for meekness. Maria Theresa herself 
had not escaped his scurrilous jests. The Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia knew that her gallantries afforded him a favourite theme for 
ribaldry and invective. Madame de Pompadour, who was really the 
head of the French Government, had been even more keenly galled. 
She had attempted, by the most delicate flattery, to propitiate the King 
of Prussia; but her messages had drawn from him only dry and sar- 
castic replies. The Empress Queen took a very different course. 
Though the haughtiest of princesses, though the most austere of 
matrons, she forgot in her thirst for revenge both the dignity of her 
trace and the purity of her character, and condescended to flatter the 
low-born and low-minded concubine, who, having acquired influence 
by prostituting herself, retained it by prostituting others. Maria 
Theresa actually wrote with her own hand a note, full of expres- 
sions of esteem and friendship to her dear cousin, the daughter of the 
butcher Poisson, the wife of the publican D’Etioles, the kidnapper of 
young girls for the haram of an old rake, a strange cousin for the 
descendant of so many Emperors of the West! The mistress was 
completely gained over, and easily carried her point with Lewis, who 
had, indeed, wrongs of his own to resent. His feelings were not 
quick, but contempt, says the Eastern proverb, pierces even through 
the shell of the tortoise; and neither prudence nor decorum had ever 
restrained Frederic from expressing his measureless contempt for the 
sloth, the imbecility, and the baseness of Lewis. France was thus 
induced to join the coalition; and the example of France determined 
the conduct of Sweden, then completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to attack him 
openly; but they were desirous to add to all their other advantages 
the advantage of a surprise. He was not, however, a man to be 
taken off his guard. He had tools in every Court; and he now re- 
ceived from Vienna, from Dresden, and from Paris, accounts so 
circumstantial and so consistent, that he could not doubt of his 
danger. He learnt, that he was to be assailed at once by France, 
Austria, Russia, Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic body; that the 
greater part of his dominions was to be portioned out among his 
enemies; that France, which from geographical position could not 
directly share in his spoils, was to receive an equivalent in the 
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Netherlands; that Austria was to have Silesia, and the Czarina East 
Prussia; that Augustus of Saxony expected Madgeburg; and that 
Sweden would be rewarded with part of Pomerania. If these designs 
succeeded, the House of Brandenburg would at once sink in the 
European system to a place lower than that of the Duke of Wir- 
temberg or the Margrave of Baden. 

And what hope was there that these designs would fail? No 
such union of the continental powers had been seen for ages. A less 
formidable confederacy had in a week conquered all the provinces 
of Venice, when Venice was at the height of power, wealth and glory. 
A less formidable confederacy had compelled Lewis the Fourteenth 
to bow down his haughty head to the very earth. A less formidable 
confederacy has, within our own memory, subjugated a still mightier 
empire, and abused a still prouder name. Such odds had never been 
heard of in war. The people whom Frederic ruled were not five 
millions. The population of the countries which were leagued against 
him amounted to a hundred millions. The disproportion in wealth 
was at least equally great. Small communities, actuated by strong 
sentiments of patriotism or loyalty, have some times made head 
against great monarchies weakened by factions and discontents. But 
small as was Frederic’s kingdom, it probably contained a greater 
number of disaffected subjects than were to be found in all the states 
of his enemies. Silesia formed a fourth part of his dominions; and 
from the Silesians, born under Austrian princes, the utmost that he 
could expect was apathy. From the Silesian Catholics he could 
hardly expect anything but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical position, to 
defend themselves with advantage against immense force. The sea 
has repeatedly protected England against the fury of the whole Con- 
tinent. The Venetian Government, driven from its possessions on 
the land, could still bid defiance to the confederates of Cambray from 
the arsenal amidst the lagoons. More than one great and well ap- 
pointed army, which regarded the shepherds of Switzerland as an 
easy prey, has perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had no 
such advantage. The form of his states, their situation, the nature 
of the ground, all were against him. His long, scattered, straggling 
territory seemed to have been shaped with an express view to the con- 
venience of invaders, and was protected by no sea, by no chain of 
hills. Scarcely any corner of it was a week’s march from the terri- 
tory of the enemy. The capital itself, in the event of war, would be 
constantly exposed to insult. In truth there was hardly a politician 
or a soldier in Europe who doubted that the conflict would be termi- 
nated in a very few days by the prostration of the House of Bran- 
denburg. 


Nor was Frederic’s own opinion very different. -He anticipated 
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nothing short of his own ruin, and of the ruin of his family. Yet 
there was still a chance, a slender chance, of escape. » His states had 
at least the advantage of a central position; his enemies were widely 
separated from each other, and could not conveniently unite their 
overwhelming forces on one point. They inhabited different 
climates, and it was probable that the season of the year which would 
be best suited to the military operations of one portion of the League, 
would be unfavorable to those of another portion. The Russian 
monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities which were found 
in empires far more extensive and magnificent. Its effective 
strength for a desperate struggle was not to be measured merely by 
the number of square miles or the number of people. In that spare 
but well-knit and well exercised body, there was nothing but sinew, 
and muscle and bone. No public creditors looked for dividend. No 
distant colonies required defence. No Court, filled with flatterers and 
mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian army, 
though far inferior in number to the troops which were about to be 
opposed to it, was yet strong out of all proportion to the extent of 
the Prussian dominions. It was also admirably trained and ad- 
mirably officered, accustomed to obey and accustomed to conquer. 
The revenue was not only unincumbered by debt, but exceeded the 
ordinary outlay in time of peace. Alone of all the European princes, 
Frederic had a treasure laid up for a day of difficulty. Above all, the 
was one, and his enemies were many. In their camps would cer- 
tainly be found the jealousy, the dissension, the slackness insepara- 
ble from coalitions; on his side was the energy, the unity, the 
secrecy of a strong dictatorship. To a certain extent the deficiency 
of military means might be supplied by the resources of military art. 
Small as the King’s army was, when compared with the six hundred 
thousand men whom the confederates could bring into the field, 
celerity of movement might in some degree compensate for deficiency 
of bulk. It was thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, 
and good luck united, might protract the struggle during a campaign 
or two; and to gain even a month was of importance. It could not 
be long before the vices which are found in alleextensive confeder- 
acies would begin to show themselves. Every member of the League 
would think his own share of the war too large,sand his own share 
of the spoils too small. Complaints and recriminations would 
abound. The Turk might stir on the Danube; the statesmen of 
France might discover the error which they committed in abandoning 
the fundamental principles of their national policy. Above all, death 
might rid Prussia of its most formidable enemies. The war was the 
effect of the personal aversion with which three or four sovereigns 
regarded Frederic; and the decease of any one of those sovereigns 
might produce a complete revolution in the state of Europe. 
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In the midst of a horizon generally dark and stormy, Frederic 
could discern one bright spot. The peace which had been concluded 
between England and France in 1748, had been in Europe no more 
than an armistice; and had not even been an armistice in the other 
quarters of the globe. In India the sovereignty of the Carnatic was 
disputed between two great Mussulman houses; Fort Saint George 
had taken one side, Pondicherry the other; and in a series of battles 
and sieges the troops of Lawerence and Clive had been opposed to 
those of Dupleix. A struggle less important in its consequences, but 
not less likely to produce irritation, was carried on between those 
French and English adventurers, who kidnapped negroes and col- 
lected gold dust on the coast of Guinea. But it was in North 
America that the emulation and mutual aversion of the two nations 
were most conspicuous. The French attempted to hem in the 
English colonists by a chain of military posts, extending from the 
Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mississippi. The English took 
arms. The wild aboriginal tribes appeared on each side mingled with 
the Pale-Faces. Battles were fought; forts were stormed; and 
hideous stories about stakes, scalpings, and death-songs reached 
Europe, and inflamed that national animosity which the rivalry of 
ages had produced. The disputes between France and England 
came to a crisis at the very time when the tempest which had been 
gathering was about to burst on Prussia. The tastes and interests 
of Frederic would have led him, if he had been allowed an option, 
to side with the House of Bourbon. But the folly of the Court of 
Versailles left him no choice. France became the tool of Austria; 
and Frederic was forced to become the ally of England. He could 
not, indeed, expect that a power which covered the sea with its 
fleets, and which had to make war at once on the Ohio and the 
Ganges, would be able to spare a large number of troops for opera- 
tions in Germany. But England, though poor compared with the 
England of our time, was far richer than any country on the Conti- 
nent. The amount of her revenue, and the resources which she 
found in her credit, though they may be thought small by a genera- 
tion which has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions in a 
single year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that age. A 
very moderate portion of her wealth, expended by an able and eco- 
nomical prince, in a country where prices were low, would be suffi- 
cient to equip and maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found himself. He saw 
the whole extent of his peril. He saw that there was still a faint 
possibility of escape; and, with prudent temerity, he determined to 
strike the first blow. It was in the month of August 1756, that the 
great war of the Seven Years commenced. The King demanded 
of the Empress Queen a distinct explanation of her intentions, and 
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plainly told her that he should consider a refusal as a declaration 
of war. ; “T want,” he said, “no answer in the style of an oracle.” 
He received an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an instant 
the rich electorate of Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand 
Prussian troops. Augustus with his army occupied a strong position 
at Pirna. The Queen of Poland was at Dresden. In a few days Pirna 
was blockaded and Dresden was taken. The first object of Frederic 
was to obtain possession of the Saxon State papers; for those papers, 
he well knew, contained ample proofs that, though apparently an 
aggressor, he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen of Po- 
land, as well acquainted as Frederic with the importance of those 
documents, had packed them up, and concealed them in her bed- 
chamber, and was about to send them off to Warsaw, when a Prus- 
sian officer made his appearance. In the hope that no soldier would 
venture to outrage a lady, a queen, a daughter of an emperor, the 
mother-in-law of a dauphin, she placed herself before the trunk, 
and at length sat down on it. But all resistance was vain. The 
papers were carried to Frederic, who found in them, as he expected, 
abundant evidence of the designs of the coalition. The most impor- 
tant documents were instantly published, and the effect of the publi- 
cation was great. It was clear that, of whatever sins the King of 
Prussia might formerly have been guilty, he was now the injured 
party, and had merely anticipated a blow intended to destroy him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the meantime closely invested; 
but the besieged were not without hopes of succour. A great Aus- 
trian army under Marshal Brown was about to pour through the 
passes which separate Bohemia from Saxony. Frederic left at Pirna 
a force sufficient to deal with the Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, 
encountered Brown at Lowositz, and defeated him. This battle de- 
cided the fate of Saxony. Augustus and his favorite Bruhl fled to 
Poland. The whole army of the Electorate capitulated. From that 
time till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony as a part of 
his dominions, or, rather, he acted towards the Saxons in a manner 
which may serve to illustrate the whole meaning of that tremendous 
sentence, “subjectos tanquam suos, viles tanquam alienos.” Saxony 
was as much in his power as Brandenburg; and he had no such in- 
terest in the welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of Branden- 
berg. He accordingly levied troops and exacted contributions 
throughout the enslaved province, with far more rigour than in any 
part of his own dominions. Seventeen thousand men who had been 
in the camp at Pirna were half compelled, half persuaded to enlist 
under their conqueror. Thus, within a few weeks from the com- 
mencement of hostilities, one of the confederates had been disarmed, 
and his weapons were now pointed against the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. All had hitherto 
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gone well. But the real tug of war was still to come. It was easy 
to foresee that the year 1757 would be a memorable era in the history 
of Europe. . 

The King’s scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and ju- 
dicious. The Duke of Cumberland with an English and Hanoverian 
army was in Western Germany, and might be able to prevent the 
French troops from attacking Prussia. The Russians, confined by 
their snows, would probably not stir till the spring was far advanced. 
Saxony was prostrated. Sweden could do nothing very important. 
During a few months Frederic would have to deal with Austria 
alone. Even thus the odds were against him. But ability and cour- 
age have often triumphed against odds still more formidable. 

Early in 1757 the Prussian arm in Saxony began to move. 
Through four defiles in the mountains they came pouring into Bo- 
hemia. Prague was the King’s first mark; but the ulterior object 
was probably Vienna. At Prague lay Marshal Brown with one 
great army. Daun, the most cautious and fortunate of the Austrian 
captains, was advancing with another. Frederic determined to over- 
whelm Brown before Daun should arrive. On the sixth of May was 
fought, under those walls which, a hundred and thirty years before, 
had witnessed the victory of the Catholic league and the flight of the 
unhappy Palatine, a battle more bloody than any which Europe saw 
during the long interval between Malplaquet and Eylau. The King 
and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick were distinguished on that day 
by their valour and exertions. But the chief glory was with 
Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry wavered, the stout old 
marshal snatched the colors from an ensign, and, waving them in 
the air, led back his regiment to the charge. Thus at seventy-two 
years of age he fell in the thickest battle, still grasping the standard 
which bears the black eagle on the field argent. The victory re- 
mained with the King; but it had been dearly purchased. Whole 
columns of his bravest warriors had fallen. He admitted that he 
had lost eighteen thousand men. Of the enemy, twenty-four thou- 
sand had been killed, wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part fled to 
join the troops which, under the command of Daun, were now close 
at hand. Frederic determined to play over the same game which had 
succeeded at Lowositz. He left a large force to besiege Prague, 
and at the head of thirty thousand men he marched against Daun. 
The cautious Marshal, though he had a great superiority in num- 
bers, would risk nothing. He occupied at Kolin a position almost 
impregnable, and awaited the attack of the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the Greek super- 
stition still retained its influence, would be held sacred to Nemesis, 
a day on which the two greatest princes of modern times were taught, 
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by a terrible experience, that neither skill nor valor can fix the in- 
constancy of fortune. The battle began before noon; and part of 
the Prussian army maintained the contest till’ after the midsummer 
sun had gone down. But at length the King found that his troops, 
having been repeatedly driven back with frightful carnage, could 
no longer be led to the charge. He was with difficulty persuaded to 
quit the field. The officers of his personal staff were under the 
necessity of expostulating with him, and one of them took the liberty 
to say, “Does your Majesty mean to storm the batteries alone?” 
Thirteen thousand of his bravest followers had perished. Nothing 
remained for him but to retreat in good order, to raise the siege of 
Prague, and to hurry his army by different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had at best 
been such, that only an uninterrupted run of good luck could save 
him, as it seemed, from ruin. And now, almost in the outset of the 
contest he had met with a check which, even in a war between 
equal powers, would have been felt as serious. He had owed much 
to the opinion which all Europe entertained of his army. Since his 
accession, his soldiers had in many successive battles been victorious 
over the Austrians. But the glory had departed from his arms. 
All whom his malevolent sarcasms had wounded, made haste to 
avenge themselves by scoffing at the scoffer. His soldiers had 
ceased to confide in his star. In every part of his camp his dis- 
positions were severely criticised. Even in his own family he had 
detractors. His next brother, William, heir-presumptive, or rather, 
in truth, heir-apparent to the throne, and great-grandfather of the 
present King, could not refrain from lamenting his own fate and 
that of the House of Hohenzollern, once so great and so prosperous, 
but now, by the rash ambition of its chief, made a by-word to all 
nations. These complaints, and some blunders which William com- 
mitted during the retreat from Bohemia, called forth the bitter dis- 
pleasure of the inexorable King. The prince’s heart was broken by 
the cutting reproaches of his brother; he quitted the army, retired to 
a country seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the King’s distress could hardly be increased. Yet 
at this moment another blow not less terrible than that of Kolin 
fell upon him. The French under Marshal D’Estrées had invaded 
Germany. The Duke of Cumberland had given them battle at 
Hastembeck, and had been defeated. In order to save the Elec- 
torate of Hanover from entire subjugation, he had made, at Closter 
Seven, an arrangement with the French Generals, which left them 
at liberty to turn their arms against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanted to Frederic’s distress, he lost his 
mother just at this time; and he appears to have felt the loss more 
than was to be expected from the hardness and severity of his 
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character. In truth, his misfortunes had now cut to the quick. The 
mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, the most imperious, the most 
cynical of men, and was very unhappy. His face was so haggard, and 
his form so thin, that when on his return from Bohemia he passed 
through Leipsic, the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was 
broken; the tears, in spite of himself, often started into his eyes; 
and the grave began to present itself to his agitated mind as the 
best refuge from misery and dishonor. His resolution was fixed 
never to be taken alive, and never to make peace on condition of de- 
scending from his place among the powers of Europe. He saw 
nothing left for him except to die; and he deliberately chose his 
mode of death. He always carried about with him a sure and speedy 
poison in a small glass case; and to the few in whom he placed 
confidence, he made no mystery of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Frederic’s 
mind, if we left out the view the laughable peculiarities which con- 
trasted so singularly with the gravity, energy, and harshness of his 
character. It is difficult to say whether the tragic or the comic 
predominated in the strange scene which was then acting. In the 
midst of all the great King’s calamities, his passion for writing in- 
different poetry grew stronger and stronger. Enemies all round him, 
despair in his heart, pills of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes, 
heepoured forth hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods 
and men, the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene, the faint echo 
of the lyre of Chaulieu. It is amusing to compare what he did 
during the last months of 1757, with what he wrote during the same 
time. It may be doubted whether any equal portion of the life of 
Hannibal, of Cesar, or of Napoleon, will bear a comparison with that 
short period, the most brilliant in the history of Prussia and of 
Frederic. Yet at this very time the scanty leisure of the illustrious 
warrior was employed in producing odes and epistles, a little better 
than Cibber’s, and a little worse than Hayley’s. Here and there a 
manly sentiment which deserves to be in prose makes its appearance 
in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium and Acheron, 
the Plaintive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, and all the other 
frippery which, like a robe tossed by a proud beauty to her waiting 
woman, has long been contemptuously abandoned by genius to 
mediocrity. We hardly know any instance of the strength and weak- 
ness of human nature so striking, and so grotesque, as the character 
of this haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half 
Mithridates and half Trissotin, bearing up against a world in arms, 
with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in 
the other. 

Frereric had some time before made advances towards a reconcilia- 
tion with Voltaire; and some civil letters had passed between them. 
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After the battle of Kolin their epistolary intercourse became, at 
least in seeming, friendly and confidential, We do: not know any 
collection of Letters which throws so much light on the darkest and 
most intricate parts of human nature, as the correspondence of these 
strange beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both felt that 
the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. They ad- 
mired each other. They stood in need of each other. The great 
King wished to be handed down to posterity by the great Writer. 
The great Writer felt himself exalted by the homage of the great 
King. Yet the wounds which they had inflicted on each other were 
too deep to be effaced, or even perfectly healed. Not only did the 
scars remain; the sore places often festered and bled afresh. The 
letters consisted for the most part of compliments, thanks, offers of 
service, assurances of attachment. But if anything brought back to 
Frederic’s recollection the cunning and mischievous pranks by which 
Voltaire had provoked him, some expression of contempt and dis- 
pleasure broke forth in the midst of eulogy. It was much worse 
when anything recalled to the mind of Voltaire the outrages which 
he and his kinswoman had suffered at Frankfort. All at once his 
flowing panegyric was turned into invective. “Remember how you 
behaved to me. For your sake I have lost the favor of my native 
King. For your sake I am an exile from my country. I loved you. 
I trusted myself to you. I had no wish but to end my life in your 
service. And what was my reward? Stripped of all that you had 
bestowed on me, the key, the order, the pension, I was forced to fly 
from your territories. I was hunted as if I had been a deserter from 
your grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, plundered. My niece was 
dragged through the mud of Frankfort by your soldiers, as if she 
had been some wretched follower of your camp. You have great 
talents. You have good qualities. But you have one odious vice. 
You delight in the abasement of your fellow-creatures. You have 
brought disgrace on the name of philosopher. You have given some 
color to the slanders of the bigots, who say that no confidence can 
be placed in the justice or humanity of those who reject the Chris- 
tian faith.” Then the King answers, with less heat but equal sever- 
ity—“You know that you behaved shamefully in Prussia. It was 
well for you that you had to deal with a man so indulgent to the 
infirmities of genius as I am. You richly deserved to see the inside 
of a dungeon. Your talents are not more widely known than your 
faithfulness and your malevolence. The grave itself is no asylum 
from your spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on calum- 
niating and deriding him, as if you had not made him miserable 
enough while he was living. Let us have no more of this. And, 
above all, let me hear no more of your niece. I am sick to death 
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of her name. I can bear with your faults for the sake of your merits: 
but she has not written Mahomet or Merope.” 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would necessa- 
rily put an end to all amicable communication. But it was not so. 
After every outbreak of ill humor this extraordinary pair became 
more loving than before, and exchanged compliments and assurances 
of mutual regard with a wonderful air of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each other, 
were not very guarded in what they said of each other. The Eng- 
lish ambassador, Mitchell, who knew that the King of Prussia was 
constantly writing to Voltaire with the greatest freedom on the most 
important subjects, was amazed to hear his Majesty designate this 
highly favored correspondent as a bad-hearted fellow, the greatest 
rascal on the face of the earth. And the language which the poet 
held about the King was not much more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say what was 
his real feeling towards Frederic. It was compounded of all senti- 
ments, from enmity to friendship, and from scorn to admiration; 
and the proportions in which these elements were mixed, changed 
every moment. The old patriarch resembled the spoiled child who 
screams, stamps, cuffs, laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter 
of an hour. His resentment was not extinguished; yet he was not 
without sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a philosopher, he was anxious 
for the stability of a throne on which a philosopher sat. He longed 
both to save and to humble Frederic. There was one way, and only 
one, in which all his conflicting feelings could at once be gratified. 
If Frederic were preserved by the interference of France, if it were 
known that for that interference he was indebted to the mediation of 
Voltaire, this would indeed be delicious revenge; this would indeed 
be to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. Nor did the vain and 
restless poet think it impossible that he might, from his hermitage 
near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. D’Estré had quitted Han- 
over, and the command of the French army had been intrusted to 
the Duke of Richelieu, a man whose chief distinction was derived 
from his success in gallantry. Richelieu was in truth the most emi- 
nent of that race of seducers by profession, who furnished Crébillon 
the younger and La Clos with models for their heroes. In his 
earlier days the royal house itself had not been secure from his pre- 
sumptuous love. He was believed to have carried his conquests into 
the family of Orleans; and some suspected that he was not uncon- 
cerned in the mysterious remorse which embittered the last hours 
of the charming mother of Lewis the Fifteenth. But the Duke was 
now sixty years old. With a heart deeply corrupted by vice, a head 
long accustomed to think only on trifles, an impaired constitution, 
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an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a very red nose, he was en- 
tering on a dull, frivolous, and unrespected old age. © Without one 
qualification for military command, except that personal courage which 
was common between him and the whole nobility of France, he had 
been placed at the head of the army of Hanover; and in that sit- 
uation he did his best to repair, by extortion and corruption, the 
injury which he had done to his property by a life of dissolute pro- 
fusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the philosophers 
as a sect, not for those parts of their system which a good and wise 
man would have condemned, but for their virtues, for their spirit 
of free inquiry, and for their hatred of those social abuses of which 
he was himself the personification. But he, like many of those who 
thought with him, excepted Voltaire from the list of proscribed writ- 
ers. He frequently sent flattering letters to Ferney. He did the 
patriarch the honor to borrow money of him, and even carried this 
condescending friendship so far as to forget to pay the interest. 
Voltaire thought that it might be in his power to bring the Duke 
and the King of Prussia into communication with each other. He 
wrote earnestly to both; and he so far succeeded that a correspond- 
ence between them was commenced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was to owe his 
deliverance. At the beginning of November, the net seemed to have 
closed completely round him. The Russians were in the field, and 
were spreading devastation through his eastern provinces. Silesia 
was overrun by the Austrians. A great French army was advanc- 
ing from the west under the command of Marshal Soubise, a prince 
of the great Armorican house of Rohan. Berlin itself had been 
taken and plundered by the Croatians. Such was the situation from 
which Frederic extricated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short 
space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of November the 
armies set at Rosbach. The French were two to one; but they 
were ill-disciplined, and their general was a dunce. The tactics of 
Frederic, and the well-regulated valor of the Prussian troops obtained 
a complete victory. Seven thousand of the invaders were made 
prisoners. Their guns, their colors, their baggage, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. Those who escaped fled as confusedly as a mob 
scattered by cavalry. Victorious in the West, the King turned his 
arms towards Silesia. In that quarter everything seemed to be lost. 
Breslau had fallen; and Charles of Lorraine, with a mighty power, 
held the whole province. On the fifth of December, exactly one 
month after the battle of Rosbach, Frederic, with forty thousand 
men, and Prince Charles, at the head of not less than sixty thou- 
sand, met at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. The King, who was, in 
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general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the common soldier 
as a mere machine, resorted, on this great day, to means resem- 
bling those which Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal 
success for the purpose of stimulating military enthusiasm. The 
principal officers were convoked. Frederic addressed them with great 
force and pathos; and directed them to speak to their men as he 
had spoken to them. When the armies were set in battle array, the 
Prussian troops were in a state of fierce excitement; but their ex- 
citement showed itself after the fashion of a grave people. The 
columns advanced to the attack chanting, to the sound of drums and 
fifes, the rude hymns of the old Saxon Sternholds. They had never 
fought so well; nor had the genius of their chief ever been so con- 
spicuous. “That battle,’ said Napoleon, “was a masterpiece. Of 
itself it is sufficient to entitle Frederic to a place in the first rank 
among generals.” The victory was complete. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand Austrians were killed, wounded, or taken; fifty stand of colors, 
a hundred guns, four thousand wagons, fell into the hands of the 
Prussians. Breslau opened its gates; Silesia was reconquered; 
Charles of Lorraine retired to his shame and sorrow at Brussels; 
and Frederic allowed his troops to take some repose in winter quar- 
ters, after a campaign, to the vicissitudes of which it will be diffi- 
cult to find any parallel in ancient or modern history. 

The King’s fame filled all the world. He had during the last year, 
maintained a contest, on terms of advantage, against three powers, 
the weakest of which had more than three times his resources. He 
had fought four great pitched battles against superior forces. Three 
of these battles he had gained: and the defeat of Kolin, repaired 
as it had been, rather raised than lowered his military renown. The 
victory of Leuthen is, to this day, the proudest on the roll of Prus- 
sian fame. Leipsic indeed, and Waterloo, produced consequences 
more important to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic must be shared 
by the Prussians with the Austrians and Russians; and at Waterloo 
the British infantry bore the burden and heat of the day. The vic- 
tory of Rosbach was, in a military point of view, less honorable 
than that of Leuthen; for it was gained over an incapable general, 
and a disorganized army; but the moral effect which it produced 
was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Frederic had been tri- 
umphs over Germans, and could excite no emotions of national pride 
among the German people. It was impossible that a Hessian or 
a Hanoverian could feel any patriotic exultation at hearing that 
Pomeranians had slaughtered Moravians, or that Saxon banners had 
been hung in the churches of Berlin. Indeed, though the military 
character of the Germans justly stood high throughout the world, they 
could boast of no great day which belonged to them as a people; 
of no Agincourt, of no Bannockburn. Most of their victories had 
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been gained over each other; and their most splendid exploits against 
foreigners had been achieved under the command of “Eugene, who 
was himself a foreigner. The news of the battle of Rosbach stirred 
the blood of the whole of the mighty population from the Alps to 
the Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to those of Lorraine. 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great host 
of strangers, whose speech was unintelligible, and whose petulant 
and licentious manners had excited the strongest feelings of disgust 
and hatred. That great host had been put to flight by a small band 
of German warriors, led by a prince of German blood on the side 
of father and mother, and marked by their fair hair and the clear blue 
eye of Germany. Never since the dissolution of the empire of 
Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a field against the 
French. The tidings called forth a general burst of delight and 
pride from the whole of the great family which spoke the various dia- 
lects of the ancient language of Arminius. The fame of Frederic 
began to supply, in some degree, the place of a common government 
and of a common capital. It became a rallying point for all true 
Germans, a subject of mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and 
the Westphalian, to the citizen of Frankfort, and to the citizen of 
Nuremberg. Then first it was manifest that the Germans were truly 
a nation. Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 
1813, achieved the great deliverance of central Europe, and which 
still guards, and long will guard, against foreign ambition the old 
freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by that celebrated day merely politi- 
cal. The greatest masters of German poetry and eloquence have 
admitted that, though the great King neither valued nor understood 
his native language, though he looked on France as the only seat of 
taste and philosophy, yet, in his own despite, he did much to emanci- 
pate the genius of his countrymen from the foreign yoke; and that, 
in the act of vanquishing Soubise, he was, unintentionally, rousing 
the spirit which soon began to question the literary precedence of 
Boileau and Voltaire. So strangely do events confound all the plans 
of man. <A prince who read only French, who wrote only French, 
who aspired to rank as a French classic, became, quite unconsciously, 
the means of liberating half the Continent from the dominion of 
that French criticism of which he was himself, to the end of his 
life, a slave. Yet even the enthusiasm of Germany in favor of Fred- 
eric hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. The birthday of 
our ally was celebrated with as much enthusiasm as that of our 
own sovereign; and at night the streets of London were in a blaze 
with illuminations. Portraits of the Hero of Rosbach, with his cocked 
hat and long pigtail, were in ever house. An attentive observer 
will, at this day, find in the parlors of old-fashioned inns, and in the 
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portfolios of print-sellers, twenty portraits of Frederic for one of 
George the Second. The sign-painters were everywhere employed 
in touching up Admiral Vernon into the King of Prussia. This 
enthusiasm was strong among religious people, and especially among 
the Methodists, who knew that the French and Austrians were Pa- 
pists, and supposed Frederic to be the Joshua or Gideon of the Re- 
formed Faith. One of Whitfield’s hearers, on the day on which 
thanks for the battle of Leuthen were returned at the Tabernacle, 
made the following exquisitely ludicrous entry in a diary, part of 
which has come down to us: “The Lord stirred up the King of Prus- 
sia and his soldiers to pray. They kept three fast days, and spent 
about an hour praying and singing psalms before they engaged the 
enemy. O! how good it is to pray and fight!” Some young English- 
men of rank proposed to visit Germany as volunteers, for the pur- 
pose of learning the art of war under the greatest of commanders. 
This last proof of British attachment and admiration, Frederic po- 
litely but firmly declined. His camp was no place for amateur stu- 
dents of military science. The Prussian discipline was rigorous even 
to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, were expected to practise 
an abstemiousness and self-denial such as was hardly surpassed by 
the most rigid monastic orders. However noble their birth, however 
high their rank in the service, they were not permitted to eat from 
anything better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a count 
and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon among his baggage. 
Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand a year, accustomed to 
liberty and luxury, would not easily submit to these Spartan re- 
straints. The King could not venture to keep them in order as he 
kept his own subjects in order. Situated as he was with respect 
to England, he could not well imprison or shoot refractory Howards 
and Cavendishes. On the other hand, the example of a few fine 
gentlemen, attended by chariots and livery servants, eating in plates, 
and drinking champagne and Tokay, was enough to corrupt his whole 
army. He thought it best to make a stand at first, and civilly re- 
fused to admit such dangerous companions among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a manner far more useful 
and more acceptable. An annual subsidy of near seven hundred 
thousand pounds enabled the King to add probably more than fifty 
thousand men to his army. Pitt, now at the height of power and 
popularity, undertook the task of defending Western Germany 
against France, and asked Frederic only for the loan of a general. 
The general selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had 
attained high distinction in the Prussian service. He was put at 
the head of an army, partly English, partly Hanoverian, partly com- 
posed of mercenaries hired from the petty princes of the empire. 
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He soon vindicated the choice of the two allied Courts, and proved 
himself the second general of the age. ; + 

Frederic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, writing, and pre- 
paring for the next campaign. The havoc which the war had made 
among his troops was rapidly repaired; and in the spring of 1758 he 
was again ready for the conflict. Prince Ferdinand kept the French 
in check. The King in the meantime, after attempting against the 
Austrians some operations which led to no very important result, 
marched to encounter the Russians, who, slaying, burning, and wast- 
ing wherever they turned, had penetrated into the heart of his realm. 
He gave them battle at Zorndorf, near Frankfort on the Oder. The 
fight was long and bloody. Quarter was neither given nor taken; for 
the Germans and Scythians regarded each other with bitter aversion, 
and the sight of the ravages committed by the half savage invaders, 
had incensed the King and his army. The Russians were overthrown 
with great slaughter; and for a few months no further danger was 
to be apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and was cele- 
brated with pride and delight by his people. The rejoicings in Eng- 
land were not less enthusiastic or less sincere. This may be selected 
as the point of time at which the military glory of Frederic reached 
the zenith. In the short space of three quarters of a year he had 
won three great battles over the armies of three mighty and warlike 
monarchies, France, Austria, and Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind should be 
tried by both extremes of fortunes in rapid succession. Close upon 
this series of triumphs came a series of disasters, such as would have 
blighted the fame and broken the heart of almost any other com- 
mander. Yet Frederic, in the midst of his calamities, saw still an 
object of admiration to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. Over- 
whelmed by adversity, sick of life, he still maintained the contest, 
greater in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed hopeless ruin, than on 
the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into Saxony to op- 
pose the troops of the Empress Queen, commanded by Daun, the 
most cautious, and Laudohn, the most inventive and enterprising of 
her generals. These two celebrated commanders agreed on a scheme, 
in which the prudence of the one and the vigor of the other seem 
to have been happily combined. At dead of night they surprised the 
King in his camp at Hochkirchen. His presence of mind saved his 
troops from destruction; but nothing could save them from defeat and 
severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. The first roar of 
the guns roused the noble exile from his rest, and he was instantly in 
the front of the battle. He received a dangerous wound, but refused 
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to quit the field, and was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when 
an Austrian bullet terminated his chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals Frederic under- 
stood best how to repair defeat, and Daun understood least how to 
improve victory. In a few days the Prussian army was as formidable 
as before the battle. The prospect was, however, gloomy. An Aus- 
trian army under General Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested 
the fortress of Neisse. Daun, after his success at Hochkirchen, had 
written to Harsch in very confident terms :—‘“Go on with your opera- 
tions against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the King. I will give a 
good account of him.” In truth, the position of the Prussians was full 
of difficulties. Between them and Silesia lay the victorious army of 
Daun. It was not easy for them to reach Silesia at all. If they did 
reach it, they left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But the vigor 
and activity of Frederic surmounted every obstacle. He made a cir- 
cuitous march of extraordinary rapidity, passed Daun, hastened into 
Silesia, raised the siege of Niesse, and drove Harsch into Bohemia. 
Daun availed himself of the King’s absence to attack Dresden. The 
Prussians defended it desperately. The inhabitants of that wealthy 
and polished capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison 
within, and from the besiegers without. The beautiful suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear that the town, if won at all, would 
be won street by street by the bayonet. At this conjuncture came 
news, that Frederic, having cleared Silesia of his enemies, was re- 
turned by forced marches into Saxony. Daun retired from Dresden, 
and fell back into the Austrian territories. The King, over heaps of 
ruins, made his triumphant entry into the unhappy metropolis, which 
had so cruelly expiated the weak and perfidious policy of its sovereign. 
It was now the twentieth of November. The cold weather suspended 
military operations; and the King again took up his winter quarters 
at Breslau. 

The third of the seven terrible years were over; and Frederic still 
stood his ground. He had been recently tried by domestic as well as 
by military disasters. On the fourteenth of October, the day on which 
he was defeated at Hochkirchen, the day on the anniversary of which, 
forty-eight years later, a defeat far more tremendous laid the Prus- 
sian monarchy in the dust, died Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bareuth. 
From the accounts which we have of her, by her own hand, and by the 
hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, we should pro- 
nounce her to have been coarse, indelicate, and a good hater, but not 
destitute of kind and generous feelings. Her mind, naturally strong 
and observant, had been highly cultivated; and she was, and deserved 
to be, Frederic’s favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was 


in his iron nature to feel the loss of anything but a province or a 
battle. 
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At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefatigable in his poetical 
labours. The most spirited lines, perhaps, that he ever wrote, are to 
be found in a bitter lampoon on Lewis and Madame de Pompadour, 
which he composed at this time, and sent to Voltaire. The verses were, 
indeed, so good, that Voltaire was afraid that he might himself be 
suspected of having written them, or at least of having corrected 
them; and partly from fright, partly, we fear, from love of mischief, 
sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime minister of France. 
Choiseul very wisely determined to encounter Frederic at Frederic’s 
own weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, who had some 
skill as a versifier, and some little talent for satire. Palissot pro- 
duced some very stinging lines on the moral and literary character of 
Frederic, and these lines the Duke sent to Voltaire. This war of 
couplets, following close on the carnage of Zorndorf and the conflagra- 
tion of Dresden, illustrates well the strangely compounded character 
of the King of Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Benedict the 
Fourteenth, the best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, was no more. During the short interval between 
his reign and that of his disciple Ganganelli, the chief seat in the 
Church of Rome was filled by Rezzonico, who took the name of 
Clement the Thirteenth. This absurd priest determined to try what 
the weight of his authority could effect in favour of the orthodox 
Maria Theresa against a heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas- 
day, a sword with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of the 
Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the supreme pontiff, and 
were sent with great ceremony to Marshal Daun, the conqueror of 
Kolin and Hochkirchen. This mark of favour had more than once 
been bestowed by the Popes on the great champions of the faith. 
Similar honours had been paid, more than six centuries earlier, by 
Urban the Second to Godfrey of Bouillon. Similar honours had been 
conferred on Alba for destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, 
and on John Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. But the pres- 
ents which were received with profound reverence by the Baron of 
the Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century, and which had not wholly 
lost their value even in the seventeenth century, appeared inexpressibly 
ridiculous to a generation which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. 
Frederic wrote sarcastic verses on the gifts, the giver, and the re- 
ceiver. But the public wanted no prompter; and an universal roar 
of laughter from Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the Vatican that the 
age of crusades was over. : 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the campaigns of 
this fearful war, had now opened. The Austrians filled Saxony and 
menaced Berlin. The Russians defeated the King’s generals on the 
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Oder, threatened Silesia, effected a junction with Laudohn, and in- 
trenched themselves strongly at Kunersdorf. Frederic hastened to 
attack them. A great battle was fought. During the earlier part of 
the day everything yielded to the impetuosity of the Prussians, and to 
the skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the Russian guns 
were taken. The King sent off a courier to Berlin with two lines, an- 
nouncing a complete victory. But in the meantime, the stubborn Rus- 
sians, defeated yet unbroken, had taken up their stand in an almost 
impregnable position, on an eminence where the Jews of Frankfort 
were wont to bury their dead. Here the battle recommenced. The 
Prussian infantry, exhausted by six hours of hard fighting under a 
sun which equalled the tropical heat, were yet brought up repeatedly 
to the attack, but in vain. The King led three charges in person. Two 
horses were killed under him. The officers of his staff fell all round 
him. His coat was pierced by several bullets. All was in vain. His 
infantry was driven back with frightful slaughter. Terror began to 
spread fast from man to man. At that moment, the fiery cavalry of 
Laudohn, still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then followed 
an universal rout. Frederic himself was on the point of falling into 
the hands of the conquerors, and was with difficulty saved by a gal- 
lant officer, who, at the head of a handful of Hussars, made good 
diversion for a few minutes. Shattered in body, shattered in mind, 
the King reached that night a village which the Cossacks had plun- 
dered; and there, in a ruined and deserted farm-house, flung himself 
on a heap of straw. He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very 
different from the first:—‘“Let the royal family leave Berlin. Send 
the archives to Potsdam. The town may make terms with the enemy.” 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thousand men 
who had that morning marched under the black eagles, not three thou- 
sand remained together. The King bethought him again of his cor- 
rosive sublimate, and wrote to bid adieu to his friends, and to give 
directions as to the measures to be taken in the event of his death:— 
“T have no resource left’’-—such is the language of one of his letters 
—“all is lost. I will not survive the ruin of my country. Farewell 
for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented them from 
following up their victory. They lost a few days in loitering and 
squabbling; and a few days, improved by Frederic, were worth more 
than the years of other men. On the morning after the battle, he had 
got together eighteen thousand of his troops. Very soon his force 
amounted to thirty thousand. Guns were procured from the neigh- 
bouring fortresses; and there was again an army. Berlin was for the 
present safe; but calamities came pouring on the King in uninter- 
rupted succession. One of his generals, with a large body of troops, 
was taken at Maxen; another was defeated at Meissen; and when 
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at length the campaign of 1759 closed, in the midst of a rigorous win- 
ter, the situation of Prussia appeared desperate. The only consoling 
circumstance was, that in the West, Ferdinand’of Brunswick had been 
more fortunate than his master; and by a series of exploits, of which 
the battle of Minden was the most glorious, had removed all appre- 
hension of danger on the side of France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed impossible 
that the Prussian territories, repeatedly devastated by hundreds of 
thousands of invaders, could longer support the contest. But the 
King carried on war as no European power has ever carried on war, 
except the Committee of Public Safety during the great agony of the 
French Revolution. He governed his kingdom as he would have gov- 
erned a besieged town, not caring to what extent property was de- 
stroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he did but 
make head against the enemy. As long as there was a man left in 
Prussia, that man might carry a musket; as long as there was a horse 
left, that horse might draw artillery. The coin was debased, the civil 
functionaries were left unpaid; in some provinces civil government 
altogether ceased to exist. But there was still rye-bread and potatoes; 
there was still lead and gunpowder; and, while the means of sus- 
taining and destroying life remained, Frederic was determined to fight 
it out to the very last. 

The earliest part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable to him. 
Berlin was again occupied by the enemy. Great contributions were 
levied on the inhabitants, and the royal palace was plundered. But 
at length, after two years of calamity, victory came back to his arms. 
At Lignitz he gained a great battle over Laudohn; at Torgau, after a 
day of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The fifth year 
closed, and still the event was in suspence. In the countries where the 
war had raged, the misery and exhaustion were more appalling than 
ever; but still there left men and beasts, arms and food, and still 
Frederic fought on. In truth he had now been baited into savageness. 
His heart was ulcerated with hatred. The implacable resentment with 
which his enemies persecuted him, though originally provoked by his 
own unprincipled ambition, excited in him a thirst for vengeance which 
he did not even attempt to conceal. “It is hard,” he says in one of 
his letters, “for a man to bear what I bear. I begin to feel that, as 
the Italians say, revenge is a pleasure for the gods. My philosophy 
is worn out by suffering. I am no saint, like those of whom we read 
in the legends; and I will own that I should die content if only I could 
first inflict a portion of the misery which I endure.” 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with various success, but 
constant glory, through the campaign of 1761. On the whole the re- 
sult of this campaign was disastrous to Prussia. No great battle was 
gained by the enemy; but, in spite of the desperate bounds of the 
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hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers was fast closing round him. 
Laudohn had surprised the important fortress of Schweidnitz. With 
that fortress half of Silesia, and the command of the most important 
defiles through the mountains had been transferred to the Austrians. 
The Russians had overpowered the King’s generals in Pomerania. 
The country was so completely desolated that he began, by his own 
confession, to look round him with blank despair, unable to imagine 
where recruits, horses, or provisions were to be found. 

Just at this time, two great events brought on a complete change in 
the relations of almost all the powers of Europe. One of those events 
was the retirement of Mr. Pitt from office; the other was the death 
of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin to the 
House of Brandenburg. His proud and vehement nature was in- 
capable of anything that looked like either fear or treachery. He had 
often declared that, while he was in power, England should never 
make a peace of Utrecht, should never, for any selfish object, abandon 
an ally even in the last extremity of distress. The Continental war 
was his own war. He had been bold enough, he who in former times 
had attacked, with irresistible power of oratory, the Hanoverian policy 
of Cartaret, and the German subsidies of Newcastle, to declare that 
Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire, and that he would 
conquer America in Germany. He had fallen; and the power which 
he had exercised, not always with discretion, but always with vigour 
and genius, had devolved on a favourite who was the representative 
of the Tory party, of the party which had thwarted William, which 
had persecuted Marlborough, which had given up the Catalans to the 
vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make peace with France, to shake 
off, with all, or more than all, the speed compatible with decency, every 
Continental connection, these were among the chief objects of the 
new Minister. The policy then followed inspired Frederic with an 
unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the English name, and pro- 
duced effects which are still felt throughout the civilised world. To 
that policy it was owing that, for some years later, England could 
not find on the whole Continent a single ally to stand by her, in her 
extreme need, against the House of Bourbon. To that policy it was 
owing that Frederic, alienated from England, was compelled to con- 
nect himself closely, during his later years, with Russia, and was in- 
duced to assist in that great crime, the fruitful parent of other great 
crimes, the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of her only 
friend, when the death of Elizabeth produced an entire revolution in 
the politics of the North. The Grand Duke Peter, her nephew, who 
now ascended the Russian throne, was not merely free from the preju- 
dices which his aunt had entertained against Frederic, but was a 
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worshipper, a servile imitator of the great King. The days of the 
new Czar’s government were few and evil, but sufficient to produce a 
change in the whole state of Christendom. He set the Prussian pris- 
oners at liberty, fitted them out decently, and sent them back to their 
master; he withdrew his troops from the provinces which Elizabeth 
had decided on incorporating with her dominions; and he absolved all 
those Prussian subjects, who had been compelled to swear fealty to 
Russia, from their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace on terms favourable to Prussia, 
he solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed himself in a Prussian 
uniform, wore the Black Eagle of Prussia on his breast, made prepara- 
tions for visiting Prussia, in order to have an interview with the ob- 
ject of his idolatry, and actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops 
to reinforce the shattered army of Frederic. Thus strengthened, the 
King speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, reconquered 
Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested and retook Schweid- 
nitz, and, at the close of the year, presented to the forces of Maria 
Theresa a front as formidable as before the great reverses of 1759. 
Before the end of the campaign, his friend, the Emperor Peter, hav- 
ing, by a series of absurd insults to the institutions, manners, and 
feelings of his people, united them in hostility to his person and gov- 
ernment, was deposed and murdered. The Empress, who, under the 
title of Catherine the Second, now assumed the supreme power, was 
by no means partial to Frederic, and refused to permit her troops to 
remain under his command, But she observed the peace made by her 
husband; and Prussia was no longer threatened by danger from the 
East. 

England and France at the same time paired off together. They 
concluded a treaty, by which they bound themselves to observe neu- 
trality with respect to the German war. Thus the coalitions on both 
sides were dissolved; and the original enemies, Austria and Prussia, 
remained alone confronting each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, and was 
less exhausted by hostilities; yet it seemed hardly possible that Austria 
could effect alone what she had in vain attempted to effect when sup- 
ported by France on the one side, and by Russia on the other. Dan- 
ger also began to menace the Imperial house from another quarter. 
The Ottoman Porte held threatening language, and a hundred thou- 
sand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of Hungary. The proud 
and revengeful spirit of the Empress Queen at length gave way; and, 
in February 1763, the peace of Hubertsburg put an end to the con- 
flict which had, during seven years, devastated Germany. The King 
ceded nothing. The whole Continent in arms had proved unable to 
tear Silesia from that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was beyond the 
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reach of envy. If he had not made conquests as vast as those of 
Alexander, of Cesar, and of Napoleon, if he had not, on fields of 
battle, enjoyed the constant success of Marlborough and Wellington, 
he had yet given an example unrivalled in history of what capacity 
and resolution can effect aginst the greatest superiority of power, and 
the utmost spirit of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, after an 
absence of more than six years. The streets were brilliantly lighted 
up; and, as he passed along in an open carriage, with Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at his side, the multitude saluted him with loud praises and 
blessings. He was moved by those marks of attachment, and repeat- 
edly exclaimed “Long live my dear people! Long live my children!” 
Yet, even in the midst of that gay spectacle, he could not but perceive 
everywhere the traces of destruction and decay. The city had been 
more than once plundered. The population had considerably dimin- 
ished. Berlin, however, had suffered little when compared with most 
parts of the kingdom. The ruin of private fortunes, the distress of 
all ranks, was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost every 
province had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with merci- 
less ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on Silesia. Tens of 
thousands of Cossacks had been let loose on Pomerania and Branden- 
burg. The mere contributions levied by the invaders amounted, it was 
said, to more than a hundred millions of dollars; and the value of 
what they extorted was probably much less than the value of what 
they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated. The very seed-corn had 
been devoured in the madness of hunger. Famine, and contagious 
maladies produced by famine, had swept away the herds and flocks; 
and there was reason to fear that a great pestilence among the human 
race was likely to follow in the train of that tremendous war. Near 
fifteen thousand houses had been burned to the ground. The popu- 
lation of the kingdom had in seven years decreased to the frightful 
extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the males capable of bearing arms 
had actually perished on the field of battle. In some districts, no 
labourers, except women, were seen in the fields at harvest-time. In 
others, the traveller passed shuddering through a succession of silent 
villages, in which not a single inhabitant remained. The currency 
had been debased; the authority of laws and magistrates had been 
suspended; the whole social system was deranged. For, during that 
convulsing struggle, everything that was not military violence was 
anarchy. Even the army was disorganized. Some great generals, and 
a crowd of excellent officers, had fallen, and it had been impossible to 
supply their place. The difficulty of finding recruits had, towards the 
close of the war, been so great, that selection and rejection was im- 
possible. Whole battalions were composed of deserters or of pris- 
oners. It was hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and in- 
dustry would repair the ruin produced by seven years of havoc. One 
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consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. No debt had been in- 
curred. The burdens of the war had been terrible, almost insupport- 
able; but no arrear was ieft to embarrass the finances in time of peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accompanied Fred- 
erick to the close of his career as a warrior. Possibly, when these 
Memoirs are completed, we may resume the consideration of his char- 
acter, and give some account of his domestic and foreign policy, and 
of his private habits, during the many years of tranquillity which 
followed the Seven Years’ War. 


ESSAYS BY 
CARDINAL JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


(John Henry Newman, English Cardinal, son of a banker was born in 
1801. Educated at a private school, at Trinity College and at Oxford, he 
was elected Fellow of the Oriel and later became a tutor. Losing his 
position because of disputes, he travelled abroad, returning to England 
and became leader of the Oxford Movement. He was a big influence in 
Oxford in the later years. Doubting the position of the Anglican Church, 
he joined the Roman communion in 1845. Ordained priest, he held various 
positions in England and became rector of the Catholic University, in Dub- 
lin, 1854. He wrote various works and finally was made cardinal, 1879. 
He died in the year 1890). 


THE SCOPE AND-NATURE UNIV ERSDUEY 
EDUCATION 


DISCOURSE I 
THEOLOGY A BRANCH OF KNOWLEDGE 


In addressing myself, gentlemen, to the consideration of a question 
which has excited so much interested, and elicited so much discussion 
at the present day, as that of University Education, I feel some ex- 
planation is due from me for supposing, after such high ability and 
wide experience have been brought to bear upon it, that any field re- 
mains for the additional labours either of a disputant or of an in- 
quirer. If, nevertheless, I still venture to ask permission to continue 
the discussion, already so protracted, it is because the subject of Lib- 
eral Education, and of the principles on which it must be conducted, 
has ever had a hold upon my own mind; and because I have lived the 
greater part of my life in a place which has all that time been occupied 
in a series of controversies among its inmates and with strangers, and 
of measures, experimental or definitive, bearing upon it. About fifty 
years since, the Protestant University, of which I was so long a mem- 
ber, after a century of inactivity, at length was roused, at a time when 
(as I may say) it was giving no education at all to the youth com- 
mitted to its keeping, to a sense of the responsibilities which its pro- 
fession and its station involved, and it presents to us the singular 
example of an heterogeneous and an independent body of men, setting 
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about a work of self-reformation, not from any pressure of public 
opinion, but because it was fitting and right to undertake it. Its initial 
efforts, begun and carried on amid many obstacles, were met from 
without, as often happens in such cases, by ungenerous and jealous 
criticisms, which, at the very moment that they were urged, were 
beginning to be unjust. Controversy did but bring out more clearly 
to its own apprehension the views on which its reformation was pro- 
ceeding, and throw them into a philosophical form. The course of 
beneficial changes made progress, and what was at first but the result 
of individual energy and an act of the academical corporation, grad- 
ually became popular, and was taken up and carried out by the sep- 
arate collegiate bodies, of which the University is composed. This 
was the first stage of the controversy. Years passed away, and then 
political adversaries arose against it, and the system of education 
which it had established was a second time assailed; but still, since that 
contest was conducted for the most part through the medium, not of 
political acts, but of treatises and pamphlets, it happened as before that 
the threatened dangers, in the course of their repulse, did but afford 
fuller development and more exact delineation to the principles of 
which the University was the representative. 

In the former of these two controversies the charge brought against 
its studies was their remoteness from the occupations and duties of 
life, to which they are the formal introduction, or, in other words, 
their inutility; in the latter, it was their connection with a particular 
form of belief, or, in other words, their religious exclusiveness. 

Living then so long as a witness, though hardly as an actor, in 
these scenes of intellectual conflict, I am able, gentlemen, to bear wit- 
ness to views of University Education, without authority indeed in 
themselves, but not without value to a Catholic, and less familiar to 
him, as I conceive, than they deserve to be. And, while an argument 
originating in the controversies to which I have referred, may be 
serviceable at this season to that great cause in which we are here 
so especially interested, to me personally it will afford satisfaction of 
a peculiar kind; for, though it has been my lot for many years to 
take a prominent, sometimes a presumptuous, part in theological 
discussions, yet the natural turn of my mind carries me off to trains 
of thought like those which I am now about to open, which, important 
though they be for Catholic objects, and admitting of a Catholic 
treatment, are sheltered from the extreme delicacy and peril which at- 
tach to disputations directly bearing on the subject-matter of Divine 

lation. ? : ; 
antes are several reasons why I should open the discussion with a 
reference to the lesson with which past years have supplied me. One 
reason is this: It would concern me, gentlemen, were I supposed to 
have got up my opinions for the occasion. This, indeed, would have 
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been no reflection on me personally, supposing I were persuaded of 
their truth, when at length addressing myself to the inquiry; but it 
would have destroyed, of course, the force of my testimony, and de- 
prived such arguments, as I might adduce, of that moral persuasive- 
ness which attends on tried and sustained conviction. It would have 
made me seem the advocate, rather than the cordial and deliberate 
maintainer and witness, of the doctrines which I was to support; and, 
though it might be said to evidence the faith I reposed in the prac- 
tical judgment of the Church, and the intimate concurrence of my 
own reason with the course she had authoritatively sanctioned, and the 
devotion with which I could promptly put myself at her disposal, it 
would have cast suspicion on the validity of reasonings and conclu- 
sions which rested on no independent inquiry, and appealed to no past 
experience. In that case it might have been plausibly objected by op- 
ponents that I was the serviceable expedient of an emergency, and 
never could be more than ingenious and adroit in the management of 
an argument which was not my own, and which I was sure to forget 
again as readily as I had mastered it. But this is not so. The views 
to which I have referred have grown into my whole system of thought, 
and are, as it were, part of myself. Many changes has my mind gone 
through: here it has known no variation or vacillation of opinion, 
and though this by itself is no proof of truth, it puts a seal upon con- 
viction and is a justification of earnestness and zeal. The principles, 
which I am now to set forth under the sanction of the Catholic 
Church, were my profession at that early period of my life, when re- 
ligion was to me more a matter of feeling and experience than of faith. 
They did but take greater hold upon me, as I was introduced to the rec- 
ords of Christian Antiquity, and approached in sentiment and desire to 
Catholicism; and my sense of their truth has been increased with the 
events of every year since I have been brought within its pale. 

And here I am brought to a second and more important reason for 
referring, on this occasion, to the conclusions at which Protestants 
have arrived on the subject of Liberal Education; and it is as follows: 
Let it be observed, then, that the principles on which I would conduct 
it are attainable, as I have already implied, by the mere experience of 
life. They do not come simply of theology; they imply no supernat- 
ural discernment; they have no special connection with Revelation; 
they almost arise out of the nature of the case; they are dictated by 
merely human prudence and wisdom, though a divine illumination be 
absent, and they are recognised by common sense, even where self- 
interest is not present to quicken it; and, therefore, though true, and 
just, and good in themselves, they imply nothing whatever as to the 
religious procession of those who maintain them. They may be held 
by Protestants as well as by Catholics; nay, there is reason to antici- 
pate that in certain times and places they will be more thoroughly in- 
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vestigated, and better understood, and held more firmly by protestants 
than by ourselves. 5 a 

It is natural to expect this from the very circumstance that the 
philosophy of Education is founded on truths in the natural order. 
Where the sun shines bright, in the warm climate of the south, the 
natives of the place know little of safeguards against cold and wet. 
They have, indeed, bleak and piercing blasts; they have chill and pour- 
ing rain, but only now and then, for a day or a week; they bear the 
inconvenience as they best may, but they have not made it an art to 
repel it; it is not worth their while; the science of calefaction and 
ventilation is reserved for the north. It is in this way that Catholics 
stand relatively to Protestants in the science of Education; Protestants 
depending on human means solely, are led to make the most of them: 
the sole resource is to use what they have; “Knowledge is” their 
“power” and nothing else; they are the anxious cultivators of a rugged 
soil. It is otherwise with us; “funes ceciderunt mihi in preclaris.” 
We have a goodly inheritance. This is apt to cause us (I do not mean 
to rely too much on prayer, and the Divine Blessing, for that is 
impossible; but) we sometimes forget that we shall please Him best, 
and get most from Him, when, according to the Fable, we “put our 
shoulder to the wheel,’ when we use what we have by nature to the 
utmost, at the same time that we look out for what is beyond nature 
in the confidence of faith and hope. However, we are sometimes 
tempted to let things take their course, as if they would in one way or 
another turn up right at last for certain; and so we go on, living from 
hand to mouth, getting into difficulties and getting out of them, suc- 
ceeding certainly on the whole, but with failure in detail which might 
be avoided, and with much of imperfection or inferiority in our ap- 
pointments and plans, and much disappointment, discouragement, and 
collision of opinion in consequence. If this be in any measure the 
state of the case, there is certainly so far a reason for availing our- 
selves of the investigations and experience of those who are not Cath- 
olics, when we have to address ourselves to the subject of Liberal 
Education. 

Nor is there surely anything derogatory to the position of a Catholic 
in such a proceeding. The Church has ever appealed and deferred to 
witnesses and authorities external to herself, in those matters in which 
she thought they had means of forming a judgment: and that on the 
principle, Cuique in sau arte credendum. She has even used unbe- 
lievers and pagans in evidence of her truth, as far as their testimony 
went. She avails herself of scholars, critics, and antiquarians, who 
are not of her communion. She has worded her theological teaching 
in the phraseology of Aristotle; Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotian, 
Origen, Eusebius, and Apollinaris, all more or less heterodox, have 
supplied materials for primitive exegetics. St. Cyprian called Ter- 
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tullian his master; St. Augustin refers to Ticonius; Bossuet, in mod- 
ern times, complimented the labours of the Anglican Bull; the Bene- 
dictine editors of the Fathers are familiar with the labours of Fell, 
Ussher, Pearson, and Beveridge. Pope Benedict XIV. cites accord- 
ing to the occasion the works of Protestants without reserve, and the 
late French collection of Christian Apologists contains the writings of 
Locke, Burnet, Tillotson, and Paley. If, then, I come forward in any 
degree as borrowing the views of certain Protestant schools on the 
point which is to be discussed, I do so, gentlemen, as believing, first, 
that the Catholic Church has ever, in the plentitude of her divine 
illumination, made use of whatever truth or wisdom she has found in 
their teaching or their measures; and next, that in particular times 
or places her children are likely to profit from external suggestions 
or lessons, which cannot be considered necessary for herself. 

And here I may mention a third reason for appealing at the outset 
to the proceedings of Protestant bodies in regard to Liberal Educa- 
tion. It will serve to intimate the mode in which I propose to handle 
my subject altogether. Observe then, gentlemen, I have no intention, 
in anything I shall say, of bringing into the argument the authority of 
the Church, or any authority at all; but I shall consider the question 
simply on the grounds of human reason and human wisdom. I am 
investigating in the abstract, and am determining what is in itself 
tight and true. For the moment I know nothing, so to say, of history. 
I take things as I find them; I have no concern with the past; I find 
myself here; I set myself to the duties I find here; I set myself to 
further, by every means in my power, doctrines and views, true in 
themselves, recognised by Catholics as such, familiar to my own mind; 
and to do this quite apart from the consideration of questions which 
have been determined without me and before me. I am here the ad- 
vocate and the minister of a certain great principle; yet not merely 
advocate and minister, else had I not been here at all. It has been 
my previous keen sense and hearty reception of that principle, that has 
been at once the cause, as I must suppose, of my selection, and the 
ground of my acquiescence. I am told on authority that a principle 
is necessary, which I have ever felt to be true. And I argue in its 
behalf on its own merits, the authority, which brings me here, being 
my reason for arguing, but not the ground of my argument itself. 

And a fourth reason is here suggested for consulting the history of 
Protestant institutions, when I am going to speak of the object and 
nature of University Education. It will serve to remind you, gentle- 
men, that I am concerned with questions, not of immutable truth, but 
of practice and expedience. It would ill have become me to undertake 
a subject, on which points of dispute have arisen among persons so 
far above me in authority and name, in relation to a state of society, 
about which I have so much to learn, if it involved an appeal to sacred 
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truth, or the determination of some imperative rule of conduct. It 
would have been presumptuous in me so to have acted, nor am I so 
acting. Even the question of the union of Theology with the secular 
Sciences, which is its religious side, simple as it is of solution in the 
abstract, has, according to difference of circumstances, been at differ- 
ent times differently decided. Necessity has no law, and experience is 
often one form of necessity. It is no principle with sensible men, of 
whatever cast of opinion, to do always what is abstractedly best. 
Where no direct duty forbids, we may be obliged to do, as being best 
under circumstances, what we murmur and rise against, while we do 
it. We see that to attempt more is to effect less; that we must accept 
so much, or gain nothing; and so perforce we reconcile ourselves to 
what we would have far otherwise, if we could. Thus a system of 
what is called Mixed Education, in which Theology and the Sciences 
are taught separately, may, in a particular place or time, be the least 
of evils; it may be of long standing; it may be dangerous to meddle 
with; it may be professedly a temporary arrangement; it may be 
under a process of improvement; its disadvantages may be neutralised 
by the persons by whom, or the provisions under which, it is adminis- 
tered. 

Hence it was, that in the early ages the Church allowed her children 
to attend the heathen schools for the acquisition of secular accom- 
plishments, where, as no one can doubt, evils existed, at least as great 
as can attend on Mixed Education now. The gravest Fathers recom- 
mend for Christian youth the use of Pagan masters; the most saintly 
Bishop and most authoritative Doctors had been sent in their adoles- 
cence by Christian parents to Pagan lecture halls. And, not to take 
other instances, at this very time, and in this very country, as regards 
at least the poorer classes of the community, whose secular acquire- 
ments ever must be limited, it has seemed best to the Irish Bishops, 
under the circumstances, to suffer the introduction into the country 
of a system of Mixed Education in the schools called National. Such 
a state of things, however, is passing away; as regards University 
education at least, the highest authority has now decided that the 
plan, which is abstractedly best, is in this time and country also most 
expedient. 

This is the branch of my subject of which I propose first to enter, 
and I do so without further delay. It is one of the two questions, on 
which the Protestant controversies turned to which I have alluded. 
The earlier of them was the inutility of Oxford education, the latter 
was its exclusiveness; in the former it was debated whether Liberal 
Knowledge should have the foremost place in University teaching ; 
in the latter, whether Theology should be excluded. I am to begin 


with the latter. 
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It is the fashion just now, gentlemen, as you very well know, to 
erect so-called Universities, without making any provision in them at 
all for Theological chairs. Institutions of this kind exist both here 
and in England. Such a procedure, though defended by writers of 
the generation just passed with much plausible argument and not a 
little wit, seems to me an intellectual absurdity; and my reason for 
saying so runs, with whatever abruptness, into the form of a syllo- 
gism:—A University, I should lay down, by its very name professes to 
teach universal knowledge: Theology is surely a branch of knowledge: 
how then is it possible to profess all branches of knowledge, and yet to 
exclude not the meanest, nor the narrowest, of the number? I do 
not see that either premiss of this argument is open to exception. 

As to the range of University teaching, certainly the very name 
is inconsistent with restrictions of any kind. Whatever was the origi- 
nal reason of its adoption, which is unknown, I am only putting 
on its popular, its recognised sense, when I say that a University 
should teach universal knowledge. That there is a real necessity for 
this universal teaching in the highest schools of intellect, I will show 
by-and-by; here it is sufficient to say that such universality is con- 
sidered by writers on the subject as the very characteristic of a 
University, as contrasted with other seats of learning. Thus John- 
son, in his Dictionary, defines it to be “a school where all arts and 
faculties are taught; and Mosheim, writing as an historian, says that, 
before the rise of the University of Paris,—for instance, at Padua, or 
Salamanca, or Cologne,—‘the whole circle of sciences then known was 
not taught;” but that the school of Paris, “which exceeded all others 
in various respects, as well as in the number of teachers and students, 
was the first to embrace all the arts and sciences, and therefore first 
became a University.” 

If, with other authors, we consider the word to be derived from 
the invitation which is held out by a University to students of every 
kind, the result is the same; for, if certain branches of knowledge 
were excluded, those students of course would be excluded also, who 
desired to pursue them. 

Is it, then, logically consistent in a seat of learning to call itself 
a University, and to exclude Theology from the number of its studies ? 
And again, is it wonderful that Catholics, even in the view of reason, 
putting aside faith or religious duty, should be dissatisfied with exist- 
ing institutions, which profess to be Universities, and refuse to teach 
Theology; and that they should in consequence desire to possess seats 
of learning, which are, not only more Christian, but more philoso- 
phical in their construction, and larger and deeper in their provisions? 

But this, of course, is to assume that Theology is a science, and 
an important one: so I will throw my argument into another form. 
I say, then, that if a University be, from the nature of the case, a 
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place of instruction, where universal knowledge is professed, and if 
in a certain University, so called, the subject of Religion is ex- 
cluded, one of two conclusions is inevitable,—either, on the one hand, 
that the province of Religion is very barren of real knowledge, or, 
on the other hand, that in such University one special and important 
branch of knowledge is omitted. I say the advocate of such an insti- 
tution must say this, or he must say that; he must own, either that 
little or nothing is known about the Supreme Being, or that his seat 
of learning calls itself what it is not. This is the thesis which I lay 
down, and on which I shall insist in the remainder of this Discourse. 
I repeat, such a compromise between religious parties, as is involved 
in the establishment of a University which makes no religious pro- 
fession, implies that those parties severally consider,—not indeed 
that their own respective opinions are trifles in a moral and practical 
point of view—of course not; but certainly as much as this, that they 
are not knowledge. Did they in their hearts believe that their private 
views of religion, whatever they are, were absolutely and objectively 
true, it is inconceivable that they would so insult them as to consent to 
their omission in an Institution which is bound, from the nature of 
the case—from its idea and its name—to make a profession of all 
sorts of knowledge whatever. 

I think this will be found to be no matter of words. I allow then 
fully, that, when men combine together for any common object, they 
are obliged, as a matter of course, in order to secure the advantages 
accruing from united action, to sacrifice many of their private opinions 
and wishes and to drop the minor differences, as they are commonly 
called, which exist between man and man. No two persons perhaps 
are to be found, however intimate, however congenial in tastes and 
judgments, however eager to have one heart and one soul, but must 
deny themselves, for the sake of each other, much which they like or 
desire, if they are to live together happily. Compromise, in a large 
sense of the word, is the first principle of combination; and any one 
who insists on enjoying his rights to the full, and his opinions with- 
out toleration for his neighbour’s and his own way in things, will soon 
have all things altogether to himself, and no one to share them with 
him. But most true as this confessedly is. Still there is an obvious 
limit, on the other hand, to these compromises, necessary as they are; 
and this is found in the proviso, that the differences surrendered 
should be but “minor,” or that there should be no sacrifice of the main 
object of the combination, in the concessions which are mutually made. 
Any sacrifice which compromises that object is destructive of the 
principle of the combination, and no one who would be consistent can 
be a party to it. se 

Thus, for instance, if men of various religious denominations join 
together for the dissemination of what are called “evangelical” tracts, 
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it is under the belief that, the object of their uniting, as recognised 
on all hands, being the spiritual benefit of their neighbours, no re- 
ligious exhortation, whatever be its character, can essentially interfere 
with that benefit, which is founded upon the Lutheran doctrine of 
Justification. If, again, they agree together in printing and circulat- 
ing the Protestant Bible, it is because they, one and all, hold to the 
principle, that, however serious be their differences of religious senti- 
ment, such differences fade away before one great principle, which 
that circulation symbolises—that the Bible, the whole Bible, and noth- 
ing but the Bible, is the religion of Protestants. On the contrary, 
if the committee of some such association inserted tracts into the 
copies of the said Bible which they sold, and tracts in recommendation 
of the Athanasian Creed or the merit of good works, I conceive any 
subscribing member would have a just right to complain of a pro- 
ceeding, which compromised both the principle of Private Judgment 
and the doctrine of justification by Faith only. These instances are 
sufficient to illustrate my general position, that coalitions and com- 
prehensions for an object, have their life in the prosecution of that 
object, and cease to have any meaning as soon as that object is com- 
promised or disparaged. 

When, then, a number of persons come forward, not as politicians, 
not as diplomatists, lawyers, traders, or speculators, but with the 
one object of advancing Universal Knowledge, much we may allow 
them to sacrifice—ambition, reputation, leisure, comfort, gold, one 
thing they may not sacrifice——Knowledge itself. Knowledge being 
their object, they need not of course insist on their own private views 
about ancient or modern history, or national prosperity, or the balance 
of power; they need not of course shrink from the co-operation of 
those who hold the opposite views; but stipulate they must that 
Knowledge itself is not compromised;—and as to those views, of 
whatever kind, which they do allow to be dropped, it is plain they 
consider such to be opinions, and nothing more, however dear, how- 
ever important to themselves personally; opinions ingenious, ad- 
mirable, pleasurable, beneficial, expedient, but not worthy the name 
of Knowledge of Science. Thus no one would insist on the Malthu- 
sian teaching being a sine qué non in a seat of learning, who did not 
think it simply ignorance not to be a Malthusian; and no one would 
consent to drop the Newtonian theory, who thought it to be proved 
true, in the same sense as the existence of the sun and moon is true. 
If, then, in an Institution which professes all knowledge, nothing is 
professed, nothing is taught about the Supreme Being, it is fair to 
infer that every individual in the number of those who advocate that 
Institution, supposing him consistent, distinctly holds that nothing is 
known for certain about the Supreme Being; nothing such, as to 
have any claim to be regarded as an accession to the stock of general 
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knowledge existing in the world. If, on the other hand, it turns out 
that something considerable is known about the Supreme Being, 
whether from Reason or Revelation, then the Institution in question 
professes every science, and yet leaves out the foremost of them. 
In a word, strong as may appear the assertion, I do not see how I 
can avoid making it, and bear with me, gentlemen, while I do so, viz., 
such an Institution cannot be what it professes, if there be a God. 
I do not wish to declaim; but by the very force of the terms, it is 
very plain, that a Divine Being and such a University cannot co- 
exist. 

Still, however, this may seem to many an abrupt conclusion, and 
will not be acquiesced in: what answer, gentlemen, will be made to 
it? Perhaps this:—It will be said, that there are different kinds of 
spheres of Knowledge, human, divine, sensible, intellectual, and the 
like; and that a University certainly takes in all varieties of knowl- 
edge in its own line, but still that it has a line of its own. It con- 
templates, it occupies a certain order, a certain platform, of Knowl- 
edge. I understand the remark; but I own to you, gentlemen, I do 
not understand how it can be made to apply to the matter in hand. 
I cannot so construct my definition of the subject-matter of University 
Knowledge, and so draw my boundary lines around it, as to include 
therein the other sciences commonly studied at Universities, and to 
exclude the science of Religion. Are we to limit our idea of Uni- 
versity Knowledge by the evidence of our senses? then we exclude 
history; by testimony? we exclude metaphysics; by abstract reason- 
ing? we exclude physics. Is not the being of a God reported to us 
by testimony, handed down by history, inferred by an inductive proc- 
ess, brought home to us by metaphysical necessity, urged on us by 
the suggestions of our conscience? It is a truth in the natural order, 
as well as in the supernatural. So much for its origin; and, when 
obtained, what is it worth? Is it a great truth or a small one? Is 
it a comprehensive truth? Say that no other religious idea what- 
ever were given but it, and you have enough to fill the mind; you 
have at once a whole dogmatic system. The word “God” is a Theol- 
ogy in itself, indivisibly one, inexhaustibly various, from the vastness 
and the simplicity of its meaning. Admit a God, and you introduce 
among the subjects of your knowledge, a fact encompassing, closing 
in upon, absorbing, every other fact conceivable. How can we in- 
vestigate any part of any order of Knowledge, and stop short of that 
which enters into every order? All true principles run over with it, all 
phenomena converge to it; it is truly the First and the Last. In word 
indeed, and in idea, it is easy enough to divide Knowledge into human 
and divine, secular and religious, and to lay down that we will ad- 
dress ourselves to the one without interfering with the other; but 
it is impossible in fact. Granting that divine truth differs in kind 
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from human, so do human truths differ in kind one from another. 
If the knowledge of the Creator is in a different order from knowl- 
edge of the creature, so, in like manner, metaphysical science is in a 
different order from physical, physics from history, history from 
ethics. You will soon break up into fragments the whole circle of 
secular knowledge, if you begin the mutilation with divine. 

I have been speaking simply of Natural Theology; my argument 
of course is stronger when I go on to Revelation. Let the doctrine 
of the Incarnation be true: is it not at once of the nature of an his- 
torical fact, and of a metaphysical? Let it be true that there are 
Angels; how is this not a point of knowledge in the same sense as 
the naturalist’s asseveration, that there are myriads of living things 
on the point of a needle? That the Earth is to be burned by fire, is, 
if true, as large a fact as that huge monsters once played amid its 
depths; that Antichrist is to come, is as categorical a heading to a 
chapter of history, as that Nero or Julian was Emperor of Rome; 
that a divine influence moves the will, is a subject of thought not 
more mysterious than the result of volition on the animal frame, which 
we admit as a fact in metaphysics. 

I do not see how it is possible for a philosophical mind, first, to 
believe these religious facts to be true; next, to consent to put them 
aside; and thirdly, in spite of this, to go on to profess to be teaching 
all the while de ommi scibili. No; if a man thinks in his heart that 
these religious facts are short of truth, are not true in the sense in 
which the fall of a stone to the earth is true, I understand his ex- 
cluding Religion from his University, though he professes other 
reasons for its exclusion. In that case the varieties of religious 
opinion under which he shelters his conduct, are not only his apology 
for publicly ignoring Religion, but a cause of his privately disbelieving 
it. He does not think that anything is known or can be known for 
certain, about the origin of the world or the end of man. 

This, I fear, is the conclusion to which intellects, clear, logical, 
and consistent, have come, or are coming, from the nature of the 
case; and, alas! in addition to this prima facie suspicion, there are 
actual tendencies in the same direction in Protestantism, viewed 
whether in its original idea, or again in the so-called Evangelical 
movement in these islands during the last century. The religious 
world, as it is styled, holds, generally speaking, that Religion con- 
sists, not in knowledge, but in feeling or sentiment. The old Catholic 
notion, which still lingers in the Established Church, was, that 
Faith was an intellectual act, its object truth, and its result knowl- 
edge. Thus if you look into the Anglican Prayer Book, you will find 
definite credenda, as well as definite agenda; but in proportion as 
the Lutheran leaven spread, it became fashionable to say that Faith 
was, not an acceptance of revealed doctrine, not an act of the in- 
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tellect, but a feeling, an emotion, an affection, an appetency; and, 
as this view of Faith obtained, so was the connection of Faith with 
Truth and knowledge more and more either forgotten or denied. At 
length the identity of this (so-called) spirtuality of heart and the 
virtue of Faith was acknowledged on all hands. Some men indeed 
disapproved the pietism in question, others admired it; but whether 
they admired or disapproved, both the one party and the other found 
themselves in agreement on the main point, viz—in considering that 
this really was in substance Religion, and nothing else; that Religion 
was based, not on argument, but on taste and sentiment, that nothing 
was objective, everything subjective, in doctrine. I say, even those 
who saw through the affectation in which the religious school of which 
I am speaking clad itself, still came to think that religion, as such, 
consisted in something short of intellectual exercises, viz., in the 
affections, in the imagination, in inward persuasions and consolations, 
in pleasurable sensations, sudden changes, and sublime fancies. They 
learned to believe and to take it for granted, that Religion was noth- 
ing beyond a supply of the wants of human nature, not an external 
fact and a work of God. There was, it appeared, a demand for Re- 
ligion, and therefore there was a supply; human nature could not 
do without Religion, any more than it could do without bread; a 
supply was absolutely necessary, good or bad, and, as in the case of the 
articles of daily sustenance, an article which was really inferior was 
better than none at all. Thus Religion was useful, venerable, beauti- 
ful, the sanction of order, the stay of government, the curb of self- 
will and self-indulgence, which the laws cannot reach: but, after all, 
on what was it based? Why, that was a question delicate to ask, and 
imprudent to answer; but if the truth must be spoken, however re- 
luctantly, the long and the short of the matter was this, that Religion 
was based on custom, on prejudice, on law, on education, on habit, on 
loyalty, on feudalism, on enlightened expedience, on many, many 
things, but not at all on reason; reason was neither its warrant, nor 
its instrument, and science had as little connection with it as with 
the fashions, or the state of the weather. 
You see, gentlemen, how a theory or philosophy, which began with 
the religious changes of the sixteenth century, has led to conclusions, 
which the authors of those changes would be the first to denounce, 
and has been taken up by that large and influential body which goes 
by the name of Liberal or Latitudinarian; and how, where it prevails, 
it is as unreasonable of course to demand for Religion a chair in a 
University, as to demand one for fine feeling, sense of honour, patriot- 
ism, gratitude, maternal affection, or good companionship, proposals 
which would be simply unmeaning. 
Now, in illustration of what I have been saying, I will appeal, in 
the first place, to a statement, but not merely so, to no mere politician, 
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no trader in places, or votes, or the stock market, but to a philosopher, 
to an orator, to one whose profession, whose aim, has ever been to 
cultivate the fair, the noble, and the generous. I cannot forget the 
celebrated discourse of the celebrated man to whom I am alluding; a 
man who is first in his peculiar walk; and who, moreover (which is 
much to my purpose), has had a share, as much as any one alive, 
in effecting the public recognition in these Islands of the principle of 
separating secular and religious knowledge. This brilliant thinker, 
during the years in which he was exerting himself in its behalf, made 
a speech or discourse, on occasion of a public solemnity; and in refer- 
ence to the bearing of general knowledge upon religious belief, he 
spoke as follows :— 

_ “As men,” he said, “will no longer suffer themselves to be led 
blindfold in ignorance, so will they no more yield to the vile principle 
of judging and treating their fellow-creatures, not according to the 
intrinsic merit of their actions, but according to the accidental and 
involuntary coincidence of their opinions. The great truth has 
finally gone forth to all the ends of the earth,’ and he prints it in 
capital letters, “that man shail no more render account to man for 
his belief, over which he has himself no control. Henceforward, noth- 
ing shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame any one for that 
which he can no more change, than he can the hue of his skin or the 
height of his stature.’ You see, gentlemen, if this philosopher is to de- 
cide the matter, religious ideas are just as far from being real, or rep- 
resenting anything beyond themselves, are as truly peculiarities, 
idiosyncrasies, accidents of the individual, as his having the stature 
of a Patagonian, of the features of a Negro. 

But perhaps this was the rhetoric of an excited moment. Far from 
it, gentlemen, or I should not have fastened on the words of a fertile 
mind, uttered so long ago. What Mr. Brougham laid down as a 
principle in 1825, resounds on all sides of us, with ever-growing 
confidence and success, in 1852. I open the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education for the years 1848-50, presented to both 
House of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, and I find one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, at p. 467 of the second volume, 
dividing “the topics usually embraced in the better class of primary 
schools” into four:—the knowledge of signs, as reading and writing; 
of facts, as geography and astronomy; of relations and laws, as mathe- 
matics; and lastly sentiment, such as poetry and music. Now, on first 
catching sight of this division, it occurred to me to ask myself, be- 
fore ascertaining the writer’s own resolution of the matter, under 
which of these four heads would fall Religion, or whether it fell 
under any of them. Did he put it aside as a thing too delicate and 
sacred to be enumerated with earthly studies? or did he distinctly 
contemplate it when he made his division? Anyhow, I could really 
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find a place for it under the first head, or the second, or the third — 
for it has to do with facts, since it tells of the Self-subsisting; it 
has to do with relations, for it tells of the Creator; it has to do with 
signs, for it tells of the due manner of speaking of Him. There was 
just one head of the division to which I could not refer it, viz., to 
sentiment; for, I suppose, music and poetry, which are the writer’s 
own examples of sentiment, have not much to do with Truth, which 
is the main object of Religion. Judge then my surprise, gentlemen, 
when I found the fourth was the very head selected by the writer 
of the Report in question, as the special receptacle of religious topics. 
“The inculcation of sentiment,” he says, “embraces reading in its 
higher sense, poetry, music, together with moral and religious educa- 
tion.” What can be clearer than that, in this writer’s idea (whom 
I am far from introducing for his own sake, because I have no wish 
to hurt the feelings of the gentleman, who is but exerting himself 
zealously in the discharge of anxious duties; I do but introduce him as 
an illustration of the wide-spreading school of thought to which he 
belongs), what, I say, can more clearly prove than a candid avowal 
like this, that, in the view of that school, Religion is not knowledge, 
has nothing whatever to do with knowledge, and is excluded from a 
University course of instruction, not simply because the exclusion 
cannot be helped, from political or social obstacles, but because it 
has no business there at all, because it is to be considered a mere 
taste, sentiment, opinion, and nothing more? 

The writer avows this conclusion himself, in the explanation into 
which he presently enters, in which he says: “According to the classi- 
fication proposed, the essential idea of all religious Education will 
consist in the direct cultivation of the feelings.’””’ What we con- 
template, then, what we aim at, when we give a religious Educa- 
tion, is, it seems, not to impart any knowledge whatever, but to satisfy 
anyhow desires which will arise after the Unseen in spite of us, to 
provide the mind with a means of self-command, to impress on it 
the beautiful ideas which saints and sages have struck out, to em- 
bellish it with the bright hues of a celestial piety, to teach it the 
poetry of devotion, the music of well-ordered affections, and the 
luxury of doing good. As for the intellect, its exercise happens to 
be unavoidable, whenever moral impressions are made, from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and it varies in its conclusions with the 
pecularities of the individual. Something like this seems to be the 
writer’s meaning, but we need not pry into its finer issues in order 
to gain a distinct view of its general bearing; and taking it, as I think 
we fairly may take it, as a specimen of the philosophy of the day, as 
adopted by those who are not conscious unbelievers, or open scoffers, 
I consider it amply explains how it comes to pass that this day’s. 
philosophy sets up a system of universal knowledge, and teaches of 
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plants, and earth, and creeping things, and beasts, and gasec, about 
the crust of the earth and the changes of the atmosphere, about sun, 
moon, and stars, about man and his doings, about the history of the 
world, about sensation, memory, and the passions, about duty, about 
cause and effect, about all things imaginable, except one—and that 
is, about Him that made all things, about God. I say the reason is 
plain because they consider knowledge, as regards the creature, is 
illimitable, but impossible or helpless as regards the being and at- 
tributes and works of the Creator. 

Here, however, it may be objected to me that this representation 
is certainly extreme, for the school in question does, in fact, lay great 
stress on the evidence afforded by the creation, to the Being and At- 
tributes of the Creator. I may be referred, for instance, to the words 
of one of the speakers on a memorable occasion. At the very time 
of laying the first stone of the University of London, I confess it, a 
learned person, since elevated to the Protestant See of Durham, which 
he still fills, opened the proceedings with prayer. He addressed the 
Deity, as the authoritative Report informs us, “the whole surround- 
ing assembly standing uncovered in solemn silence.” “Thou,” he said, 
in the name of all present, “Thou hast constructed the vast fabric 
of the universe in so wonderful a manner, so arranged its motions, 
and so formed its productions, that the contemplation and study of 
Thy works exercise at once the mind in the pursuit of human science, 
and lead it onwards to Divine truth.’ Here is apparently a distinct 
recognition that there is such a thing as Truth in the province of 
Religion; and, did the passage stand by itself, and were it the only 
means we possessed of ascertaining the sentiments of the powerful 
body whom this distinguished person there represented, it would, as 
far as it goes, be satisfactory. I admit it; and I admit also the recog- 
nition of the Being and certain Attributes of the Deity, contained in 
the writings of the gifted person whom I have already quoted, whose 
genius, versatile and multiform as it is, in nothing has been so con- 
stant, as in its devotion to the advancement of knowledge, scientific 
and literary. He then, in his “Discourse of the objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of science,” after variously illustrating what he terms 
its “gratifying treats,” crowns the catalogue with mention of “the 
highest of all our gratifications in the contemplation of science,” 
which he proceeds to explain thus :— 

“We are raised by them,” says he, “to an understanding of the 
infinite wisdom and goodness which the Creator has displayed in all 
His works. Not a step can be taken in any direction,” he continues, 
“without perceiving the most extraordinary traces of design; and 
the skill, everywhere conspicuous, is calculated in so vast a proportion 
of instances to promote the happiness of living creatures, and es- 
pecially of ourselves, that we can feel no hesitation in concluding, that, 
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if we know the whole scheme of Providence, every part would be in 
harmony with a plan of absolute benevolence. Independent, how- 
ever, of this most consoling inference, the deltght is inexpressible, of 
being able to follow, as it were, with our eyes, the marvellous works 
of the Great Architect of Nature, to trace the unbounded power and 
exquisite skill which are exhibited in the most minute, as well as the 
mightiest parts of His system. The pleasure derived from this study 
is unceasing, and so various, that it never tires the appetite. But 
it is unlike the low gratifications of sense in another respect: it ele- 
vates and refines our nature, while those hurt the health, debase the 
understanding, and corrupt the feelings; it teaches us to look upon all 
earthly objects as insignificant and below our notice, except the pur- 
suit of knowledge and the cultivation of virtue, that is to say, the strict 
performance of our duty in every relation of society; and it gives a 
dignity and importance to the enjoyment of life, which the frivolous 
and the grovelling cannot even comprehend.” 

Such are the words of this prominent champion of Mixed Educa- 
tion. If logical inference be, as it undoubtedly is, an instrument of 
truth, surely, it may be answered to me, in admitting the possibility 
of inferring the Divine Being and Attributes from the phenomena 
of nature, he distinctly admits a basis of truth for the doctrines of 
Religion. 

I wish, gentlemen, to give these representations their full weight, 
both from the gravity of the question, and the consideration due to the 
persons whom I am arraigning; but, before I can feel sure I under- 
stand them, I must ask an abrupt question. When I am told, then, 
by the partisans of Universities without Theological teaching, that 
human science leads to belief in a Supreme Being, without denying 
the fact, nay, as a Catholic, with full conviction of it, nevertheless I 
am obliged to ask the statement means in their mouths, what they, 
the speakers, understand by the word “God.” Let me not be thought 
offensive, if I question, whether it means the same thing on the two 
sides of the controversy. With us Catholics, as with the first race 
of Protestants, as with Mahometans, and all Theists, the word con- 
tains, as I have already said, a theology in itself. At the risk of 
anticipating what I shall have occasion to insist upon in my next 
Discourse, let me say that, according to the teaching of Monotheism, 
God is an Individual, Self-dependent, All-perfect, Unchangeable Be- 
ing; intelligent, living personal, and present; almighty, all-seeing, all- 
remembering; between whom and His creatures there is an infinite 
gulf; who has no origin, who is all-sufficient for Himself; who created 
and upholds the universe; who will judge every one of us, sooner or 
later, according to that Law of right and wrong which He has written 
on our hearts. He is One who is sovereign over, operative amidst, 
independent of, the appointments which He has made; One in whose 
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hands are all things, who has a purpose in every event, and a standard 
for every deed, and thus has relations of His own towards the subject- 
matter of each particular science which the book of knowledge un- 
folds; who has with an adorable, never-ceasing energy mixed Him- 
self up with all the history of creation, the constitution of nature, the 
course of the world, the origin of society, the fortunes of nations, 
the action of the human mind; and who thereby necessarily becomes 
the subject-matter of a science, far wider and more noble than any 
of those which are included in the circle of secular Education. 

This is the doctrine which belief in a God implies: if it means 
anything, it means all this, and cannot keep from meaning all this, and 
a great deal more; and, even though there were nothing in the re- 
ligious tenets of the last three centuries to disparage dogmatic truth, 
still, even then, I should have difficulty in believing that a doctrine 
so mysterious, so peremptory, approved itself as a matter of course 
to educated men of this day, who gave their minds attentively to con- 
sider it. Rather, in a state of society such as ours, in which authority, 
prescription, tradition, habit, moral instinct, and the divine influences 
go for nothing, in which patience of thought, and depth and consist- 
ency of view, are scorned as subtle and scholastic, in which free dis- 
cusion and fallible judgment are prized as the birthright of each 
individual, I must be excused if I exercise towards this age, as re- 
gards its belief in this doctrine, some portion of that scepticism which 
it exercises itself towards every received but unscrutinised assertion 
whatever. I cannot take it for granted, I must have it brought home 
to me by tangible evidence, that the spirit of the age means by the 
Supreme Being what Catholics mean. Nay, it would be a relief to my 
mind to gain some ground of assurance, that the parties influenced by 
that spirit had, I will not say, a true apprehension of God, but even so 
much as the idea of what a true apprehension is. 

Nothing is easier than to use the word, and mean nothing by it. 
The heathens used to say, “God wills,” when they meant “Fate”; 
“God provides,” when they meant “Chance”; “God acts,’ when they 
meant “Instinct” or “Sense”; and “God is everywhere,” when they 
meant “the Soul of Nature.” The Almighty is something infinitely 
different from a principle, or a centre of action, or a quality, or a 
generalisation of phenomena. If, then, by the word, you do but mean 
a Being who has contrived the world and keeps it in order, who acts 
in it, but only in the way of general Providence, who acts towards us 
but only through what are called laws of Nature, who is more certain 
not to act at all than to act independent of those laws, who is known 
and approached indeed, but only through the medium of those laws; 
such a God it is not difficult for any one to conceive, not difficult for 
any one to endure. If, I say, as you would revolutionise society, so 
you would revolutionise heaven, if you have changed the divine 
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sovereignty into a sort of constitutional monarchy, in which the 
Throne has honour and ceremonial enough, but cannot issue the most 
ordinary command except through legal fornis and precedents, and 
with the counter-signature of a minister, then belief in a God is no 
more than an acknowledgment of existing, sensible powers and phe- 
nomena, which none but an idiot can deny. If the Supreme Being 
is powerful or skillful, just so far forth as the telescope shows power, 
and the microscope shows skill, if His moral law is to be ascertained 
simply by the physical processes of the animal frame, or His will 
gathered from the immediate issues of human affairs, if His Essence 
is just as high and deep and broad and long as the universe, and no 
more; if this be the fact, then will I confess that there is no specific 
science about God, that Theology is but a name, and a protest in its 
behalf an hypocrisy. Then is He but coincident with the laws of the 
universe; then is He but a function, or correlative, or subjective re- 
flection and mental impression of each phenomenon of the material 
or moral world, as it flits before us. Then, pious as it is to think 
of Him, while the pageant of experiment or abstract reasoning passes 
by, still, such piety is nothing more than a poetry of thought or an 
ornament of language, and has not even an infinitesimal influence upon 
philosophy or science, of which it is rather the parasitical production. 
I understand, in that case, why Theology should require no specific 
teaching, for there is nothing to mistake about; why it is powerless 
against scientific anticipations, for it merely is one of them; why it is 
simply absurd in its denunciations of heresy, for heresy does not lie 
in the region of fact and experiment. I understand, in that case, 
how it is that the religious sense is but a “sentiment,” and its exercise 
a “gratifying treat,” for it is like the sense of the beautiful or the 
sublime. I understand how the contemplation of the universe “leads 
onwards to divine truth,” for divine truth is not something separate 
from Nature, but it is Nature a divine glow upon it. I understand 
the zeal expressed for Natural Theology, for this study is but a mode 
of looking at Nature, a certain view taken of Nature, private and per- 
sonal, which one man has, and another has not, which gifted minds 
strike out, which others see to be admirable and ingenious, and which 
all would be the better for adopting. It is but the theology of Nature, 
just as we talk of the philosophy or the romance of history, or the 
poetry of childhood, or the picturesque, or the sentimental, or the 
humorous, or any other abstract quality, which the genius or the ca- 
price of the individual, or the fashion of the day, or the consent of 
the world, recognises in any set of objects which are subjected to its 
contemplation. ‘ 

Such ideas of religion seem to me short of Monotheism; I do not 
impute them to this or that individual who belongs to the school which 
gives them currency; but what I read about the “gratification” of 
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keeping pace in our scientific researches with “the Architect of Na- 
ture”; about the said gratification “giving a dignity and importance 
to the enjoyment of life,” and teaches us that knowledge and our 
duties to society are the only earthly objects worth our notice, all 
this, I own it, gentlemen, frightens me; nor is Dr. Maltby’s address 
to the Deity sufficient to reassure me. I do not see much difference 
between avowing that there is no God, and implying that nothing 
definite can for certain be known about Him; and when I find Re- 
ligious Education treated as the cultivation of sentiment, and Religious 
Belief as the accidental hue or posture of the mind, I am reluctantly 
but forcibly reminded of a very unpleasant page of Metaphysics, viz., 
of the relations between God and Nature insinuated by such philoso- 
phers as Hume. This acute, though most low-minded of speculators, 
in his inquiry concerning the Human Understanding, introduces, as 
is well known, Epicurus, that is, a teacher of atheism, delivering an 
harangue to the Athenian people, not indeed in defence, but in exten- 
uation of that opinion. His object is to show that, whereas the atheis- 
tic view is nothing else than the repudiation of theory, and an accurate 
representation of phenomenon and fact, it cannot be dangerous, un- 
less phenomenon and fact be dangerous. Epicures is made to say, 
that the paralogism of philosophy has ever been that of arguing from 
Nature in behalf of something beyond Nature, greater than Nature; 
whereas God, as he maintains, being known only through the visible 
world, our knowledge of Him is absolutely commensurate with our 
knowledge of it—is nothing distinct from it—is but a mode of viewing 
it. Hence it follows that, provided we admit, as we cannot help ad- 
mitting, the phenomena of Nature and the world, it is only a question 
of words whether or not we go on to the hypothesis of a second Being, 
not visible but immaterial, parallel and coincident with Nature, to, 
whom we give the name of God. “Allowing,” he says, “the gods 
to be the authors of the existence or order of the universe, it follows 
that they possess that precise degree of power, intelligence, and be- 
nevolence, which appears in their workmanship; but nothing further 
can be proved, except we call in the assistance of exaggeration and 
flattery to supply the defects of argument and reasoning. So far as 
the traces of any attributes, at present, appear, so far may we con- 
clude these attributes to exist. The supposition of further attributes 
is mere hypothesis; much more the supposition that, in distant periods 
of place and time, there has been, or will be, a more magnificent dis- 
play of these attributes, and a scheme of administration more suitable 
to such imaginary virtues.” 

Here is a reasoner, who would not hesitate to deny that there is 
any distinct science of philosophy possible concerning the Supreme 
Being ; since every single thing we know of Him is this or that of the 
other phenomenon, material or moral, which already falls under this 
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or that natural science. In him then it would be only consistent to drop 
Theology in a course of University Education: but how is it consistent 
in any one who shrinks from his companionship? I am glad to see 
that the author, several times mentioned, is in opposition to Hume, 
in one sentence of the quotation I have made from his Discourse upon 
Science, deciding, as he does, that the phenomena of the material 
world are insufficient for the full exhibition of the Divine Attributes, 
and implying that they require a supplemental process to complete 
and harmonise their evidence. But is not this supplemental process 
a science? and if so, why not acknowledge its existence! If God is 
more than Nature, Theology claims a place among the sciences: but, 
on the other hand, if you are not sure of as much as this, how do you 
differ from Hume or Epicurus? 

I end then as I began: religious doctrine is knowledge. This is the 
important truth, little entered into at this day, which I wish that all 
who have honored me with their presence here would allow me to 
beg them to take away with them. I am not catching at sharp argu- 
ments, but laying down grave principles. Religious doctrine is knowl- 
edge, in as full a sense as Newton’s doctrine is knowledge. University 
Education without Theology is simply unphilosophical. Theology has 
at least as good a right to claim a place there as Astronomy. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS 


(Ralph Waldo Emerson, our own philosopher and poet was born in 
Boston, May 25, 1803. He was the son of Rev. William Emerson, a Um- 
tarian clergyman. Studying at the Boston Latin School he later graduated 
from Harvard, where he had been the class poct. After teaching school 
in Boston he studied for the ministry and was later elected ministcr of the 
Second Unitarian Church in Boston. Resigning he travelled abroad where 
he met Landor, Coleridge and other noted men, becoming intimate with 
Thomas Carlyle. Returning to America he settled in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, where he prepared his famous lectures, His “Nature”, 1836 was re- 
warded as an important work and his later works. “Concord Hymn”, and 
“The American Scholar” increased his reputation. His later works fur- 
ther increased his reputation and popularity and when he died in 1882, 
he was regarded as one of America’s leading pocts and essayists.) 


NATURE 


A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


INTRODUCTION 


Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. 
It writes biographies, histories, and criticism. The foregoing gen- 
erations beheld God and nature face to face; we, through their eyes. 
Why should not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? 
Why should not we have a poetry and philosophy of insight and 
not of tradition, and a religion by revelation to us, and not the his- 
tory of theirs? Embosomed for a season in nature, whose floods of 
life stream around and through us, and invite us by the powers they 
supply, to action proportioned to nature, why should we grope among 
the dry bones of the past, or put the living generation into masquerade 
out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines to-day also. There is 
more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new men, 
new thoughts. Let us demand our own works and laws and worship. 
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Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable. 
We must trust the perfection of the creation so far, as to believe 
that whatever curiosity the order of things,has awakened in our 
minds, the order of things can satisfy. Every man’s condition is a 
solution in hieroglyphic to these inquiries he would put. He acts it 
as life, before he apprehends it as truth. In like manner, nature is 
already, in its forms and tendensies, describing its own design. Let 
us interrogate the great apparition, that shines so peacefully around 
us. Let us inquire to what end is nature? 

All science has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. We 
have theories of races and of functions, but yet a remote approach 
to an idea of creation. We are now so far from the road to truth 
that religious teachers dispute and hate each other, and speculative 
men are esteemed unsound and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, 
the most abstract truth is the most practical Whenever a true 
theory appears, it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it will 
explain all phenomena. Now many are thought not only unexplained 
but inexplicable; as language, sleep, madness, dreams, beasts, sex. 

Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature and 
the Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate from us, 
all which Philosophy distinguishes as the NoT ME, that is, both nature 
and art, all other men and my own body, must be ranked under this 
name, Nature. In enumerating the values of nature and casting up 
their sum, I shall use the word in both senses—in its common and in 
its philosophical import. In inquiries so general as our present one, 
the inaccuracy is not material; no confusion of thought will occur. 
Nature, in the common sense, refers to essences unchanged by man; 
space, the air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the mixture of 
his will with the same things, as in a house, a canal, a statue, a 
picture. But his operations taken together are so insignificant, a 
little chipping, baking, patching, and washing, that in an impression 
so grand as that of the world on the human mind, they do not vary 
the result. 


I—NATURE 


To go into solitude, a man needs to retire as much from his 
chamber as from society. I am not solitary whilst I read and write, 
though nobody is with me. But if a man would be alone, let him 
look at the stars. The rays that come from those heavenly worlds, 
will separate between him and what he touches. One might think 
the atmosphere was made transparent with this design, to give man, 
in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen 
in the streets of cities, how great they are! If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years, how would men believe and 
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adore; and preserve for many generations the remembrance of the 
city of God which had been shown! But every night come out these 
envoys of beauty, and light the universe with their admonishing 
smile, 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because, though always 
present, they are inaccessible; but all natural objects make a kindred 
impression, when the mind is open to their influence. Nature never 
wears a mean appearance. Neither does the wisest man extort her 
secret, and lose his curiosity by finding out all her perfection. Nature 
never became a toy to a wise spirit. The flowers, the animals, the 
mountains, reflected the wisdom of his best hour, as much as they 
had delighted the simplicity of his childhood. 

When we speak of nature in this manner, we have a distinct but 
most poetical sense in the mind. We mean the integrity of impres- 
sion made by manifold natural objects. It is this which distinguishes 
the stick of timber of the wood-cutter, from the tree of the poet. The 
charming landscape which I saw this morning, is indubitably made 
up of some twenty or thirty farms. Miller owns this field, Locke 
that, and Manning the woodland beyond. But none of them owns the 
landscape. There is a property in the horizon which no man has 
but he whose eye can integrate all the parts, that is, the poet. This 
is the best part of these men’s farms, yet to this their warranty-deeds 
give no title. 

To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. Most persons 
do not see the sun. At least they have a very superficial seeing. The 
sun illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into the eye and 
the heart of the child. The lover of nature is he whose inward and 
outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other; who has re- 
tained the spirit of infancy even into the era of manhood. His 
intercourse with heaven and earth becomes part of his daily food. In 
the presence of nature, a wild delight runs through the man, in spite 
of real sorrows. Nature says,—he is my creature, and maugre all 
his impertinent griefs, he shall be glad with me. Not the sun or the 
summer alone, but every hour and season yields its tribute of de- 
light: for every hour and change corresponds to and authorises a dif- 
ferent state of the mind, from breathless noon to grimmest midnight. 
Nature is a setting that fits equally well a comic or a mourning piece. 
In good health, the air is a cordial of incredible virtue. Crossing a 
bare common, in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, 
without having in my thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, 
I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. I am glad to the brink of fear. 
In the woods too, a man casts off his years, as the snake his slough, 
and at what period soever of life, is always a child. In the woods 
is perpetual youth. Within these plantations of God, a decorum 
and sanctity reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees 
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not how he should tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods, 
we return to reason and faith. There I feel that nothing can befall 
me in life—no disgrace, no calamity (leaving-me my eyes), which 
nature cannot repair. Standing on the bare ground—my head bathed 
by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space—all mean egotism 
vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball; I am nothing; I see all; 
the currents of the Universal Being circulate through me; I am part 
or parcel of God. The name of the nearest friend sounds then 
foreign and accidental: to be brothers, to be acquaintances—master or 
servant, is then a trifle and a disturbance. I am the lover of uncon- 
tained and immortal beauty. In the wilderness, I find something more 
dear and connate than in streets or villages. In the tranquil land- 
scape, and especially in the distant line of the horizon, man beholds 
somewhat as beautiful as his own nature. 

The greatest delight which the fields and woods minister, is the 
suggestion of an occult relation between man and the vegetable. I 
am not alone and unacknowledged. They nod to me, and I to them. 
The waving of the boughs in the storm, is new to me and old. It takes 
me by surprise, and yet is not unknown. Its effect is like that of a 
higher thought or a better emotion coming over me, when I deemed I 
was thinking justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that the power to produce this delight does not 
reside in nature, but in man, or in harmony of both. It is necessary 
to use these pleasures with great temperance. For, nature is not 
always tricked in holiday attire, but the same scene which yesterday 
breathed perfume and glittered as for the frolic of the nymphs, is over- 
spread with melancholy today. Nature always wears the colours of 
the spirit. To a man labouring under calamity, the heat of his own 
fire hath sadness in it. Then, there is a kind of contempt of the 
landscape felt by him who has just lost by death a dear friend. The 
sky is less grand as it shuts down over less worth in the population. 


IT.—COMMODITY 


WHOoeEVER considers the final cause of the world, will discern a 
multitude of uses that enter as parts into that result. They ail admit 
of being thrown into one of the following classes: Commodity; 
Beauty; Language; and Discipline. 

Under the general name of commodity, I rank all those advantages 
which our senses owe to nature. This, of course, is a benefit which 
is temporary and mediate, not ultimate, like its service to the soul. 
Yet, although low, it is perfect in its kind, and is the only use of 
nature which all men apprehend. The misery of man appears like 
childish petulance, when we explore the steady and prodigal pro- 
vision that has been made for his support and delight on this green 
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ball which floats him through the heavens. What angels invented 
these splendid ornaments, these rich conveniences, this ocean of 
air above, this ocean of water beneath, this firmament of earth be- 
tween? this zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping clouds, this striped 
coat of climates, this fourfold year? Beasts, fire, water, stones, and 
corn, serve him. The field is at once his floor, his work-yard, his 
play-ground, his garden, and his bed. 


“More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of.” 


Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only the material, but is 
also the process and the result. All the parts incessantly work into 
each other’s hands for the profit of man. The wind sows the seed; 
the sun evaporates the sea; the wind blows the vapour to the field; 
the ice, on the other side of the planet, condenses rain on this; the 
rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the animal: and thus the end- 
less circulations of the divine charity nourish man. 

The useful arts are reproductions or new combinations by the wit 
of man, of the same natural benefactors. He no longer waits for 
favouring gales, but by means of steam, he realises the fable of 
AZolus’s bag, and carries the two and thirty winds in the boiler of 
his boat. To diminish friction, he paves the road with iron bars, and, 
mounting a coach with a ship-load of men, animals, and merchandise 
behind him, he darts through the country, from town to town, like 
an eagle or a swallow through the air. By the aggregate of these aids, 
how is the face of the world changed, from the era of Noah to that 
of Napoleon! The private poor man hath cities, ships, canals, bridges, 
built for him. He goes to the post-office, and the human race run on 
his errands; to the book-shop, and the human race read and write of 
all that happens, for him; to the court-house, and nations repair 
his wrongs. He sets his house upon the road, and the human race go 
forth every morning, and shovel out the snow, and cut a path for 
him. 

But there is no need of specifying particulars in this class of uses. 
The catalogue is endless, and the examples so obvious, that I shall 
leave them to the reader’s reflection, with the general remark, that this 
mercenary benefit is one which has respect to a farther good. A man 
is fed, not that he may be fed, but that he may work . 


TII—BEAUTY 


A NOBLER want of man is served by nature, namely, the love of 
Beauty. 


The ancient Greeks called the world xocues, beauty. Such is the 
constitution of all things, or such the plastic power of the human 
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eye, that the primary forms, as the sky, the mountain, the tree, 
the animal, give us a delight in and for themselves ; a pleasure 
arising Som outline, colour, motion, and grouping. This seems 
partly owing to the eye itself. The eye is the best of artists. By 
the mutual action of its structure and of the laws of light, per- 
spective is produced, which integrates every mass of objects, of what 
character soever, into a well-coloured and shaded globe, so that where 
the particular objects are mean and unaffecting, the landscape which 
they compose is round and symmetrical. And as the eye is the best 
composer, so light is the first of painters. There is no object so foul 
that intense light will not make beautiful. And the stimulus it af- 
fords to the sense, and a sort of infinitude which it hath, like space 
and time, makes all matter gay. Even the corpse has its own beauty. 
But besides this general grace diffused over nature, almost all the 
individual forms are agreeable to the eye, as is proved by our. end- 
less imitations of some of them, as the acorn, the grape, the pine- 
cone, the wheat-ear, the egg, the wings and forms of most birds, the 
lion’s claw, the serpent, the butterfly, seashells, flames, clouds, buds, 
leaves, and the forms of many trees, as the palm. 

For better consideration, we may distribute the aspects of Beauty in 
a threefoid manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms is a delight. The 
influence of the forms and actions in nature is so needful to man, that, 
in its lowest functions, it seems to lie on the confines of commodity 
and beauty. To the body and mind which have been cramped by 
noxious work or company, nature is medicinal and restores their 
tone. The tradesman, the attorney, comes out of the din and craft 
of the streets, and sees the sky and the woods, and is a man again. 
In their eternal calm he finds himself. The health of the eye seems 
to demand a horizon. We are never tired, so long as we can see far 
enough. 

But in other hours, Nature satisfies by its loveliness, and without 
any mixture of corporeal benefit. I see the spectacle of morning from 
the hill-top over against my house, from daybreak to sunrise, with 
emotions which an angel might share. The long slender bars of 
cloud float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the earth, as 
a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid 
transformations: the active enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate 
and conspire with the morning wind. How does Nature deify us 
with a few and cheap elements! Give me health and a day, and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; 
the sunset and moonrise by Paphos, and unimaginable realms of 
faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the senses and the under- 
standing; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and 
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Not less excellent, except for our less susceptibility in the after- 
noon, was the charm, last evening, of a January sunset. The western 
clouds divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes modulated 
with tints of unspeakable softness; and the air had so much life and 
sweetness, that it was a pain to come within doors. What was it 
that nature would say? Was there no meaning in the live repose of 
the valley behind the mill, and which Homer or Shakespeare could 
not re-form for me in words? The leafless trees become spires of flame 
in the sunset, with the blue east for their background, and the stars of 
the dead calices of flowers, and every withered stem and stubble rimmed 
with forest, contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country landscape is 
pleasant only half the year. I please myself with the graces of the 
winter scenery, and believe that we are as much touched by it is 
by the genial influences of summer. To the attentive eye, each mo- 
ment of the year has its own beauty; and in the same field, it be- 
holds, every hour, a picture which was never seen before, and which 
shall never be seen again. The heavens change every moment, and 
reflect their glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The state of the 
crop in the surrounding farms alters the expression of the earth from 
roadsides, which makes the silent clock by which time tells the sum- 
mer hours, will make even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen 
observer. The tribes of birds and insects, like the plants, punctual 
to their time, follow each other, and the year has room for all. By 
week to week. The succession of native plants in the pastures and 
water-courses the variety is greater. In July, the blue pontederia or 
pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in the shallow parts of our pleasant 
river, and swarms with yellow butterflies in continual motion. Art 
cannot rival this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed the river is a 
perpetual gala, and boasts each month a new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt as beauty, is the 
least part. The shows of day, the dewy morning, the rainbow, 
mountains, orchards in blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in still 
water and the like, if too eagerly hunted, become shows merely, 
and mock us with their unreality. Go out of the house to see the 
moon, and ’tis mere tinsel; it will not please as when its light shines 
upon your necessary journey. The beauty that shimmers in the yel- 
low afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? Go forth to 
find it, and it is gone; ’tis only a mirage as you look from the 
windows of diligence. 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of the spiritual element is 
essential to its perfection. The high.and divine beauty which can be 
loved without effeminacy, is that which is found in combination with 
the human will. Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. Every 
natural action is graceful. Every heroic act is also decent, and 
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causes the place and the bystanders to shine. We are taught by 
great actions that the universe is the property of every individaul in 
it. Every rational creature has all nature for ‘his dowry and estate. 
It is his, if he will. He may divest himself of it; he may creep into 
a corner, and abdicate his kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled 
to the world by his constitution. In proportion to the energy of his 
thought and will, he takes up the world into himself. “All those 
things for which men plough, build, or sail, obey virtue,” said Sallust. 
“The winds and waves,” said Gibbon, “are always on the side of the 
ablest navigators.” So are the sun and moon and all the stars of 
heaven. When a noble act is done,—perchance in a scene of great 
natural beauty; when Leonidas and his three hundred martyrs con- 
sume one day in dying, and the sun and moon come each and look at 
them once in the steep defile of Thermopyle; when Arnold Winkel- 
ried, in the high Alps, under the shadow of the avalanche, gathers in 
his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to break the line for his comrades; 
are not these heroes entitled to add the beauty of the scene to the 
beauty of the deed? When the bark of Columbus nears the shore of 
America ;—before it, the beach lined with savages, fleeing out of 
all their huts of cane; the sea behind; and the purple mountains of 
the Indian Archipelago around, can we separate the man from the 
living picture? Does not the New World clothe his form with her 
palm-groves and savannahs as fit drapery? Ever does natural beauty 
steal in like air, and envelope great actions. When Sir Harry Vane 
was dragged up the Tower Hill, sitting on a sled, to suffer death, 
as the champion of the English laws, one of the multitude cried out 
to him, “You never sate on so glorious a seat.” Charles IIL. to 
intimidate the citizens of London, caused the patriot Lord Russell to 
be drawn in an open coach, through the principal streets of the city, 
on his way to the scaffold. “But,” his biographer says, “the multi- 
tude imagined they saw liberty and virtue sitting by his side.” In 
private places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or heroism seems 
at once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, the sun as its cradle. 
Nature stretches out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts 
be of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow his steps with the 
rose and the violet, and bend her lines of grandeur and grace to the 
decoration of her darling child. Only let his thoughts be of equal 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture. A virtuous man is in 
unison with her works, and makes the central figure of the visible 
sphere. Homer, Pindar, Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves 
fitly in our memory with the geography and climate of Greece. The 
visible heavens and earth sympathise with Jesus. And in common 
life, whosoever has seen a person of powerful character and happy 
genius, will have remarked how easily he took all things along with 
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him,—the persons, the opinions, and the day, and nature became ancillary 
to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the beauty of the 
world may be viewed, namely, as it become an object of the intellect. 
Beside the relation of things to virtue, they have a relation of thought. 
The intellect searches out the absolute order of things as they stand 
in the mind of God, and without the colours of affection. The in- 
tellectual and the active powers seem to succeed each other, and the 
exclusive activity of the one, generates the exclusive activity of the 
other. There is something unfriendly in each to the other, but they 
are like the alternate periods of feeding and working in animals; each 
prepares and will be followed by the other. Therefore does beauty, 
which, in relation to actions, as we have seen, comes unsought, and 
comes because it is unsought, remain for the apprehension and pur- 
suit of the intellect; and then again, in its turn, of the active power. 
Nothing divine dies. All good is eternally reproductive. The beauty 
of nature re-forms itself in the mind, and not for barren contempla- 
tion, but for new creation. 

Ail men are in some degree impressed by the face of the world; 
some men even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. Others 
have the same love in such excess, that, not content with admiring, 
they seek to embody it in new forms. They creation of beauty is 
Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light upon the mystery of 
humanity. A work of art is an abstract or epitome of the world. It 
is the result or expression of nature, in miniature. For, although the 
works of nature are innumerable and all different, the result or the 
expression of them all is similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sun-beam, a landscape, 
the ocean, make an analogous impression on the mind. What is com- 
mon to them all,—that perfectness and harmony, is beauty. The stand- 
ard of beauty is the entire circuit of natural forms,—the totality of 
nature; which the Italians expressed by defining beauty “il piu nell’ 
uno.” Nothing is quite beautiful alone: nothing but is beautiful in 
the whole. A single object is only so far beautiful as it suggests this 
universal grace. The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, seek each to concentrate this radiance of the world on 
one point, and each in his several work to satisfy the love of beauty 
which stimulates him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed through 
the alembic of man. Thus in art, does nature work through the will 
of a man filled with the beauty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. 
This element I call an ultimate end. No reason can be asked or given 
why the soul seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, 
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and goodness, and beauty, are but different faces of the same All. 
But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and 
eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must 
stand as a part and not as yet the last or highest expression of the 
final cause of Nature. 


IV.—LANGUAGE 


LanGuacE is a third use which Nature subserves to man. Nature 
is the vehicle of thought, and in a simple, double, and threefold 
degree. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. 

2. Particular natural facts are symbols of particular spiritual 
facts. 

3. Nature is the symbol of spirit. 

1. Words are signs of natural facts. The use of natural history 
is to give us aid in supernatural history: the use of the outer crea- 
tion, to give us language for the beings and changes of the inward 
creation. Every word which is used to express a moral or intellectual 
fact, if traced to its root, is found to be borrowed from some material 
appearance. Right means straight; wrong means twisted. Spirit 
primarily means wind; transgression, the crossing of a line; supercilli- 
ous, the raising of the eyebrow. We say the heart to express emotion, 
the head to denote thought; and thought and emotion are words bor- 
rowed from sensible things, and now appropriated to spiritual nature. 
Most of the process by which this transformation is made, is hidden 
from us in the remote time when language was framed; but the same 
tendency may be daily observed in children. Children and savages 
use only nouns or names of things, which they convert into verbs, 
and apply to analogous mental acts. 

2. But this origin of all words that convey a spiritual import,— 
so conspicuous a fact in the history of language,—is our least debt to 
nature. It is not words only that are emblematic; it is things which 
are emblematic. Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual 
fact. Every appearance in nature corresponds to some state of the 
mind, and that state of the mind can only be described by presenting 
that natural appearance as its picture. An enraged man is a lion, 
a cunning man is a fox, a firm man is a rock, a learned man is 
a torch. A lamb is innocence; a snake is subtle spite; flowers express 
to us the delicate affections. Light and darkness are our familiar 
expression for knowledge and ignorance; and heat for love. Visible 
distance behind and before us, is respectively our image of memory 
and hope. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is not re- 
minded of the flux of all things? Throw a stone into the stream, and 
the circles that propagate themselves are the beautiful type of all in- 
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fluence. Man is conscious of a universal soul within or behind his 
individual life, wherein, as in a firmament, the natures of Justice, 
Truth, Love, "freedom, arise and shine. This universal soul, he 
calls Reason: it is not mine, or thine, or his, but we are its; we are 
its property and men. And the blue sky in which the private earth 
is buried, the sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting orbs, 
is the type of Reason. That which, intellectually considered, we 
call Reason, considered in relation to nature, we call Spirit. Spirit 
is the Creator. Spirit hath life in itself. And man in all ages and 
countries, embodies it in his language, as the Father. 

It is easily seen that there is nothing lucky or capricious in these 
analogies, but that they are constant, and pervade nature. These are 
not the dreams of a few poets, here and there, but man is an analogist, 
-and studies relations in all objects. He is placed in the centre of 
beings, and a ray of relation passes from every other being to him. 
And neither can man be understood without these objects, nor these 
objects without man. All the facts in natural history, taken by them- 
selves, have no value, but are barren, like a single sex. But marry 
it to human history, and it is full of life. Whole Floras, all Linnzus’ 
and Buffon’s volumes, are dry catalogues of facts; but the most 
trivial of these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, of work, or 
noise of an insect, applied to the illustration of a fact in intellectual 
philosophy, or, in any way associated to human nature, affects us in 
the most lively and agreeable manner. The seed of a plant,—to 
what affecting analogies in the nature of man is that little fruit made 
use of, in all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who calls the human 
corpse a seed —“It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual 
body.” The motion of the earth round its axis, and round the sun, 
makes the day, and the year. These are certain amounts of brute 
light and heat. But is there no intent of an analogy between man’s 
life and the seasons? And do the seasons gain no grandeur or pathos 
from that analogy? The instincts of the ant are very unimportant, 
considered as the ant’s; but the moment a ray of relation is seen 
to extend from it to man, and the little drudge is seen to be a moni- 
tor, a little body with a mighty heart, then all its habits, even that 
said to be recently observed, that it never sleeps, become sublime. 

Because of this radical correspondence between visible things and 
human thoughts, savages, who have only what is necessary, converse 
in figures. As we go back in history, language becomes more pic- 
turesque, until its infancy, when it is all poetry; or all spiritual facts 
are represented by natural symbols. The same symbols are found 
to make the original elements of all languages. It has moreover been 
observed, that the idioms of all languages approach each other in 
passages of the greatest eloquence and power. And as this is the 
first language, so is it the last. This immediate dependence of) lan- 
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guage upon nature, this conversion of an outward phenomenon into 
a type of somewhat in human life, never loses its power to affect us. 
It is this which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a strong- 
natured farmer or backwoodsman, which all men relish. 

_A man’s power to connect his thought with its proper symbol, and 
4 to utter it, depends on the simplicity of his character, that is, upon 
his love of truth, and his desire to communicate it without loss. The 
corruption of man is followed by the corruption of language. When 
simplicity of character and the sovereignty of ideas is broken up 
by the prevalence of secondary desires, the desire of riches, of pleas- 
ure, of power, and of praise—and duplicity and falsehood take 
place of simplicity and truth, the power over nature as an interpreter 
of the will, is in a degree lost; new imagery ceases to be created, and 
old words are perverted to stand for things which are not; a paper 
currency is employed, when there is no bullion in the vaults. In 
due time, the fraud is manifest, and words lose all power to stimulate 
the understanding or the affections. Hundreds of writers may be 
found in every long-civilised nation, who for a short time believe, and 
make others believe, that they see and utter truths, who do not of 
themselves clothe one thought in its natural garment, but who feed 
unconsciously on the language created by the primary writers of the 
country, those, namely, who hold primarily on nature. 

‘But wise men pierce this rotten diction and fasten words again 
to visible things; so that picturesque language is at once a command- 
ing certificate that he who employs it, is a man in alliance with truth 
and God. The moment our discourse rises above the ground line 
of familiar facts, and is inflamed with passion or exalted by thought, 
it clothes itself in images. A man conversing in earnest, if he watch 
his intellectual processes, will find that a material image, more or 
less luminous, arises in his mind, contemporaneous with every thought, 
which furnishes the vestment of the thought. Hence, good writing 
and brilliant discourse are perpetual allegories. This imagery is 
spontaneous. It is the blending of experience with the present action 
of the mind. It is proper creation. It is the working of the Original 
Cause through the instruments he has already made. 

These facts may suggest the advantage which the country life pos- 
sesses for a powerful mind, over the artificial and curtailed life of 
cities. We know more from nature than we can at will communicate. 
Its light flows into the mind evermore, and we forget its presence. 
The poet, the orator, bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing changes, year after year, with- 
out design and without heed—shall not lose their lesson altogether, 
in the roar of cities or the broil of politics. Long thereafter, amidst 
agitation and terror in national councils—in the hour of revolution 
—these solemn images shall reappear in their morning lustre, as fit 
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symbols and words of the thoughts which the passing events shall 
awaken. At the call of a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the 
pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle low upon 
the mountains, as he saw and heard them in his infancy. And with 
these forms, the spells of persuasion, the keys of power, are put into 
his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects in the expression of 
particular meanings. But how great a language to convey such 
pepper-corn informations! Did it need such noble races of creatures, 
this profusion of forms, this host of orbs in heaven, to furnish man 
with the dictionary and grammar of his municipal speech? Whilst 
we use this grand cipher to expedite the affairs of our pot and kettle, 
we feel that we have not yet put it to its use, neither are able. We are 
like travellers using the cinders of a volcano to roast their eggs. 
Whilst we see that it always stands ready to clothe what we would 
say, we cannot avoid the question, whether the characters are not 
significant of themselves. Have mountains, and waves, and skies no 
significance but what we consciously give them, when we employ them 
as emblems of our thoughts? The world is emblematic. Parts of 
speech are metaphors, because the whole of nature is a metaphor of 
the human mind. The laws of moral nature answer to those of matter 
as face to face in a glass. “The visible world and the relation of its 
parts, is the dial plate of the invisible.” The axioms of physics 
translate the laws of ethics. Thus, “the whole is greater than its 
part;” “reaction is equal to action;” “the smallest weight may be 
made to lift the greatest, the difference in weight being compensated 
by time ;” and many the like propositions, which have an ethical as 
well as physical sense. These propositions have a much more ex- 
tensive and universal sense when applied to human life, than when 
confined to technical use. 

In like manner, the memorable words of history, and the proverbs 
of nations, consist usually of a natural fact, selected as a picture or 
parable of a moral truth. Thus: A rolling stone gathers no moss; 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; A cripple in the right 
way, will beat a racer in the wrong; Make hay while the sun shines; 
Tis hard to carry a full cup even; Vinegar is the son of wine; The 
last ounce broke the camel’s back; Long-lived trees make roots first; 
—and the like. In their primary sense, these are trivial facts, but we 
repeat them for the value of their analogical import. What is true 
of proverbs, is true of all fables, parables, and allegories. 

This relation between the mind and matter is not fancied by some 
poet, but stands in the will of God, and so is free to be known by 
all men. It appears to men, or does not appear. When in fortu- 
nate hours we ponder this miracle, the wise man doubts, if, at all other 
times, he is not blind and deaf; 
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“Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of higher laws 
than its own shines through it. It is the standing problem which has 
exercised the wonder and the study of every fine genius since the 
world began; from the era of the Egyptians and the Brahmins, to 
that of Pythagoras, of Plato, of Bacon, of Leibnitz, of Swedenborg. 
There sits the Sphinx at the road-side, and from age to age, as 
each prophet comes by, he tries his fortune at reading her riddle. 
There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in material 
forms; and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and 
alkali, pre-exist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and are 
what they are by virtue of preceding affections, in the world of spirit. 
A Fact is the end or last issue of spirit. The visible creation is the 
terminus or the circumference of the invisible world. ‘Material 
objects,” said a French philosopher, “are necessarily kind of scorie 
ef the substantial thoughts of the Creator, which must always pre- 
serve an exact relation to their first origin; in other words, visible 
nature must have a spiritual and moral side.” 

This doctrine is abstruse, and though the images of “garment,” 
“scoriz,” “mirror,” etc., may stimulate the fancy, we must summon the 
aid of subtler and more vital expositors to make it plain. “Every 
scripture is to be interpreted by the same spirit which gave it forth,” 
—is the fundamental law of criticism. A life in harmony with nature, 
the love of truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes to understand her 
text. By degrees we may come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of nature, so that the world shall be to us an 
open book, and every form significant of its hidden life and final 
cause. 

A new interest surprises us, whilst, under the view now suggested, 
we contemplate the fearful extent and multitude of objects; since 
“every object rightly seen, unlocks a new faculty of the soul.” That 
which was unconscious truth, becomes, when interpreted and defined 
in an object, a part of the domain of knowledge,—a new weapon in 
the. magazine of power. 


V.—DISCIPLINE 


In view of the significance of nature, we arrive at once at a new 
fact, that nature is a discipline. This use of the world includes the 
preceding uses, as parts of itself. 

Space, time, society, labour, climate, food, locomotion, the animals, 
the mechanical forces, give us sincerest lessons, day by day, whose 
meaning is unlimited. They educate both the Understanding and the 
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Reason. Every property of matter is a school for the understanding, 
—its solidity or resistance, its inertia, its extension, its figure, its 
divisibility. The understanding adds, divides, combines, measures, 
and finds nutriment and room for its activity in this worthy scene. 
Meantime, Reason transfers all these lessons into its own world of 
thought, by perceiving the analogy that marries Matter and Mind. 

1. Nature is a discipline of the understanding in intellectual truths. 
Our dealing with sensible objects is a constant exercise in the neces- 
sary lessons of difference, of likeness, of order, of being and seeming, 
of progressive arrangement; of assent from particular to general; of 
combination to one end of manifold forces. Proportioned to the im- 
portance of the organ to be formed, is the extreme care with which 
its tuition is provided,—a care pretermitted in no single case. What 
tedious training, day after day, year after year, never ending, to 
form the common sense; what continual reproduction of annoyances, 
inconveniences, dilemmas; what rejoicing over us of little men; what 
disputing of prices, what reckonings of interest,—and all to form 
the Hand of the mind;—to instruct us that “good thoughts are no 
better than good dreams, unless they be executed!” 

The same good office is performed by Property and its filial systems 
of debt and credit. Debt, grinding debt, whose iron face the widow, 
the orphan, and the sons of genius fear and hate ;—debt, which con- 
stumes so much time, which so cripples and disheartens a great spirit 
with cares that seem so base, is a preceptor whose lessons cannot be 
foregone, and is needed most by those who suffer from it most. 
Moreover, property, which has been well compared to snow,—“if it 
fall level today, it will Be blown into drifts to-morrow,”—is the sur- 
face action of internal machinery, like the index on the face of a 
clock. Whilst now it is the gymnastics of the understanding, it is 
having in the foresight of the spirit, experience in profounder laws. 

The whole character and fortune of the individual are affected by 
the least inequalities in the culture of the understanding; for example, 
in the perception of differences. Therefore is Space, and therefore 
Time, that man may know that things are not huddled and lumped, 
but sundered and individual. A bell and a plough have each their use, 
and neither can do the office of the other. Water is good to drink, 
coal to burn, wool to wear; but wool cannot be drunk, nor water spun, 
nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his wisdom in separation, in 
gradation, and his scale of creatures and of merits is as wide as 
nature. The foolish have no range in their scale, but suppose every 
man is as every other man. What is not good they call the worst, 
and what is not hateful, they call the best. 

In like manner, what good heed nature forms in us! She pardons 
no mistakes. Her yea is yea, and her nay, nay. 

The first steps in Agriculture, Astronomy, Zodlogy (those first 
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steps which the farmer, the hunter, and the sailor take), teach that 
nature’s dice are always loaded; that in her heaps and rubbish are 
concealed sure and useful results. ¥ A 

How calmly and genially the mind apprehends one after another 
the laws of physics! What noble emotions dilate the mortal as he 
enters into the counsels of the creation, and feels by knowledge the 
privilege to Be! His insight refines him. The beauty of nature 
shines in his own breast. Man is greater that he can see this, and 
the universe less, because Time and Space relations vanish as laws 
are known. 

Here again we are impressed and even daunted by the immense 
Universe to be explored. “‘What we know, is a point to what we 
do not know.” Open any recent journal of science, and weigh the 
problems suggested concerning Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Physiology, Geology, and judge whether the interest of natural science 
is likely to be soon exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of nature, we must 
not omit to specify two. 

The exercise of the Will or the lesson of power is taught in every 
event. From the child’s successive possession of his several senses 
up to the hour when he saith, “Thy will be done!” he is learning the 
secret, that he can reduce under his will, not only particular events, 
but great classes, nay the whole series of events, and so conform all 
facts to his character. Nature is thoroughly mediate. It is made to 
serve. It receives the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on 
which the Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms to man as the 
raw material which he may mould into what is useful. Man is never 
weary of working it up. He forges the subtile and delicate air into 
wise and melodious words, and gives them wing as angels of per- 
suasion and command. One after another, his victorious thought 
comes up with and reduces all things, until the world becomes, at 
last, only a realised will,—the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform to the premonitions of Reason and 
reflect the conscience. All things are moral; and in their boundless 
changes have an unceasing reference to spiritual nature. Therefore is 
nature glorious with form, colour, and motion, that every globe in 
the remotest heaven; every chemical change from the rudest crystal 
up to the laws of life; every change of vegetation from the first 
principle of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and 
antediluvian coal-mine; every animal function from the sponge up 
to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments. Therefore is nature ever 
the ally of Religion: lends all her pomp and riches to the religious 
sentiment. Prophet and priest, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawn 
deeply from this source. This ethical character so penetrates the 
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bone and marrow of nature, as to seem the end for which it was 
made. Whatever private purpose is answered by any members or 
part, this is its public and universai function, and is never omitted. 
Nothing in nature is exhausted in its first use. When a thing has 
served an end to the uttermost, it is wholly new for an ulterior service. 
In God, every end is converted into a new means. Thus the use of 
commodity, regarded by itself, is mean and squalid. But it is to the 
mind an education in the doctrine of Use, namely, that a thing is 
good only so far as it serves; that a conspiring of parts and efforts 
to the production of an end, is essential to any being. The first 
and gross manifestation of this truth, is our inevitable and hated 
training in values and wants, in corn and meat. 

It has already been illustrated, that every natural process is a 
version of a moral sentence. The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow 
of every substance, every relation, and every process. All things 
with which we deal, preach to us. What is a farm but a mute 
gospel? The chaff and the wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, 
insects, sun,—it is a sacred emblem from the first furrow of spring 
to the last stack which the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. 
But the sailor, the shepherd, the miner, the merchant, in their several 
resorts, have each an experience precisely parallel, and leading to 
the same conclusion: because all organisations are radically alike. 
Nor can it be doubted that this moral sentiment which thus scents the 
air, grows in the grain, and impregnates the waters of the world, is 
caught by man and sinks into his soul. The moral influence of nature 
upon every individual is that amount of truth which it illustrates to 
him. Who can estimate this? Who can guess how much firmness 
the seabeaten rock has taught the fisherman? how much tranquillity 
has been reflected to man from the azure sky, over whose unspotted 
deeps the winds for evermore drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave 
no wrinkle or stain? how much industry and providence and affection 
we have caught from the pantomine of brutes? What a searching 
preacher of self-command is the varying phenomenon of Health! 

Herein is especially apprehended the unity of Nature——the unity 
of variety,—which meets us everywhere. All the endless variety of 
things make an identical impression. KXenophones complained in 
his old age, that, look where he would, all things hastened back to 
Unity. He was weary of seeing the same entity in the tedious variety 
of forms. The fable of Proteus has a cordial truth. A leaf, a drop, 
a crystal, a moment of time is related to the whole, and partakes 
of the perfection of the whole. Each particle is a microcosm, and 
faithfully renders the likeness of the world. 

Not only resemblances exist in things whose analogy is obvious, as 
when we detect the type of the human hand in the flipper of the 
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fossil saurus, but also in objects wherein there is great superficial un- 
likeness. Thus architecture is called “frozen music,” by De Stael and 
Goethe. Vitruvius thought an architect should be a musician. “A 
Gothic church,” said Coleridge, “is a petrified religion.” Michael 
Angelo maintained, that, to an architect, a knowledge of anatomy is 
essential. In Haydn’s oratorios, the notes present to the imagination 
not only motions, as, of the snake, the stag, and the elephant, but 
colours also; as the green grass. The law of harmonic sounds re- 
appears in the harmonic colours. The granite is differenced in its 
laws only by the more or less of heat, from the river that wears it 
away. The river, as it flows, resembles the air that flows over it; the 
air resembles the light which traverses it with more subtile currents; 
the light resembles the heat which rides with it through Space. Each 
creature is only a modification of the other; the likeness in them is 
more than the difference, and their radical law is one and the same. 
A rule of one art, or a law of one organisation, holds true throughout 
nature. So intimate is this Unity, that, it is easily seen, it lies under 
the undermost garment of nature, and betrays its source in Universal 
Spirit. For, it pervades Thought also. Every universal truth which 
we express in words, implies or supposes every other truth. Ommne 
verum vero consonat. It is like a great circle on a sphere, com- 
prising all possible circles; which, however, may be drawn, and com- 
prise it, in like manner. Every such truth is the absolute Ens seen 
from one side. But it has innumerable sides. 

The central Unity is still more conspicuous in actions. Words are 
finite organs of the infinite mind. They cannot cover the dimensions 
of what is in truth. They break, chop, and impoverish it. An action 
is the perfection and publication of thought. A right action seems to 
fill the eye, and to be related to all nature. ‘The wise man, in doing 
one thing, does all; or, in the one thing he does rightly, he sees the 
likeness of all which is done rightly.” 

Words and actions are not the attributes of brute nature. They 
introduce us to the human form, of which all other organisations 
appear to be degradations. When this appears among so many that 
surround it, the spirit prefers it to all others. It says, “From such 
as this, have I drawn joy and knowledge; in such as this, have I 
found and beheld myself; I will speak to it; it can speak again; it 
can yield me thought already formed and alive.” In fact, the eye, 
—the mind,—is always accompanied by these forms, male and female; 
and these are incomparably the richest informations of the power and 
order that lie at the heart of things. Unfortunately, every one of 
them bears the marks as of some injury; is marred and superficially 
defective. Nevertheless, far different from the deaf and dumb nature 
around them, these all rest like fountain-pipes on the unfathomed sea 
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of thought and virtue whereto they alone, of all organisations, are 
the entrances. ad 

It were a pleasant inquiry to follow into detail their ministry to 
our education, but where would it stop? We are associated in 
adolescent and adult life with some friends, who, like skies and 
waters, are co-extensive with our idea; who, answering each to a 
certain affection of the soul, satisfy our desire on that side; whom we 
lack power to put at such focal distance from us, that we can mend or 
even analyse them. We cannot choose but love them. When much in- 
tercourse with a friend has supplied us with a standard of excellence, 
and has increased our respect for the resources of God who thus 
sends a real person to outgo our ideal; when he has, moreover, be- 
come an object of thought, and, whilst his character retains all its 
unconscious effect, is converted in the mind into solid and sweet wis- 
dom,—it is a sign to us that his office is closing, and he is commonly 
withdrawn from our sight in a short time. 


VI—IDEALISM 


Tuus is the unspeakable but intelligible and practicable meaning of 
the world conveyed to man, the immortal pupil in every object of 
sense. To this one end of Discipline, all parts of nature conspire. 

A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself, whether this end be 
not the Final Cause of the Universe; and whether nature outwardly 
exists. It is a sufficient account of that Appearance we call the 
World, that God will teach a human mind, and so makes it the receiver 
of a certain number of congruent sensations, which we call sun and 
moon, man and woman, house and trade. In my utter impotence to 
test the authenticity of the report of my senses, to know whether the 
impressions they make on me correspond with outlying objects, what 
difference does it make, whether Orion is up there in heaven, or some 
god paints the image in the firmament of the soul? The relations of 
parts and the end of the whole remaining the same, what is the 
difference, whether land and sea interact, and worlds revolve and 
intermingle without number or end,—deep yawning under deep, and 
galaxy balancing galaxy, throughout absolute space,—or, whether, 
without relations of time and space, the same appearances are in- 
scribed in the constant faith of man? Whether nature enjoy a sub- 
stantial existence without, or is only in the apocalypse of the mind, it 
is alike useful and alike venerable to me. Be it what it may, it is 
ideal to me, so long as I cannot try the accuracy of my senses. 

The frivolous make themselves merry with the Ideal theory, as 
if its consequences were burlesque; as if it affected the stability of 
nature. It surely does not. God never jests with us, and will not 
compromise the end of nature, by permitting any inconsequence in its 
procession. Any distrust of the permanence of laws, would paralyse 
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the faculties of man. Their permanence is sacredly respected, and 
his faith therein is perfect. The wheels and springs of man are all 
set to the hypothesis of the permanence of nature.“ We are not 
built like a ship to be tossed, but like a house to stand. It is a natural 
consequence of this structure, that, so long as the active powers pre- 
dominate over the reflective, we resist with indignation any hint that 
nature is more short-lived or mutable than spirit. The broker, the 
wheelwright, the carpenter, the toll-man are much displeased at the 
intimation. 

But whilst we asquiesce entirely in the permanence of natural laws, 
the question of the absolute existence of nature still remains open. It 
is the uniform effect of culture on the human mind, not to shake our 
faith in the stability of particular phenomena, as of heat, water, azote; 
but to lead us to regard nature as phenomenon, not a substance; to 
attribute necessary existence to spirit; to esteem nature as an accident 
and an effect. 

To the senses and the renewed understanding belongs a sort of in- 
stinctive belief in the absolute existence of nature. In their view, 
man and nature are indissolubly joined. Things are ultimates, and 
they never look beoynd their sphere. The presence of reason mars 
this faith. The first effort of thought tends to relax this despotism of 
the senses, which binds us to nature as if we were a part of it, and 
shows us nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat. Until this higher agency 
intervened, the animal eye sees, with wonderful accuracy, sharp out- 
lines and coloured surfaces. When the eye of Reason opens, to out- 
line and surface are at once added grace and expression. These pro- 
ceed from imagination and affection, and abate somewhat of the 
angular distinctness of objects. If the Reason be stimulated to more 
earnest vision, outlines and surfaces become transparent, and are no 
longer seen; causes and spirits are seen through them. The best 
moments of life are these delicious awakenings of the higher powers, 
and the reverential withdrawing of nature before its God. 

Let us proceed to indicate the effects of culture. 1. Our first in- 
stitution in the Ideal philosophy is a hint from nature herself. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to emancipate us. Certain 
mechanical changes, a small alteration in our local position, apprises 
us of a dualism. We are strangely affected by seeing the shore from 
a moving ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of an unusual 
sky. The last change in our point of view gives the whole a pictorial 
air. A man who seldom rides, needs only to get into a coach and 
traverse his own town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women,—talking, running, bartering, fighting,— the earnest 
mechanic, the lounger, the beggar, the boys, the dogs, are unrealised 
at once, or, at least, wholly detached from all relation to the observer, 
and seen as apparent, not substantial beings. What new thoughts are 
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suggested by seeing a face of country quite familiar, in the rapid 
movement of the railroad car! Nay, the most wonted objects (make 
a very slight change in the point of vision) please us most. In a 
camera obscura, the butcher’s cart, and the figure of one of our own 
family, amuse us. So a portrait of a well-known face gratifies us. 
Turn the eyes upside down, by looking at the landscape through your 
legs, and how agreeable is the picture, though you have seen it any 
time these twenty years! 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested the difference 
between the observer and the spectacle,—between man and nature. 
Hence arises a pleasure mixed with awe; I may say, a low degree of 
the sublime is felt from the fact, probably, that man is hereby apprised, 
that, whilst the world is a spectacle, something in himself is stable. 

2. Ina higher manner, the poet communicates the same pleasure. 
By a few strokes he delineates, as on air, the sun, the mountain, the 
camp, the city, the hero, the maiden, not different from what we 
know them, but only lifted from the ground and afloat before the eye. 
He unfixes the land and the sea, makes them revolve around the 
axis of his primary thought, and disposes them anew. Possessed him- 
self by a heroic passion, he uses matter as symbols of it. The sensual 
man conforms thoughts to things; the poet conforms things to his 
thoughts. The one esteems nature as rooted and fast; the other, as 
fluid, and impresses his being thereon. To him, the refractory world 
is ductile and flexible; he invests dust and stones with humanity, and 
makes them the words of the Reason. The Imagination may be de- 
fined to be, the use which the Reason makes of the material world. 
Shakespeare possesses the power of subordinating nature for the pur- 
poses of expression, beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses the 
creation like a bauble from hand to hand, and uses it to embody any 
caprice of thought that is uppermost in his mind. The remotest spaces 
of nature are visited, and the farthest sundered things are brought to- 
gether, by a subtile spiritual connection. We are made aware that 
magnitude of material things is relative, and all objects shrink and 
expand to serve the passion of the poet. Thus, in his sonnets, the 
lays of birds, the scents and dyes of flowers, he finds to be the shadow 
of his beloved; time, which keeps her from him, is his chest; the sus- 
picion she has awakened, is her ornament; 


The ornament of beauty is Suspect, 
A crow which flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 


His passion is not the fruit of chance; it swells, as he speaks to a 
city, or a state. 


No, it was builded far from accident; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
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Under the brow of thralling discontent; 

It fears not policy, that heretic, 

That works on leases of short’ numbered hours, 
But all alone stands hugely politic. 


In the strength of his constancy, the Pyramids seem to him recent 
and transitory. The freshness of youth and love dazzles him with 
its resemblance to morning. 


Take those lips away 
Which so sweetly were forsworn: 
And those eyes,—the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


The wild beauty of this hyperbole, I may say, in passing, it would not 
be easy to match in literature. 

This transfiguration which all material objects undergo through 
the passion of the poet,—this power which he exerts to dwarf the 
great, to magnify the small—might be illustrated by a thousand 
examples from his Plays. I have before me the Tempest, and will 
cite only these few lines. 


Prospero. The strong based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar. 


Prospero calls for music to soothe the frantic Alonso, and his com- 
panions; 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 

To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 

Now useless, boiled within thy skull. 


Again; 
The charm dissolves apace, 
‘And, as the morning steals upon the night 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


Their understanding 
Begins to swell: and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. 


The perception of real affinities between events (that is to say, of 
Ideal affinities, for those only are real), enables the poet thus to 
make free with the most imposing forms and phenomena of the 
world, and to assert the predominance of the soul. 
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3. Whilst thus the poet animates nature with his thoughts, he dif- 
fers from the philosopher only herein, that the one proposes Beauty 
as his main end; the other Truth. But the philosopher, not less than 
the poet, postpones the apparent order and relations of things to the 
empire of thought. “The problem of philosophy,” according to Plato, 
“is, for all that exists conditionally, to find a ground unconditioned 
and absolute.” It proceeds on the faith that a law determines all 
phenomena, which being known, the phenomena can be predicted. That 
law, when in the mind, is an idea. Its beauty is infinite. The true 
philosopher and the true poet are one, and a beauty, which is truth, and 
a truth, which is beauty, is the aim of both. Is not the charm of 
one of Plato’s or Aristotle’s definitions, strictly like that of the 
Antigone of Sophocles? It is, in both cases, that a spiritual life 
has been imparted to nature; that the solid seeming block of matter 
has been pervaded and dissolved by a thought; that this feeble human 
being has penetrated the vast masses of nature with an informing 
soul, and recognised itself in their harmony, that is, seized their law. 
In physics, when this attained, the memory disburthens itself of its 
cumbrous catalogues of particulars, and carries centuries of ob- 
servation in a single formula. 

Thus even in physics, the material is degraded before the spiritual. 
The astronomer, the geometer, rely on their irrefragable analysis, and 
disdain the results of observation. The sublime remark of Euler on 
his law of arches, “This will be found contrary to all experience, yet 
is true;” had already transferred nature into the mind, and left mat- 
ter like an outcast corpse. 

4. Intellectual science has been observed to beget invariably a 
doubt of the existence of matter. Turgot said, “He that has never 
doubted the existence of matter, may be assured he has no aptitude 
for metaphysical inquiries.’ It fastens the attention upon immortal 
necessary uncreated natures, that is, upon Ideas; and in their presence, 
we feel that the outward circumstance is a dream and a shade. Whilst 
we wait in this Olympus of gods, we think of nature as an appendix 
to the soul. We ascend into their region, and know that these are the 
thoughts of the Supreme Being. “These are they who were set up 
from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When 
he prepared the heavens, they were there; when he established the 
clouds above, when he strengthened the fountains of the deep. Then 
they were by him, as one brought up with him. Of them took he 
counsel.” 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of science, they are 
accessible to few men. Yet all men are capable of being raised by 
piety or by passion, into their region. And no man touches these 
divine natures, without becoming, in some degree, himself divine. Like 
a new soul, they renew the body. We become physically nimble and 
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lightsome; we tread on air; life is no longer irksome, and we think 
it will never be so. No man fears age or misfortune or death, in 
their serene company, for he is transported éut of the district of 
change. Whilst we behold unveiled the nature of Justice and Truth, 
we learn the difference between the absolute and the conditional or 
relative. We apprehend the absolute. As it were, for the first time, 
we exist. We become immortal, for we learn that time and space are 
relations of matter; that, with a perception of truth, or a virtuous 
will, they have no affinity. 

5. Finally, religion and ethics, which may be fitly called,—the 
practice of ideas, or the introduction of ideas into life—have an 
analogous effect with all lower culture, in degrading nature and sug- 
gesting its dependence on spirit. Ethics and religion differ herein; 
that the one is the system of human duties commencing from man; the 
other, from God. Religion includes the personality of God; Ethics 
does not. They are one to our present design. They both put nature 
under foot. The first and last lesson of religion is, “The things that 
are seen are temporal; the things that are unseen are eternal.” It 
puts an affront upon nature. It does that for the unschooled, which 
philosophy does for Berkeley and Viasa. The uniform language that 
may be heard in the churches, of the most ignorant seats, is,—“Contemn 
the unsubstantial shows of the world; they are vanities, dreams, 
shadows, unrealities: seek the realities of religion.” The devotee 
flouts nature. Some theosophists have arrived at a certain hostility 
and indignation towards matter, as the Manichean and Plotinus. They 
distrusted in themselves any looking back to these fleshpots of Egypt. 
Plotinus was ashamed of his body. In short, they might all say of 
matter, what Michael Angelo said of external beauty, “it is the frail 
and weary weed, in which God dresses the soul, which he has called 
into time.” 

It appears that motion, poetry, physical and intellectual science, and 
teligion, all tend to affect our convictions of the reality of the ex- 
ternal world. But I own there is something ungrateful in expanding 
too curiously the particulars of the general proposition, that all culture 
tends to imbue us with idealism. I have no hostility to nature, but 
a child’s love to it. I expand and live in the warm day like corn 
and melons. Let us speak her fair. I do not wish to fling stones at 
my beautiful mother, nor soil my gentle nest. I only wish to indi- 
cate the true position of nature in regard to man, wherein to establish 
man, all right education tends; as the ground which to attain is the 
object of human life, that is, of man’s connection with nature. Culture 
inverts the vulgar views of nature, and brings the mind to call that 
apparent, which it uses to call real, and that real, which it uses to 
call visionary Children, it is true, believe in the external world. The 
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belief that it appears only, is an afterthought, but with culture, this 
faith will as surely arise in the mind as did the first. 

The advantages of the ideal theory over the popular faith, is this, 
that it presents the world in precisely that view which is most desirable 
to the mind. It is, in fact, the view which Reason, both speculative 
and practical, that is, philosophy and virtue, take. For, seen in the 
light of thought, the world always is phenomenal; and virtue sub- 
ordinates it to the mind. Idealism sees the world in God. It be- 
holds the whole circle of persons and things, of actions and events, 
of country and religion, not as painfully accumulated, atom after 
atom, act after act, in an aged creeping Past, but as one vast picture, 
which God paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of 
the soul. Therefore the soul holds itself off from a too trival and 
microscopic study of the universal tablet. It respects the end too 
much, to immerse itself in the means. It sees something more import- 
ant in Christianity, than the scandals of ecclesiastical history, or the 
niceties of criticism; and, very incurious concerning persons or mira- 
cles, and not at all disturbed by chasms of historical evidence, it ac- 
cepts from God the phenomenon, as it finds it, as the pure and awful 
form of religion in the world. It is not hot and passionate at the 
appearance of what it calls its own good or bad fortune, at the union 
or opposition of other persons. No man is its enemy. It accepts 
whatsoever befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a watcher more 
than a, doer, and it is a doer, only that it may the better watch. 


VII—SPIRIT 


Ir is essential to a true theory of nature and of man, that it should 
contain somewhat progressive. Uses that are exhausted or that may 
be, and facts that end in the statement, cannot be all that is true of 
this brave lodging wherein man is harboured, and wherein all his 
faculties find appropriate and endless exercise. And all the uses of 
nature admit of being summed in one, which yields the activity of 
man an infinite scope. Through all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and 
outskirts of things, it is faithful to the cause whence it had its 
origin. It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a 
perpetual effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the sun be- 
hind us. 

The aspect of nature is devout, Like the figure of Jesus, she stands 
with bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. The happiest 
man is he who learns from nature the lesson of worship. 

Of that ineffable essence which we call Spirit, he that thinks most, 
will say least. We can foresee God in the coarse, and, as it were, 
distant phenomena of matter; but when we try to define and describe 
himself, both language and thought desert us, and we are as helpless 
as fools and savages. That essence refuses to be recorded in proposi- 
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tions, but when man has worshipped him intellectually, the noblest 
ministry of nature is to stand as the apparition of God. It is the 
organ through which the universal spirit speaks to ‘the individual, 
and strives to lead back the individual to it. 

When we consider Spirit we see that the views already presented 
do not include the whole circumference of man. We must add some 
related thoughts. 

Three problems are put by nature to the mind; What is matter? 
Whence is it? and Whereto? The first of these questions only, the 
ideal theory answers. Idealism saith: matter is a phenomenon, not 
a substance. Idealism acquaints us with the total disparity between 
the evidence of our own being, and the evidence of the world’s being. 
The one is perfect; the other, incapable of any assurance; the mind 
is a part of the nature of things; the world is a divine dream, from 
which we may presently awake to the glories and certainties of day. 
Idealism is a hypothesis to account for nature by other principles than 
those of carpentry and chemistry. Yet, if it only deny the existence 
of matter, it does not satisfy the demands of the spirit. It leaves 
God out of me. It leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my percep- 
tions, to wander without end. Then the heart resists it, because it 
baulks the affections in denying substantive being to men and women. 
Nature is so pervaded with human life, that there is something of 
humanity in all, and in every particular. But this theory makes 
nature foreign to me, and does not account for that consanguinity 
which we acknowledge to it. 

Let it stand, then, in the present state of our knowledge, merely as 
a useful introductory hypothesis, serving to apprise us of the eternal 
distinction between the soul and the world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of thought, we come to 
inquire, Whence is matter? and Whereto? many truths arise to us 
out of the recesses of consciousness. We learn that the highest is 
present to the soul of man, that the dread universal essence, which 
is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but all in one, and each 
entirely, is that for which all things exist, and that by which they 
are; that spirit creates; that behind nature, throughout nature, spirit 
is present; one and not compound, it does not act upon us from with- 
out, that is, in space and time, but spiritually, or through ourselves : 
therefore, that spirit, that is, the Supreme Being, does not build up 
nature around us, but puts it forth through us, as the life of the tree 
puts forth new branches and leaves through the pores of the old. 
As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; 
he is nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws, at his need, in- 
>xhaustible power. Who can set bounds to the possibilities of man? 
Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to behold the absolute 
natures of justice and truth, and we learn that man has access to the 
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entire mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the finite. This 
view, which admonishes me where the sources of wisdom and power 
lie, and points to virtue as to 


“The golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity,” 


carries upon its face the highest certificate of truth, because it ani- 
mates me to create my own world through the purification of my 
soul. 

The world proceeds from the same spirit as the body of man. It 
is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God, a projection of God 
in the unconscious. But it differs from the body in one important 
respect. It is not, like that, now subjected to the human will. Its 
serene order is inviolable by us. It is, therefore, to us, the present 
expositor of the divine mind. It is a fixed point whereby we may 
measure our departure. As we degenerate, the contrast between us 
and our house is more evident. We are as much strangers in nature, 
as we are aliens from God. We do not understand the notes of birds. 
The fox and the deer run away from us; the bear and tiger rend us. 
We do not know the uses of more than a few plants, as corn and the 
apple, the potato and the vine. Is not the landscape, every glimpse of 
which hath a grandeur, a face of him? Yet this may show us what 
discord is between man and nature, for you cannot freely admire a 
noble landscape, if labourers are digging in the field hard by. The 
poet finds something ridiculous in his delight, until he is out of the 
sight of men. 


VIII—PROSPECTS 


IN inquiries respecting the laws of the world and the frame of 
things, the highest reason is always the truest. That which seems 
faintly possible—it is so refined, is often faint and dim because it 
is deepest seated in the mind among the eternal verities. Empirical 
science is apt to cloud the sight, and, by the very knowledge of func- 
tions and processes, to bereave the student of the manly contempla- 
tion of the whole. The savant becomes unpoetic. But the best read 
naturalist, who lends an entire and devout attention to truth, will 
see that there remains much to learn of his relation to the world, anc 
that it is not to be learned by any addition or subtraction or other com- 
parison of known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of 
the spirit, by a continual self-recovery, and by entire humility. He 
will perceive that there are far more excellent qualities in the stu- 
dent than preciseness and infallibility; that a guess is often more 
fruitful than an indisputable affirmation, and that a dream may let u: 
deeper into the secret of nature than a hundred concerted experi 
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ments. For, the problems to be solved are precisely those which the 
physiologist and the naturalist omit to state. It is not so pertinent to 
man to know all the individuals of the animal: kingdom, as it is to 
know whence and whereto is this tyrannising unity in his constitu- 
tion, which evermore separates and classifies things, endeavouring to 
reduce the most diverse to one form. When I behold a rich landscape, 
it is less to my purpose to recite correctly the order and superposition 
of the strata, than to know why all thought of multitude is lost in 
a tranquil sense of unity. I cannot greatly honour minuteness in 
details, so long as there is no hint to explain the relation between 
things and thoughts; no ray upon the metaphysics of conchology, of 
botany, of the arts, to show the relation of the forms of flowers, shells, 
animals, architecture, to the mind, and build science upon ideas. In 
a cabinet of natural history, we become sensible of a certain occult 
recognition and sympathy in regard to the most unwieldy and ec- 
centric forms of beast, fish, and insect. The American who has been 
confined, in his own country, to the sight of buildings designed after 
foreign models, is surprised on entering York Minster or St. Peter’s 
at Rome, by the feeling that these structures are imitations also,— 
faint copies of an invisible archetype. Nor has science sufficient 
humanity, so long as the naturalist overlooks that wonderful congruity 
which subsists between man and the world; of which he is lord, not 
because he is the most subtle inhabitant, but because he is its head and 
heart, and finds something of himself in every great and small thing, 
in every mountain stratum, in every new law of colour, fact of 
astronomy, or atmospheric influence which observation or analysis 
lay open. A perception of this mystery inspires the muse of George 
Herbert, the beautiful psalmist of the seventeenth century. The fol- 
lowing lines are part of his little poem on Man. 


“Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides. 
Each part may call the farthest, brother ; 
For head with foot hath private amity 
And both with moons and tides. 


“Nothing hath got so far 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey; 
His eyes dismount the highest star ; 
He is in little all the sphere. 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there. 


“For us, the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 
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Nothing we see, but means our good, 

As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 


“The stars have us to bed: 
Night draws the curtain; which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


“More servants wait on man 

Than he’ll take notice of. In every path, | 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan . 

Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 


The perception of this class of truth makes the attraction which 
draws men to science, but the end is lost sight of in attention to the 
means. In view of this half-sight of science, we accept the sentence 
of Plato, that “poetry comes nearer to vital truth than history.” 
Every surmise and vaticination of the mind is entitled to a certain 
respect, and we learn to prefer imperfect theories, and sentences, 
which contain glimpses of truth, to digested systems which have no 
one valuable suggestion. A wise writer will feel that the ends of 
study and composition are best answered by announcing undiscovered 
regions of thought, and so communicating, through hope, new activity 
to the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions of man 
and nature, which a certain poet sang to me; and which, as they have 
always been in the world, and perhaps reappear to every bard, may 
be both history and prophecy. 

“The foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit. But the 
element of spirit is eternity. To it, therefore, the longest series of 
events, the oldest chronologies, are young and recent. In the cycle 
of the universal man, from whom the known individuals proceed, 
centuries are points, and all history is but the epoch of one degra- 
dation. 

“We distrust and deny inwardly our sympathy with nature. We 
own and disown our relation to it, by turns. We are, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, and eating grass like an ox. But 
who can set limits to the remedial force of spirit ? 

“A man is a god in ruins. When men are innocent, life shall be 
longer, and shall pass into the immortal, as gently as we awake from 
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dreams. Now, the world would be insane and rabid, if these dis- 
organisations should last for hundreds of years. It is kept in check 
by death and infancy. Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, which comes 
into the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them to return te 
paradise. 

“Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and dis- 
solved by spirit. He filled nature with his overflowing currents. Out 
from him sprang the sun and moon: from man, the sun; from wo- 
man, the moon. The laws of his mind, the periods of his actions, 
externised themselves into day and night, into the year and the sea- 
sons. But, having made for himself this huge shell, his waters re- 
tired; he no longer fills the veins and veinlets; he is shrunk to a 
drop. He-sees, that the structure still fits him, but fits him colossally. 
Say, rather, once it fitted him, now it corresponds to him from far 
and on high. He adores timidly his own work. Now is man the 
follower of the sun, and woman the follower of the moon. Yet 
sometimes he starts in his slumber, and wonders at himself and his 
house, and muses strangely at the resemblance betwixt him and it. 
He perceives that if his law is still paramount, if still he have ele- 
mental power, if his word is sterling yet in nature, it is not con- 
scious power, it is not inferior but superior to his will. It is In- 
stinct.” Thus my Orphic poet sang. 

At present, man applies to nature but half his force. He works on 
the world with his understanding alone. He lives in it, and masters 
it by a penny-wisdom; and he that works most in it, is but a half- 
man, and whilst his arms are strong and his digestion good, his mind 
is imbruted, and he is a selfish savage. His relation to nature, his 
power over it, is through ,the understanding; as by manure; the 
economic use of fire, wind, water, and the mariner’s needle; steam, 
coal, chemical agriculture; the repairs of the human body by the 
dentist and the surgeon. This is such a resumption of power, as if 
a banished king should buy his territories inch by inch, instead of 
vaulting at once into his throne. Meantime, in the thick darkness, 
there are not wanting gleams of a better light—occasional examples 
of the action of man upon nature with entire force—with reason 
as well as understanding. Such examples are; the traditions ef 
miracles in the earliest antiquity of all nations; the history of Jesus 
Christ; the achievements of a principle, as in religious and politieal 
revolutions, and in the abolition of the Slave-trade, the miracles of 
enthusiasm, as those reported of Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the 
Shakers; man obscure and yet contested facts, now arranged under 
the name of Animal Magnetism; prayer; eloquence; self-healing; and 
the wisdom of children. These are examples of Reason’s momentary 
erasp of the sceptre; the exertions of a power which exists not in 
time or space, but an instantaneous instreaming causing power. The 
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difference between the actual and the ideal force of man is hap- 
pily figured by the schoolmen, in saying, that the knowledge of man is 
an evening knowledge, vespertina cognitio, but that of God is a morn- 
ing knowledge, matutina cognitio. 

The problem of restoring to the world original and eternal beauty 
is solved by the redemption of the soul. The ruin or the blank, that we 
see when we look at nature, is in our owneye. The axis of vision is not 
coincident with the axis of things, and so they appear not transparent 
but opaque. The reason why the world lacks unity, and lies broken and 
in heaps, is, because man is disunited with himself. He cannot be a 
naturalist, until he satisfies all the demands of the spirit. Love is as 
much its demand, as perception. Indeed, neither can be perfect with- 
out the other. In the uttermost meaning of the words, thought is 
devout, and devotion is thought. Deep calls unto deep. But in actual 
life, the marriage is not celebrated. There are innocent men who 
worship God after the tradition of their fathers, but their sense of 
duty has not yet extended to the use of all their faculties. And there 
are patient naturalists, but they freeze their subject under the wintry 
light of the understanding. Is not prayer also a study of truth—a 
sally of the soul into the unfound infinite? No man ever prayed 
heartily, without learning something. But when a faithful thinker, 
resolute to detach every object from personal relations, and see it 
in the light of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle science with the 
fire of the holiest affections, then will God go forth anew into 
the creation. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, to search for 
objects. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the miraculous in 
the common. What is a day? What is a year? What is summer? 
What is woman? What is a child? What is sleep? To our blind- 
ness, these things seem unaffecting. We make fables to hide the 
baldness of the fact, and conform it, as we say, to the higher law 
of the mind. But when the fact is seen under the light of an idea, 
the gaudy fable fades and shrivels. We behold the real higher law. 
To the wise, therefore, a fact is true poetry, and the most beautiful of 
fables. These wonders are brought to our own door. You also are 
aman. Man and woman, and their social life, poverty, labour, sleep, 
fear, fortune, are known to you. Learn that none of these things is 
superficial, but that each phenomenon has its roots in the faculties 
and affections of the mind. Whilst the abstract question occupies 
your intellect, nature brings it in the concrete to be solved by your 
hands. It were a wise inquiry for the closet, to compare, point by 
point, especially at remarkable crises in life, our daily history, with 
the rise and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with new eyes. It shall 
answer the endless inquiry of the intellect—What is truth? and of 
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the affections—What is good? by yielding itself passive to the 
educated Will. Then shall come to pass what my poet said; “Nature is 
not fixed but fluid.” Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. ‘The immobility 
or bruteness of nature, is the absence of spirit; to pure spirit, it 
is fluid, it is volatile, it is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a 
house; and beyond its house, a world; and beyond its world, a heaven. 
Know then, that the world exists for you. For you is the phenomenon 
perfect. What we are, that only can we see. All that Adam had, all 
that Cesar could, you have and can do. Adam called his house, 
heaven and earth; Cesar called his house, Rome; you perhaps call 
yours, a cobbler’s trade; a hundred acres of ploughed land; or a 
scholar’s garret. Yet line for line and point for point, your dominion 
is as great as theirs, though without fine names. Build, therefore, 
your own world. As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea 
in your mind, that will unfold its great proportions. A correspondent 
revolution in things will attend the influx of the spirit. So fast will 
disagreeable appearances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, 
prisons, enemies, vanish; they are temporary and shall be no more 
seen. The sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and the 
wind exhale. As when the summer comes from the south; the snow- 
banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green before it, so shall 
the advancing spirit create its ornaments along its path, and carry 
with it the beauty it visits, and the song which enchants; it shall 
draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, wise discourse, and heroic acts, 
around its way, until evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over 
nature, which cometh not with observation—a dominion such as now is 
beyond his dream of God—he shall enter without more wonder than 
the blind man feels who is gradually restored to perfect sight. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 
IX 
FATE 


Delicate omens traced in air 

To the lone bard true witness bare; 
Birds with auguries on their wings 
Chanted undeceiving things, 

Him to beckon, him to warn; 

Well might then the poet scorn 
To learn of scribe or courier 

Hints writ in vaster character; 
And on his mind, at dawn of day, 
Soft shadows of the evening lay. 
For the prevision is allied 

Unto the things so signified; 

Or say, the foresight that awaits 
Is the same Genius that creates. 


Ir chanced during one winter, a few years ago, that our critics were 
bent on discussing the theory of the Age. By an odd coincidence, four 
or five noted men were each reading a discours to the citizens of Boston 
er New York, on the Spirit of the Times. It so happened that the 
subject had the same prominence in some remarkable pamphlets and 
journals issued in London in the same season. To me, however, the 
question of the times resolved itself into a practical question of the 
conduct of life. How shall I live? We are incompetent to solve the 
times. Our geometry cannot span the huge orbits of the prevailing 
ideas, behold their return, and reconcile their opposition. We can only 
obey our own polarity. ’Tis fine for us to speculate and elect out 
course, if we must accept an irresistible dictation. 

In our first steps to gain our wishes, we come upon immovable 
limitations. We are fired with the hope to reform men. After many 
experiments, we find that we must begin earlier—at school. But the 
boys and girls are not docile; we can make nothing of them. We de- 
cide that they are not of good stock. We must begin our reforr 
earlier still—at generation: that is to say, there is Fate, or laws of the 
world. 

But, if there be irresistible dictation, this dictation understands it- 
self. If we must accept Fate, we are not less compelled to affirm lib. 
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erty, the significance of the individual, the grandeur of duty, the 
power of character. This is true, and that other is true. But our 
geometry cannot span these extreme points, and reconcile them. What 
to do? By obeying each thought frankly by harping, or, if you will, 
pounding on each string, we learn at last its power. By the same 
obedience to other thoughts, we learn theirs, and then comes some 
reasonable hope of harmonising them. We are sure, that, though we 
know not how, necessity does comport with liberty, the individual with 
the world, my polarity with the spirit of the times. The riddle of the 
age has for each a private solution. If one would study his own time, 
it must be by this method of taking up in turn each of the leading 
topics which belong to our scheme of human life, and, by firmly stating 
all that is agreeable to experience on one, and doing the same justice 
to the opposing facts in the others, the true limitations will appear. 
Any excess of emphasis, on one part, would be corrected, and a just 
balance would be made. 

But let us honestly state the facts. Our America has a bad name 
for superficialness. Great men, great nations, have not been boast- 
ers and buffoons, but perceivers of the terror of life, and have manned 
themselves to face it. The Spartan, embodying his religion in his 
country, dies before its majesty without a question. The Turk, who 
believes his doom is written on the iron leaf in the moment when he 
entered the world, rushes on the enemy’s sabre with undivided will. 
The Turk, the Arab, the Persian, accepts the fore-ordained fate. 


“On two days, it steads not to run from thy grave, 
The appointed, and the unappointed day; 

On the first, neither balm nor physician can save, 
Nor thee, on the second, the Universe slay.” 


The Hindoo, under the wheel, is as firm. Our Calvinists, in the last 
reneration, had something of the same dignity. They felt that the 
veight of the Universe held them down to their place. What could 
hey do? Wise men feel that there is something which cannot be 
alked or voted away—a strap or belt which girds the world. 


“The Destiny, minister general, 

That executeth in the world o’er all, 

The purveyance which God hath seen beforne, 

So strong it is, that tho’ the world had sworn 

The contrary of a thing by yea or nay, 

Yet sometime it shall fallen on a day 

That falleth not oft in a thousand year, 

For, certainly, our appetités here, 

Be it of war, or peace, or hate, or love, 

All this is ruled by the sight above.” 
Cuaucer: The Knighte’s Tale. 
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The Greek Tragedy expressed the same sense: “Whatever is fated, 
that will take place. The great immense mind of Jove is not to be 
transgressed.” 

Savages cling to a local god of one tribe or town. The broad ethics 
of Jesus were quickly narrowed to village theologies, which preach an 
election or favouritism. And, now and then, an amiable parson, like 
Jung Stilling, or Robert Huntington, believes in a pistareen-Provi- 
dence, which, whenever the good man wants a dinner, makes that 
somebody shall knock at his door, and leave a half-dollar. But Nature 
is no sentimentalist—does not cosset or pamper us. We must see that 
the world is rough and surly, and will not mind drowning a man or a 
woman; but swallows your ship like a grain of dust. The cold, in- 
considerate of persons, tingles your blood, benumbs your feet, freezes 
a man like an apple. The diseases, the elements, fortune, gravity, 
lightning, respect no persons. The way of Providence is a little rude. 
The habit of snake and spider, the snap of the tiger and other leapers 
and bloody jumpers, the crackle of the bones of his prey in the coil of 
the anaconda—these are in the system, and our habits are like theirs. 
You have just dined, and, however scrupulously the slaughter-house is 
concealed in the graceful distance of miles, there is complicity—ex- 
pensive races—race living at the expense of race. The planet is liable 
to shocks from comets, perturbations from planets, rendings from 
earthquake and volcano, alterations of climate, precessions of equi- 
noxes. Rivers dry up by opening of the forest. The sea changes its 
bed. Towns and counties fall into it. At Lisbon, an earthquake killed 
men like flies. At Naples, three years ago, ten thousand persons were 
crushed in a few minutes. The scurvy at sea; the sword of the cli- 
mate in the west of Africa, at Cayenne, at Panama, at New Orleans, 
cut off men like a massacre. Our western prairie shakes with fever 
and ague. The cholera, the small-pox, have proved as mortal to some 
tribes, as a frost to the crickets, which, having filled the summer with 
noise, are silenced by a fall of the temperature of one night. With- 
out uncovering what does not concern us, or counting how many 
species of parasites hang on a bombyx; or groping after intestinal 
parasites, or infusory biters, or the obscurities of alternate genera- 
tion;—the forms of the shark, the Jabrus, the jaw of the sea-wolf 
payed with crushing teeth, the weapons of the grampus, and other 
warriors hidden in the sea—are hints of ferocity in the interiors of 
nature. Let us not deny it up and down. Providence has a wild, 
rough, incalculable road to its end, and it is of no use to try to white- 
wash its huge, mixed instrumentalities, or to dress up that terrific 
benefactor in a clean shirt and white neckcloth of a student in 
divinity. 

Will you say, the disasters which threaten mankind are exceptional, 
and one need not lay his account for cataclysms every day? Ay, but 
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what happens once, may happen again, and so long as these strokes are 
not to be parried by us, they must be feared. # 

But these shocks and ruins are less destructive to us, than the 
stealthy power of other laws which act on us daily. An expense of 
ends to means is fate ;—organisation tyrannising over character. The 
menagerie, or forms and powers of the spine, is a book of fate: the 
bill of the bird, the skull of the snake, determines tyrannically its 
limits. So is the scale of races, of temperaments; so is sex; so is cli- 
mate; so is the reaction of talents imprisoning the vital power in cer- 
tain directions. Every spirit makes its house; but afterwards the 
house confines the spirit. 

The gross lines are legible to the dull: the cabman is phrenologist 
so far: he looks in your face to see if his shilling is sure. A dome 
of brow denotes one thing; a pot-belly another; a squint, a pug-nose, 
mats of hair, the pigment of the epidermis, betray character. People 
seem sheathed in their tough organisation. Ask Spurzheim, ask the 
doctors, ask Quetelet, if temperaments decide nothing? or if there be 
anything they do not decide? Read the description in medical books 
of the four temperaments, and you will think you are reading your 
own thoughts which you had not yet told. Find the part which black 
eyes, and which blue eyes, play severally in the company. How shall 
a man escape from his ancestors, or draw off from his veins the black 
drop which he drew from his father’s or his mother’s life? It often 
appears in a family, as if all the qualities of the progenitors were 
potted in several jars—some ruling quality in each son or daughter of 
the house—and sometimes the unmixed temperament, the rank wun- 
mitigated elixir, the family vice, is drawn off in a separate in- 
dividual, and the others are proportionally relieved. We sometimes 
see a change of expression in our companion, and say, his father, 
or his mother, comes to the windows of his eyes, and sometimes a 
remote relative. In different hours, a man represents each of several 
of his ancestors, as if there were seven or eight of us rolled up in 
each man’s skin—seven or eight ancestors at least—and they con- 
stitute the variety of notes for that new piece of music which his life 
is. At the corner of the street, you read the possibility of each pas- 
senger, in the facial angle, in the complexion, in the depth of his eye. 
His parentage determines it. Men are what their mothers made them. 
You may as well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere, as expect poetry from this engineer or a chemical dis- 
covery from that jobber. Ask the digger in the ditch to explain New- 
ton’s laws: the fine organs of his brains have been pinched by over- 
work and squalid poverty from father to son, for a hundred years. 
When each comes forth from his mother’s womb, the gate of gifts 
closes behind him. Let him value his hands and feet, he has but one 
pair. So he has but one future, and that is already predetermined in 
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his lobes, and described in that little fatty face, pig-eye, and squat 
form. All the privilege and all the legislation of the world cannot 
meddle or help to make a poet or a prince of him, 

Jesus said, “When he looketh on her, he hath committed adultery.” 
But he is an adulterer before he has yet looked on the woman, by 
the superfluity of animal, and the defect of thought, in his constitu- 
tion. Who meets him, or who meets her, in the street, sees that they 
are ripe to be each other’s victim. 

In certain men, digestion and sex absorb the vital force, and the 
stronger these are, the individual is so much weaker. The more of 
these drones perish, the better for the hive. If, later, they give birth 
to some superior individual, with force enough to add to this animal 
a new aim, and a complete apparatus to work it out, all the ancestors 
are gladly forgotten. Most men and most women are merely one 
couple more. Now and then, one has a new cell or camarilla opened 
in his brain—an architectural, a musical, or a philological knack, some- 
stray taste or talent for flowers, or chemistry, or pigments, or story- 
telling, a good hand for drawing, a good foot for dancing, an athletic 
frame for wide journeying, etc-—which skill nowise alters rank in the 
scale of nature, but serves to pass the time, the life of sensation going 
on as before. At last, these hints and tendencies are fixed in one, or 
in a succession. Each absorbs so much food and force, as to become 
itself a new centre. The new talent draws off so rapidly the vital 
force, that not enough remains for the animal functions, hardly enough 
for health; so that, in the second generation, if the like genius appear, 
the health is visibly deteriorated, and the generative force impaired. 

People are born with the moral or with the material bias ;—uterine 
brothers with this diverging destination: and I suppose with high mag- 
nifiers, Mr. Frauenhofer or Dr. Carpenter might come to distinguish in 
the embryo at the fourth day, this is a Whig, and that a Free-soiler. 

It was a poetic attempt to lift this mountain of Fate, to reconcile 
this despotism of race with liberty, which led the Hindoos to say, 
“Fate is nothing but the deeds committed in a prior state of existence.” 
I find the coincidence of the extremes of eastern and western specu- 
lation in the daring statement of Schelling, “there is in every man a 
certain feeling, that he has been what he is from all eternity, and by 
no means became such in time.” To say it less sublimely—in the his- 
tory of the individual is always an account of his condition, and he 
knows himself to be a party to his present estate. 

A good deal of our politics is physiological. Now and then, a man 
of wealth in the heyday of youth adopts the tenet of broadest freedom. 
In England, there is always some man of wealth and large connection 
planting himself, during all his years of health, on the side of prog- 
ress, who, as soon as he begins to die, checks his forward play, calls 
in his troops, and becomes conservative. All conservatives are such 
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from personal defects. They have been effeminated by position or 
nature, born halt and blind, through luxury of their parents, and can 
only, like invalids, act on the defensive. But strong matures, back- 
woodsmen, New Hampshire giants, Napoleons, Burkes, Broughams, 
Websters, Kossuths, are inevitable patriots, until their life ebbs, and 
their defects and gout, palsy and money, warp them. 

The strongest idea incarnates itself in majorities and nations, in 
the healthiest and strongest. Probably, the election goes by avoirdu- 
pois weight, and, if you could weigh bodily the tonnage of any hun- 
dred of the Whig and the Democratic party in a town, on the Dear- 
born balance, as they passed the hayscales, you could predict with cer- 
tainty which party would carry it. On the whole, it would be rather 
the speediest way of deciding the vote, to put the selectmen or the 
mayor and aldermen at the hayscales. 

In science, we have to consider two things: power and circum- 
stance. All we know of the egg, from each successive discovery, is, 
another vesicle; and if, after five hundred years, you get a better ob- 
server, or a better glass, he finds within the last observed another. 
In vegetable and animal tissue, it is just alike, and all that the primary 
power or spasm operates, is, still, vesicles, vesicles. Yes—but the 
tyrannical Circumstance! A vesicle in new circumstances, a vesicle 
lodged in darkness. Oken thought, became animal; in light, a plant. 
Lodged in the parent animal, it suffers changes, which end in un- 
sheathening miraculous capability in the unaltered vesicle, and it un- 
locks itself to fish, bird, or quadruped, head and foot, eye and claw. 
The Circumstance is Nature. Nature is, what you may do. There is 
much you may not. We have two things—the circumstance, and the 
life. Once we thought, positive power was all. Now we learn, that 
negative power, or circumstance, is half. Nature is the tyrannous cir- 
cumstance, the thick skull, the sheathed snake, the ponderous, rock- 
like jaw; necessitated activity; violent direction; the conditions of a 
tool, like the locomotive, strong enough on its track, but which can 
do nothing but mischief off it; or skates, which are wings on the ice, 
but fetters on the ground. 

The book of Nature is the book of Fate. She turns the gigantic 
pages—leaf after leaf—never re-turning one. One leaf she lays down, 
a floor of granite; then a thousand ages, and a bed of slate; a thou- 
sand ages, and a measure of coal; a thousand ages, and a layer of 
marl and mud; vegetable forms appear ; her first misshapen animals, zoo- 
phyte, trilobium, fish, then, saurians—rude forms, in which she has only 
blocked her future statue, concealing under these unwieldy monsters 
the fine type of her coming king. The face of the planet cools and 
dries, the races meliorate, and man is born. But when a race has 
lived its term, it comes no more again. 

The population of the world is a conditional population; not the 
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best, but the best that could live now; and the scale of tribes, and the 
steadiness with which victory adheres to one tribe, and defeat to an- 
other, is as uniform as the superposition of strata. We know in his- 
tory what weight belongs to race. We see the English, French, and 
Germans, planting themselves on every shore and market of America 
and Australia, and monopolising the commerce of these countries. We 
like the nervous and victorious habit of our branch of the family. We 
follow the step of the Jew, of the Indian, of the Negro. We see how 
much will has been expended to extinguish the Jew, in vain. Look 
at the unpalatable conclusions of Knox, in his Fragment of Races—a 
rash and unsatisfactory writer, but charged with pungent and unfor- 
getable truths. ‘Nature respects race, and not hybrids.” “Every 
race has it own habitat.’ ‘Detach a colony from the race, and it 
deteriorates to the crab.’ See the shades of the picture. The Ger- 
man and Irish millions, like the Negro, have a great deal of guano 
in their destiny. They are ferried over the Atlantic, and carted over 
America, to ditch and to drudge, to make corn cheap, and then to lie 
down prematurely to make a spot of green grass on the prairie. 

One more fagot of these adamantine bandages, is, the new science 
of Statistics. It is a rule, that the most casual and extraordinary 
events—if the basis of population is broad enough—become matter 
of fixed calculation. It would not be safe to say when a captain like 
Bonaparte, a singer like Jenny Lind, or a navigator like Bowditch, 
would be born in Boston: but, on a population of twenty or two hun- 
dred millions, something like accuracy may be had. 

*Tis frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inventions. 
They have all been invented over and over fifty times. Man is the 
arch machine, of which all these shifts drawn from himself are toy 
models. He helps himself on each emergency by copying or dupli- 
cating his own structure, just so far as the need is. ’Tis hard to find 
the right Homer, Zoroaster, or Menu; harder still to find the Tubal 
Cain, or Vulcan, or Cadmus, or Copernicus, or Fust, or Fulton, the 
indisputable inventor. There are scores and centuries of them. “The 
air is full of men.” This kind of talent so abounds, this constructive 
tool-making efficiency, as if it adhered to the chemic atoms, as if the 
air he breathes were made of Vaucansons, Franklins, and Watts. 

Doubtless, in every million there will be an astronomer, a mathe- 
matician, a comic poet, a mystic. No one can read the history of as- 
tronomy, without perceiving that Copernicus, Newton, Laplace, are 
not new men, or a new kind of men, but that Thales, Anaximenes, 
Hipparchus, Empedocles, Aristarchus, Pythagoras, CEnopides, had an- 
ticipated them; each had the same tense geometrical brain, apt for the 
same vigorous computation and logic, a mind parallel to the movement 
of the world. The Roman mile probably rested on a measure of a de- 
gree of the meridian. Mahometan and Chinese know what we know 
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of leap-year, of the Gregorian calendar, and of the precession of the 
equinoxes. As, in every barrel of cowries, brought to New Bedford, 
there shall be one orangia, so there will, in a dozen millions of Malays 
and Mahometans, be one or two astronomical skulls. In a large city, 
the most casual things, and things whose beauty lies in their casualty, 
are produced as punctually and to order as the baker’s muffin for 
breakfast. Punch makes exactly one capital joke a week; and the 
journals contrive to furnish one good piece of news every day. 

And not less work the laws of repression, the penalties of violated 
functions. Famine, typhus, frost, war, suicide, and effete races, must 
be reckoned calculable parts of the system of the world. 

These are pebbles from the mountain, hints of the terms by which 
our life is walled up, and which show a kind of mechanical exactness, 
as of a loom or mill, in what we call casual or fortuitous events. 

The force with which we resist these torrents of tendency look so 
ridiculously inadequate, that it amounts to little more than a criticism 
or a protest made by a minority of one, under compulsion of millions. 
I seemed, in the height of a tempest, to see men overboard struggling 
in the waves, and driven about here and there. They glanced intelli- 
gently at each other, but ’twas little they could do for one another; 
’twas much if each could keep afloat alone. Well, they had a right 
to their eye-beams, and all the rest was Fate. 


We cannot trifle with this reality, this cropping out in our planted 
gardens of the core of the world. No picture of life can have any 
veracity that does not admit the odious facts. A man’s power is 
hooped in by a necessity, which, by many experiments, he touches on 
* every side, until he learns its arc. 

The element running through entire nature, which we popularly 
call Fate, is known to us as limitation. Whatever limits us, we call 
Fate. If we are brute and barbarous, the fate takes a brute and 
dreadful shape. As we refine, our checks become finer. If we rise to 
spiritual culture, the antagonism takes a spiritual form. In the Hin- 
doo fables, Vishnu follows Maya through all her ascending changes, 
from insect and crawfish up to elephant; whatever form she took, he 
took the male form of that kind, until she became at last woman and 
goddess, and he a man and a god. The limitations refine as the soul 
purifies, but the ring of necessity is always perched at the top. 

When the gods in the Norse heaven were unable to bind the Fenris 
Wolf with steel or with weight of mountains—the one he snapped and 
the other he spurned with his heel—they put round his foot a limp 
band softer than silk or cobweb, and this held him: the more he 
spurned it, the stiffer it drew. So soft and so stanch is the ring of 
Fate. Neither brandy, nor nectar, nor sulphuric ether, nor hell-fire, 
nor ichor, nor poetry, nor genius, can get rid of this limp band. For 
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if we give it the high sense in which the poets use it, even thought 
itself is not above Fate: that too must act according to eternal laws, 
and all that is wilful and fantastic in it is in opposition to its funda- 
mental essence. 

And, last of all, high over thought, in the world of morals, Fate 
appears as vindicator, levelling the high, lifting the low, requiring jus- 
tice in man, and always striking soon or late, when justice is not done. 
What is useful will last; what is hurtful will sink. “The doer must 
suffer,” said the Greeks: “you would soothe a Deity not to be 
soothed.” “God himself cannot procure good for the wicked,” said 
the Welsh triad. “God may consent, but only for a time,” said the 
bard of Spain. The limitation is impassable by any insight of man. 
In its last and loftiest ascensions, insight itself, and the freedom of 
the will, is one of its obedient members. But we must not run into 
generalisations too large, but show the natural bounds or essential dis- 
tinctions, and seek to do justice to the other elements as well. 


Thus we trace Fate, in matter, mind, and morals—in race, in re- 
tardations of strata, and in thought and character as well. It is 
everywhere bound or limitation. But fate has its lord; limitation its 
limits; is different seen from above and from below; from within and 
from without. For, though Fate is immense, so is power, which is the 
other fact in the dual world, immense. If Fate follows and limits 
power, power attends and antagonises Fate. We must respect Fate 
as natural history, but there is more than natural history. For who 
and what is this criticism that pries into the matter? Man is not 
order of nature, sack and sack, belly and members, link in a chain, nor 
any ignominious baggage, but a stupendous antagonism, a dragging 
together of the poles of the Universe. He betrays his relation to 
what is below him—thick-skulled, small-brained, fishy, quadrumanous 
—quadruped ill-disguised, hardly escaped into biped, and has paid for 
the new powers by loss of some of the old ones. But the lightning 
which explodes and fashions planets, maker of planets and suns, is in 
him. On one side, elemental order, sandstone and granite, rock- 
ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea and shore; and, on the other part, 
thought, the spirit which composes and decomposes nature—here they 
are, side by side, god and devil, mind and matter, king and conspirator, 
belt and spasm, riding peacefully together in the eye and brain of 
every man. 

Nor can he blink the freewill, To hazard the contradiction—free- 
dom is necessary. If you please to plant yourself on the side of Fate, 
and say, Fate is all; then we say, a part of Fate is the freedom of 
man. For ever wells up the impulse of choosing and acting in the 
soul. Intellect annuls Fate. So far as a man thinks, he is free. And 
though nothing is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty 
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by slaves, as most men are, and the flippant mistaking for freedom of 
some paper preamble like a “Declaration of Independence,” or the 
statute right to vote, by those who have never dared to think or to 
act, yet it is wholesome to man to look not at Fate, but the other 
way: the practical view is the other. His sound relation to these facts 
is to use and command, not to cringe to them. “Look not on nature, 
for her name is fatal,” said the oracle. The too much contemplation 
of these limits induces meanness. They who talk much of destiny, 
their birth-star, etc., are in a lower dangerous plane, and invite the 
evils they fear. 

I cited the instinctive and heroic races as proud believers in Des- 
tiny. They conspire with it; a loving ‘resignation is with the 
event. But the dogma makes a different impression, when it is held 
by the weak and lazy. ’Tis weak and vicious people who cast the 
blame on Fate. The right use of Fate is to bring up our conduct to 
the loftiness of nature. Rude and invincible except by themselves 
are the elements. So let man be. Let him empty his breast of his 
windy conceits, and show his lordship by manners and deeds on the 
scale of nature. Let him hold his purpose as with the tug of gravita- 
tion. No power, no persuasion, no bribe shall make him give up his 
point. A man ought to compare advantageously with a river, an oak, 
or a mountain. He shall have not less the flow, the expansion, and 
the resistance of these. 

’Tis the best use of Fate to teach a fatal courage. Go face the fire 
at sea, or the cholera in your friend’s house, or the burglar in your 
own, or what danger lies in the way of duty, knowing you are guarded 
by the cherubim of Destiny. If you believe in Fate to your harm, 
believe it, at least, for your good. 

For, if Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and can con- 
front fate with fate. If the Universe have these savage accidents, 
our atoms are as savage in resistance. We should be crushed by 
the atmosphere, but for the reaction of the air within the body. A 
tube made of a film of glass can resist the shock of the ocean, if filled 
with the same water. If there be omnipotence in the stroke, there is 
omnipotence of recoil. 

1. But Fate against Fate is only parrying and defence: there are, 
also, the noble creative forces. The revelation of Thought takes man 
out of servitude into freedom. We rightly say of ourselves, we were 
born, and afterward we were born again, and many times. We have 
successive experiences so important, that the new forgets the old, 
and hence the mythology of the seven or the nine heavens. The day 
of days, the great day of the feast of life, is that in which the in- 
ward eye opens to the Unity in things, to the omnipresence of law ;— 
sees that what is must be, and ought to be, or is the best. This beati- 
tude dips from on high down on us, and we see. It is not in us so 
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much as we are in it. If the air come to our lungs, we breathe and 
live; if not, we die. If the light come to our eyes, we see; else not. 
And if truth come to our mind, we suddenly expand to its dimensions, 
as if we grew to worlds. We are as lawgivers; we speak for Nature; 
we prophecy and divine. 

This insight throws us on the party and interest of the Universe, 
against all and sundry; against ourselves, as much as others. A man 
speaking from insight affirms of himself what is true of the mind: 
seeing its immortality, he says, I am immortal; seeing its invincibility, 
he says, I am strong. It is not in us, but we are in it. It is of the 
maker, not of what is made. All things are touched and changed 
by it. This uses, and is not used. It distances those who share it, 
from those who share it not. Those who share it not are flocks and 
herds. It dates from itself; not from former men or better men— 
gospel, or constitution, or college, or custom. Where it shines, Nature 
is no longer intrusive, but all things make a musical or pictorial im- 
pression. The world of men show like a comedy without laughter: 
—populations, interests, government, history;—’tis all toy figures in 
a toy house. It does not overvalue particular truths. We hear 
eagerly every thought and word quoted from an intellectual man. 
But, in his presence, our own mind is roused to activity, and we for- 
get very fast what he says, much more interested in the new play of 
our own thought, than in any thought of his. ’Tis the majesty into 
which we have suddenly mounted, the impersonality, the scorn of 
egotisms, the sphere of laws, that engage us. Once we were step- 
ping a little this way, and a little that way; now, we are as men in 
a balloon, and do not think so much of the point we have left, or the 
point we would make, as of the liberty and glory of the way. 

Just as much intellect as you add, so much organic power. 
He who sees through the design, presides over it, and must will 
that which must be. We sit and rule, and, though we sleep, our 
dream will come to pass. Our thought, though it were only one hour 
old, affirms an oldest necessity, not to be separated from thought, 
and not to be separated from will. They must always have co- 
existed. It apprises us of its sovereignty and godhead, which. re- 
fuse to be severed from it. It is not mine or thine, but the will of all 
mind. It is poured into the souls of all men, as the soul itself which 
constitutes them men. I know not whether there be, as is alleged, in 
the upper region of our atmosphere, a permanent westerly current, 
which carries with it all atoms which rise to that height, but I see, that 
when souls reach a certain clearness of perception, they accept a 
knowledge and motive above selfishness. A breath of will blows 
eternally through the universe of souls in the direction of the Right 
and Necessary. It is the air which all intellects inhale and exhale, 
and it is the wind which blows the worlds into order and orbit. 
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Thought dissolves the material universe, by carrying the mind up 
into a sphere where all is plastic. Of two men, each obeying his own 
thought, he whose thought is deepest will be, the strongest character. 
Always one man more than another represents the will of Divine 
Providence to the period. 

2. If thought makes free, so does the moral sentiment. The mix- 
tures of spiritual chemistry refuse to be analysed. Yet we can see 
that with the preception of truth is joined the desire that it shall pre- 
vail. That affection is essential to will, Moreover, when a strong 
will appears, it usually results from a certain unity of organisation, 
as if the whole energy of body and mind flowed in one direction. All 
great force is real and elemental. There is no manufacturing a strong 
will. There must be a pound to balance a pound. Where power is 
shown in will, it must rest on the universal force. Alaric and Bona- 
parte must believe they rest on a truth, or their will can be bought or 
bent. There is a bribe possible for any finite will. But the pure sym- 
pathy with universal ends is an infinite force, and cannot be bribed 
or bent. Whoever has had experience of the moral sentiment cannot 
choose but believe in unlimited power. Each pulse from that heart 
is an oath from the Most High. I know not what the word sublime 
means, if it be not the intimations in this infant of a terrific force. A 
text of heroism, a name and anecdote of courage, are not arguments, 
but sallies of freedom. One of these is the verse of the Persian 
Hafiz, “’Tis written on the gate of Heaven, ‘Woe unto him who 
suffers himself to be betrayed by Fate!’” Does the reading of his- 
tory make us fatalists? What courage does not the opposite opinion 
show! A little whim of will to be free gallantly contending against 
the universe of chemistry. 

But insight is not will, nor is affection will. Perception is cold, 
and goodness dies in wishes; as Voltaire said, ’tis the misfortune of 
worthy people that they are cowards; “un des plus grands malheurs 
des honnétes gens c’est qwils sont des laches.’ There must be a 
fusion of these two to generate the energy of will. There can be no 
driving force, except through the conversion of the man into his will, 
making him the will, and the will him. And one may say boldly, that 
no man has a right perception of any truth, who has not been re- 
acted on by it, so as to be ready to be its martyr. 

The one serious and formidable thing in nature is a will. Society 
is servile from want of will, and therefore the world wants saviours 
and religions. One way is right to go: the hero sees it, and moves 
on that aim, and has the world under him for root and support. He is 
to others as the world. His approbation is honour; his dissent, in- 
famy. The glance of his eye has the force of sunbeams. A per- 
sonal influence towers up in memory only worthy, and we gladly for- 
get numbers, money, climate, gravitation, and the rest of Fate. 
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We can afford to allow the limitation, if we know it is the meter of 
the growing man. We stand against Fate, as children stand up 
against the wall in their father’s house, and notch their height from 
year to year. But when the boy grows to man, and is master of the 
house, he pulls down that wall, and builds a new and bigger. “Tis 
only a question of time. Every brave youth is in training to ride, 
and rule this dragon. His science is to make weapons and wings of 
these passions and retarding forces. Now, whether, seeing these 
two things, fate and power, we are permitted to believe in unity? The 
bulk of mankind believe in two gods. They are under one dominion here 
in the house, as friend and parents, in social circles, in letters, in art, 
in love, in religion: but in mechanics, in dealing with steam and cli- 
mate, in trade, in politics, they think they come under another; and 
that it would be a practical blunder to transfer the method and way 
of working of one sphere into the other. What good, honest, gen- 
erous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on change! What pious 
men in the parlour will vote for what reprobates at the polls! Toa 
certain point, they believe themselves the care of a Providence. But 
in a steamboat, in an epidemic, in war, they believe a malignant 
energy rules. 

But relation and connection are not somewhere and sometimes, 
but everywhere and always. The divine order does not stop where 
their sight stops. The friendly power works on the same rules, in 
the next farm and the next planet. But where they have not experi- 
ence, they run against it, and hurt themselves. Fate, then, is a name 
for facts not yet passed under the fire of thought—for causes which 
are unpenetrated. 

But every jet of chaos which threatens to exterminate us, is con- 
vertible by intellect into wholesome force. Fate is unpenetrated 
causes. The water drowns ship and sailor, like a grain of dust. But 
learn to swim, trim your bark, and the wave which drowned it will be 
cloven by it, and carry it, like its own foam, a plume and a power. 
The cold is inconsiderate of persons, tingles your blood, freezes a 
man like a dew-drop. But learn to skate, and the ice will give you a 
graceful, sweet, and poetic motion. The cold will brace your limbs 
and brain to genius, and make you foremost men of time. Cold and 
sea will train an imperial Saxon race, which nature cannot bear to 
lose, and, after cooping it up for a thousand years in yonder England, 
gives a hundred Englands, a hundred Mexicos. All the bloods it shall 
absorb and domineer: and more than Mexicos—the secrets of water 
and steam, the spasms of electricity, the ductility of metals, the chariot 
of the air, the ruddered balloon, are awaiting you. 

The annual slaughter from typhus far exceeds that of war; but 
right drainage destroys typhus. The plague in the sea-service from 
scurvy is healed by lemon juice and other diets portable or procur- 
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able; the depopulation by cholera and small-pox is ended by drainage 
and vaccination; and every other pest is not less in the chain of cause 
and effect, and may be fought off. And, whilst art draws out the - 
venom, it commonly extorts some benefits from the vanquished enemy. 
The mischievous torrent is taught to drudge for man: the wild beasts 
he makes useful for food, or dress, or labour; the chemic explosions 
are controlled like his watch. These are now the steeds on which he 
tides. Man moves in all modes, by legs of horses, by wings of wind, 
by steam, by gas of balloon, by electricity, and stands on tiptoe threat- 
ening to hunt the eagle in his own element. There is nothing he will 
not make his carrier. 

Steam was, till the other day, the devil which we dreaded. Every 
pot made by any human potter or brazier had a hole in its cover, to 
let off the enemy, lest he should lift pot and roof, and carry the house 
away. But the Marquis of Worcester, Watt, and Fulton bethought 
themselves that, where was power was not devil, but was God; that 
it must be availed of, and not by any means let off and wasted. Could 
he lift pots and roofs and houses so handily? he was the workman 
they were in search of. He could be used to lift away, chain, and 
compel other devils, far more reluctant and dangerous, namely, cubic 
miles of earth, mountains, weight or resistance of water, machinery, 
and the labours of all men in the world; and time he shall lengthen, 
and shorten space. 

It has not fared much otherwise with higher kinds of steam. The 
opinion of the million was the terror of the world, and it was at- 
tempted, either to dissipate it, by amusing nations, or to pile it over 
with strata of society—a layer of soldiers; over that, a layer of lords; 
and a king on the top; with clamps and hoops of castles, garrisons, 
and police. But, sometimes, the religious principle would get in, and 
burst the hoops, and rive every mountain laid on top of it. The Ful- 
tons and Watts of politics, believing in unity, saw that it was a power, 
and, by satisfying it (as justice satisfies everybody), through a differ- 
ent disposition of society—grouping it on a level, instead of piling it 
into a mountain—they have contrived to make of this terror the most 
harmless and energetic form of a State. 

Very odious, I confess, are the lessons of Fate. Who likes to have 
a dapper phrenologist pronouncing on his fortunes? Who likes to be- 
lieve that he has hidden in his skull, spine, and pelvis, all the vices 
of a Saxon or Celtic race, which will be sure to pull him down—with 
what grandeur of hope and resolve he is fired—into a selfish, hucks- 
tering, servile, dodging animal? A learned physician tells us, the fact 
is invariable with the Neapolitan that, when mature, he assumes the 
form of the unmistakable scoundrel. That is a little overstated— 


but may pass. 
But these are magazines and arsenals. A man must thank his de- 
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fects, and stand in some terror of his talents. A transcendent talent 
draws so largely on his forces, as to lame him; a defect pays him 
revenues on the other side. The sufferance, which is the badge of the 
Jew, has made him, in these days, the ruler of the earth. If Fate is 
ore and quarry, if evil is good in the making, if limitation is power 
that shall be, if calamities, oppositions, and weights are wings and 
means—we are reconciled. 

Fate involves the melioration. No statement of the universe can 
have any soundness, which does not admit its ascending effort. The 
direction of the whole, and of the parts, is toward benefit, and in pro- 
portion to the health. Behind every individual closes organization: 
before him opens liberty—the better, the best. The first and worst 
races are dead. The second and imperfect races are dying out, or 
remain for the maturing of higher. In the latest race, in man, every 
generosity, every new perception, the love and praise he extorts from 
his fellows, are certificates of advance out of fate into freedom. Lib- 
eration of the will from the sheaths and clogs of organisation which 
he has outgrown, is the end and aim of this world. Every calamity 
is a spur and valuable hint; and where his endeavours do not yet fully 
avail, they tell as tendency. The whole circle of animal life—tooth 
against tooth—devouring war, war for food, a yelp of pain and a 
grunt of triumph, until, at last, the whole menagerie, the whole chemi- 
cal mass, is mellowed and refined for higher use—pleases at a suffi- 
cient perspective. 

But to see how fate slides into freedom, and freedom into fate, ob- 
serve how far the roots of every creature run, or find, if you can, a 
point where there is no thread of connection. Our life is consentane- 
ous and far-related. This knot of nature is so well tied, that nobody 
was ever cunning enough to find the two ends. Nature is intricate, 
overlapped, interweaved, and endless. Christopher Wren said of the 
beautiful King’s College chapel, “that, if anybody would tell him 
where to lay the first stone, he would build such another.” But 
where shall we find the first atom in this house of man, which is all 
consent, inosculation, and balance of parts? 

The web of relation is shown in habitat, shown in hybernation. 
When hybernation was observed, it was found, that, whilst some 
animals become torpid in winter, others were torpid in summer: 
hybernation then was a false name. The long sleep is not an effect 
of cold, but is regulated by the supply of food proper to the animal. 
It becomes torpid when the fruit or prey it lives on is not in season, 
and regains its activity when its food is ready. 

Eyes are found in light; ears in auricular air; feet on land; fins 
in water; wings in air; and each creature where it was meant to be, 
with a mutual fitness. Every zone has its own Fauna. There is ad- 
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justment between the animal and its food, its parasite, its enemy. 
Balances are kept. It is not allowed to diminish in numbers, nor to 
exceed. The like adjustments exist for man, His food is cooked 
when he arrives; his coal in the pit; the house ventilated; the mud of 
the deluge dried; his companions arrived at the same hour, and 
awaiting him with love, concert, laughter, and tears. These are coarse 
adjustments, but the invisible are not less. There are more belong- 
ings to every creature than his air and his food. His instincts must 
be met, and he has predisposing power that bends and fits what is 
near him to his use. He is not possible until the invisible things are 
right for him, as well as the visible. Of what changes, then, in sky 
and earth, and in finer skies and earths, does the appearance of some 
Dante or Columbus apprise us! 

How is this effected? Nature is no spendthrift, but takes the short- 
est way to her ends. As the general says to his soldiers, “If you want 
a fort, build a fort,” so nature makes every creature do its own work 
and get its living—is it planet, animal, or tree. The planet makes 
itself. The animal makes itself;—then, what it wants. Every crea- 
ture,—wren or dragon,—shall make its own lair. As soon as there is 
life, there is self-direction, and absorbing and using of material. Life 
is freedom,—life in the direct ratio of its amount. You may be 
sure, the new-born man is not inert. Life works both voluntarily and 
supernaturally in its neighbourhood. Do you suppose he can be esti- 
mated by his weight in pounds, or that he is contained in his skin,— 
this reaching, radiating, jaculating fellow? The smallest candle fills 
a mile with its rays, and the papille of a man run out to every star. 

When there is something to be done the world knows how to get it 
done. The vegetable eye makes leaf, pericarp, root, bark, or thorn, 
as the need is; the first cell converts itself into stomach, mouth, nose, 
or nail, according to the want; the world throws its life into a hero 
or a shepherd; and puts him where he is wanted. Dante and Colum- 
bus were Italians in their time: they would be Russians or Americans 
to-day. Things ripen, new men come. The adaptation is not capri- 
cious. The ulterior aim, the purpose beyond itself, the correlation 
by which planets subside and crystallise, then animate beasts and men, 
will not stop, but will work into finer particulars, and from finer to 
finest. 

The secret of the world is, the tie between person and event. 
Person makes event and event person. The “times,” “the age,” what 
is that, but a few profound persons and a few active persons who 
epitomise the times?—Goethe, Hegel, Metternich, Adams, Calhoun, 
Guizot, Peel, Cobden, Kossuth, Rothschild, Astor, Brunel, and the 
rest. The same fitness must be presumed between a man and the 
time, an event, as between the sexes, or between a race of animals 
and the food it eats, or the inferior races it uses. He thinks his 
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fate alien, because the copula is hidden. But the soul contains the 
event that shall befall it, for the event is only the actualisation of its 
thoughts; and what we pray to ourselves for is always granted. The 
event is the print of your form. It fits you like your skin. What 
each does is proper to him. Events are the children of his body and 
mind. We learn that the soul fate is the soul of us, as Hafiz sings— 


“Alas till now I had not known, 
My guide and fortunes’s guide are one.” 


All the toys that infatuate men, and which they play for,—houses, 
land, money, luxury, power, fame,—are the selfsame thing, with a 
new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. And of all the drums and 
rattles by which men are made willing to have their heads broke, 
and are led out solemnly every morning to parade,—the most ad- 
mirable is this by which we are brought to believe that events are 
arbitrary, and independent of actions. At the conjuror’s we detect 
the hair by which he moves his puppet, but we have not eyes sharp 
enough to descry the thread that ties cause and effect. 

Nature magically suits the man to his fortunes, by making these the 
fruit of his character. Ducks take to the water, eagles to the sky, 
waders to the sea margin, hunters to the forest, clerks to counting- 
rooms, soldiers to the frontier. Thus events grow on the same stem 
with persons; are sub-persons. The pleasure of life is according to 
the man that lives it, and not according to the work or the place. 
Life is an ecstasy. We know what madness belongs to love——what 
power to paint a vile object in hues of heaven. As insane persons 
are indifferent to their dress, diet, and other accommodations, and, 
as we do in dreams, with equanimity, the most absurd acts, so, a drop 
more of wine in our cup of life will reconcile us to strange company 
and work. Each creature puts forth itself its own condition and 
sphere, as the slug sweats out its slimy house on the pear-leaf, and 
the woolly aphides on the apple perspire their own bed, and the fish 
its shell. In youth, we clothe ourselves with rainbows, and go as 
brave as the zodiac. In age, we put out another sort of perspiration, 
—gout, fever, rheumatism, caprice, doubt, fretting, and avarice. 

A man’s fortunes are the fruit of his character. A man’s friends 
are his magnetisms. We go to Herodotus and Plutarch for examples 
of Fate; but we are examples. “Quisque suos patimur manes.” The 
tendency of every man to enact all that is in his constitution is ex- 
pressed in the old belief, that the efforts which we make to escape 
from our destiny only serve to lead us into it: and I have noticed, 
a man likes better to be complimented on his position, as the proof 
of the last or total excellence, than on his merits. 

A man will see his character emitted in the events that seem to 
meet, but which exude from and accompany him, Events expand with 
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the character. As once he found himself among toys, so now he plays 
a part in colossal systems, and his growth is declared in his ambition, 
companions, and his performance. He looks like a piece of luck, but 
is a piece of causation ;—the mosaic, angulated’and ground to fit into 
the gap he fills. Hence in each town there is some man who is, 
in his brain and performance, an explanation of the tillage, pro- 
duction, factories, banks, churches, ways of living, and society, of 
that town. If you do not chance to meet him, all that you see will 
leave you a little puzzled: if you see him, it will become plain. We 
know in Massachusetts who built New Bedford, who built Lynn, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Clinton, Fitchburg, Holyoke, Portland, and many 
another noisy mart. Each of these men, if they were transparent, 
would seem to you not so much men, as walking cities, and, wher- 
ever you put them, they would build one. 

History is the action and reaction of these two,—Nature and 
Thought ;—two boys pushing each other on the curbstone of the 
pavement. Everything is pusher or pushed: and matter and mind 
are in perpetual tilt and balance so. Whilst the man is weak, the 
earth takes up him. He plants his brain and affections. By-and-by 
he will take up the earth, and have his gardens and vineyards in the 
beautiful order and productiveness of his thought. Every solid in the 
.universe is ready to become fluid on the approach of the mind, and 
the power to flux it is the measure of the mind. If the wall remain 
adamant, it accuses the want of thought. To a subtler force, it will 
stream into new forms, expressive of the character of the mind. 
What is the city in which we sit here, but an aggregate of incongru- 
ous materials, which have obeyed the will of some man? The granite 
was reluctant, but his hands were stronger, and it came. Iron was 
deep in the ground, and well combined with stone, but could not 
hide from his fires. Wood, lime, stuffs, fruits, gums, were dispersed 
over earth and sea, in vain. Here they are, within reach of every 
man’s day-labour,—what he wants of them. The whole world is the 
flux of matter over the wires of thought to the poles or points where 
it would build. The races of men rise out of the ground preoccupied 
with a thought which rules them, and divided into parties ready 
armed and angry to fight for this metaphysical abstraction. The 
quality of the thought differences the Egyptian and the Roman, the 
Austrian and the American. The men who come on the stage at 
one period are all found to be related to each other. Certain ideas 
are in the air. We are all impressionable, for we are made of them; 
all impressionable, but some more than others, and these first express 
them. This explains the curious contemporaneousness of inventions 
and discoveries. The truth is in the air, and the most impression- 
able brain will announce it first, but all will announce it a few min- 
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utes later. So women, as most susceptible, are the best index of the 
coming hour. So the great man, that is, the man most imbued with 
the spirit of the time, is the impressionable man,—of a fibre irritable 
and delicate, like iodine to light. He feels the infinitesimal attrac- 
tions. His mind is righter than others, because he yields to a cur- 
rent so feeble as can be felt only by a needle delicately poised. 

The correlation is shown in defects. Moller, in his “Essay on 
Architecture,” taught that the building which was fitted accurately to 
answer its end, would turn out to be beautiful, though beauty had 
not been intended. I find the like unity in human structures rather 
virulent and pervasive; that a crudity in the blood will appear in the 
argument; a hump in the shoulder will appear in the speech and 
handiwork. If his mind could be seen, the hump would be seen. If 
a man has a seesaw in his voice, it will run into his sentences, into 
his poem, into the structure of his fable, into his speculation, into his 
charity. And, as every man is hunted by his own demon, vexed by 
his own disease, this checks all his activity. 

So each man, like each plant, has his parasites. A strong, astrin- 
gent, bilious nature, has: more truculent enemies than the slugs and 
moths that fret my leaves. Such an one has curculios, borers, knife- 
worms: a swindler ate him first, then a client, then a quack, then a 
smooth, plausible gentleman, bitter and selfish as Moloch. 

This correlation really existing can be divined. If the threads are 
there, thought can follow and show them. Especially when a soul 
is quick and docile; as Chaucer sings— 


“Or if the soul of proper kind 

Be so perfect as men find, 

That it wot what is to come, 

And that he warneth all and some, 
Of every of their adventures, 

By previsions or figures; 

But that our flesh hath not might 

It to understand aright, 

For it is warned too darkly.” 


Some people are made up of rhyme, coincidence, omen, periodicity, 
and presage: they meet the person they seek: what their companion 
prepares to say to them, they first say to him; and a hundred signs 
apprise them of what is about to befall. 

Wonderful intricacy in the web, wonderful constancy in the design, 
this vagabond life admits. We wonder how the fly finds its mate, and 
yet year after year we find two men, two women, without legal or 
carnal tie, spend a great part of their best time within a few feet 
of each other. And the moral is, that what we seek we shall find; 
what we flee from flees from us; as Goethe said, “what we wish for 
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in youth, comes in heaps on us in old age,” too often cursed with 
the granting of our prayer: and hence the high caution, that, since 
we are sure of having what we wish, we beware to ask only for 
high things, : > 

One key, one solution to the mysteries of human condition, one 
solution to the old knots of fate, freedom, and foreknowledge, exists, 
the propounding, namely, of the double consciousness. A man must 
ride alternately on the horses of his private and his public nature, as 
the equestrians in the circus throw themselves nimbly from horse to 
horse, or plant one foot on the back of one, and the other foot on 
the back of the other. So when a man is the victim of his fate, 
has sciatica in his loins, and cramp in his mind; a club-foot and a 
club in his wit; a sour face, and a selfish temper; a strut in his 
gait, and a conceit in his affection; or is ground to powder by the 
vice of his race; he is to rally on his relation to the universe which his 
ruin benefits. Leaving the demon who suffers, he is to take sides, 
with the Deity who secures universal benefit by his pain. 

To offset the drag of temperament and race, which pulls down, 
learn this lesson—namely, that by the cunning co-presence of two 
elements, which is throughout nature, whatever lames or paralyses 
you, draws in with the divinity, in some form, to repay. A good 
intention clothes itself with sudden power. When a god wishes to 
ride, any chip or pebble will bud and shoot out winged feet, and serve 
him for a horse. 

Let us build altars to the Blessed Unity which holds nature and 
souls in perfect solution, and compels every atom to serve an uni- 
versal end. JI do not wonder at a snow-flake, a shell, a summer land- 
scape, or the glory of the stars; but at the necessity of beauty under 
which the universe lies; that all is and must be pictorial; that the 
rainbow, and the curve of the horizon, and the arch of the blue vault, 
are only results from the organism of the eye. There is no need for 
foolish amateurs to fetch me to admire a garden of flowers, or a sun- 
gilt cloud, or a waterfall, when I cannot look without seeing splendour 
and grace. How idle to choose a random sparkle here or there, when 
the indwelling necessity plants the rose of beauty on the brow of 
chaos, and discloses the central intention of nature to be harmony 
and joy. 

Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity. If we thought men 
were free in the sense that in a single exception one fantastical will 
could prevail over the law of things, it were all one as if a child’s 
hand could pull down the sun. If, in the least particular, one could 
derange the order of nature—who would accept the gift of life? 

Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity, which secures that all 
is made of one piece; that plaintiff and defendant, friend and enemy, 
animal and planet, food and eater, are of one kind. In astronomy 
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is vast space, but no foreign system; in geology, vast time, but the 
same laws as to-day. Why should we be afraid of nature, which is no 
other than “philosophy and theology embodied?” Why should we 
fear to be crushed by savage elements, we who are made up of the 
same elements? Let us build to the Beautiful Necessity, which 
makes man brave in believing that he cannot shun a danger that is 
appointed, nor incur one that is not, to the Necessity which rudely 
or softly educates him to the perception that there are no contingen- 
cies; that Law rules throughout existence, a Law which is not in- 
telligent but intelligence—not personal nor impersonal,—it disdains 
words and passes understanding; it dissolves persons; it vivifies na- 
ture; yet solicits the pure in heart to draw on all its omnipotence. 


X—CULTURE 


Can rules or tutors educate 
The semigod whom we await? 
He must be musical, 

Tremulous, impressional, 

Alive to gentle influence 

Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye: 

But, to his native centre fast, 
Shall into Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast. 


Tue word of ambition at the present day is Culture. Whilst all 
the world is in pursuit of power, and of wealth as a means of power, 
culture corrects the theory of success. A man is the prisoner of his 
power. A topical memory makes him an almanac; a talent for de- 
bate, a disputant; skill to get money makes him a miser, that is, a 
beggar. Culture reduces these inflammations by invoking the aid of 
other powers against the dominant talent, and by appealing to the 
rank of powers. It watches success. For performance, Nature has 
no mercy, and sacrifices the performer to get it done; makes a dropsy 
or a tympany of him. If she wants a thumb, she makes one at the 
cost of arms and legs, and any excess of power in one part is us- 
ually paid for at once by some defect in a contiguous part. 

Our efficiency depends so much on our concentration, that Nature 
usually in the instances where a marked man is sent into the world, 
overloads him with bias, sacrificing his symmetry to his working 
powers. It is said, no man can write but one book; and if a man 
have a defect, it is apt to leave its impression on all his performances. 
If she creates a policeman like Fouché, he is made up of suspicions 
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and of plots to circumvent them. “The air,” said Fouché, “is full of 
poniards.” The physician Sanctorius spent his life in a pair of 
scales, weighing his food. Lord Coke valued Chaucer highly, be- 
cause the Canon Yeman’s Tale Illustrates the statute Hen. V. Chap. 
4, against alchemy. I saw a man who believed the principal mischiefs 
in the English state were derived from the devotion to musical con- 
certs. A freemason, not long since, set out to explain to this country 
that the principal cause of the success of General Washington was 
the aid he derived from the freemasons. 

But worse than the harping on one string, Nature has secured 
individualism by giving the private person a high conceit of his 
weight in the system. The pest of society is egotists. There are 
dull and bright, sacred and profane, coarse and fine egotists. ’Tis a 
disease that, like influenza, falls on all constitutions. In the dis- 
temper known to physicians as chorea, the patient sometimes turns 
round, and continues to spin slowly on one spot. Is egotism a meta- 
physical varioloid of this malady? The man runs round a ring 
formed by his own talent, falls into an admiration of it, and loses re- 
lation to the world, It is a tendency in all minds. One of its an- 
noying forms is a craving for sympathy. The sufferers parade their 
miseries, tear the lint from their bruises, reveal their indictable 
crimes, that you may pity them. They like sickness, because physical 
pain will extort some show of interest from the bystanders, as we 
have seen children, who, finding themselves of no account when 
grown people come in, will cough till they choke, to draw attention. 

This distemper is the scourge of talent, of artists, inventors, and 
philosophers. Eminent spiritualists shall have an incapacity of put- 
ting their act or word aloof from them, and seeing it bravely for the 
nothing it is. Beware of the man who says, “I am on the eve 
of a revelation.” It is speedily punished, inasmuch as this habit in- 
vites men to humour it, and by treating the patient tenderly, to shut 
him up in a narrower selfism, and exclude him from the great world 
of God's cheerful fallible men and women. Let us rather be insulted, 
whilst we are insultable. Religious literature has eminent examples, 
and if we run over our private list of poets, critics, philanthropists, 
and philosophers, we shall find them infected with this dropsy and 
elephantiasis, which we ought to have tapped. 

This goitre of egotism is so frequent among notable persons that 
we must infer some strong necessity in Nature which it subserves; 
such as we see in the sexual attraction. The preservation of the 
species was a point of such necessity, that Nature has secured it at 
all hazards by immediately overloading the passion, at the risk of per- 
petual crime and disorder. So egotism has its root in the cardinal ne- 
cessity by which each individual persists to be what he is. 

This individuality is not only inconsistent with culture, but is the 
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basis of it. Every valuable nature is there in its own right, and 
the student we speak to must have a mother-wit invincible by his 
culture, which uses all books, arts, facilities, and elegances of in- 
tercourse, but is never subdued and lost in them. He only is a 
well-made man who has a good determination. And the end of cul- 
ture is not to destroy this, God forbid! but to train away all im- 
pediment and mixture, and leave nothing but pure power. Our stu- 
dent must have a style and determination, and be a master of his 
own specialty. But, having this, he must put it behind him. He must 
have a catholicity, a power to see with a free and disengaged look 
every object. Yet is this private interest and self so overcharged, 
that, if a man seeks a companion who can look at objects for their 
own sake, and without affection or self-reference, he will find the 
fewest who will give him that satisfaction; whilst most men are 
afflicted with a coldness, an incuriosity, as soon as any object does 
not connect with their self-love. Though they talk of the object be- 
fore them, they are thinking of themselves, and their vanity is laying 
little traps for your admiration. 

But after a man has discovered that there are limits to the interest 
which his private history has for mankind, he still converses with 
his family, or a few companions,—perhaps with half a dozen per- 
sonalities that are famous in his neighbourhood. In Boston, the 
question of life is the names of some eight or ten men. Have you 
seen Mr. Allston, Doctor Channing, Mr. Adams, Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Greenough? Have you heard Everett, Garrison, Father Taylor, 
Theodore Parker? Have you talked with Messieurs Turbinewheel, 
Summitlevel, and Lacofrupees? Then you may as well die. In 
New York, the question is of some other eight, or ten, or twenty. 
Have you seen a few lawyers, merchants, and brokers,—two or three 
scholars, two or three capitalists, two or three editors of newspapers? 
New York is a sucked orange. All conversation is at an end, when 
we have discharged ourselves of a dozen personalities, domestic or 
imported, which make up our American existence. Nor do we ex- 
pect anybody to be other than a faint copy of these heroes. 

Life is very narrow. Bring any club or company of intelligent 
men together again after ten years, and if the presence of some pene- 
trating and calming genius could dispose them to frankness, what 
a confession of insanities would come up! The “causes” to which 
we have sacrificed, Tariff or Democracy, Whiggism or Abolition, 
Temperance or Socialism, would show like roots of bitterness and 
dragons of wrath; and our talents are as mischievous as if each had 
been seized upon by some bird of prey, which had whisked him away 
from fortune, from truth, from the dear society of the poets, some 
zeal, some bias, and only when he was now grey and nerveless was 
it relaxing its claws, and he awaking to sober perceptions. 
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Culture is the suggestion from certain best thoughts, that a man has 
a range of affinities, through which he can modulate the violence of 
any master-tones that have a droning préponderance in his scale, 
and succor him against himself. Culture redresses his balance, puts 
him among his equals and superiors, revives the delicious sense of 
sympathy, and warns him of the dangers of solitude and repulsion. 

*Tis not a compliment but a disparagement to consult a man only on 
horses, or on steam, or on theatres, or on eating, or on books, and, 
whenever he appears, considerately to turn the conversation to the 
bantling he is known to fondle. In the Norse heaven of our fore- 
fathers, Thor’s house had five hundred and forty floors; and man’s 
house has five hundred and forty floors. His excellence is facility of 
adaptation and of transition through many related points, to wide con- 
trasts and extremes. Culture kills his exaggeration, his conceit of 
his village or his city. We must leave our pets at home, when we 
go into the street, and meet men on broad grounds of good meaning 
and good sense. No performance is worth loss of geniality. ’Tis 
a cruel price we pay for certain fancy goods called fine arts and 
philosophy. In the Norse legend, Allfadir did not get a drink of 
Mimir’s spring (the fountain of wisdom) until he left his eye in 
pledge. And here is a pedant that cannot unfold his wrinkles, nor 
conceal his wrath at interruption by the best, if their conversation 
do not fit his impertinency,—here is he to afflict us with his person- 
alities. ’Tis incident to scholars, that each of them fancies he is 
pointedly odious in his community. Draw him out of this limbo of 
irritability. Cleanse with healthy blood his parchment skin. You 
restore to him his eyes which he left in pledge at Mimir’s spring. 
If you are a victim of your doing, who cares what you do? We can 
spare your opera, your gazetteer, your chemic analysis, your history, 
your syllogisms. Your man of genius pays dear for his distinction. 
His head runs up into a spire, and instead of a healthy man, merry 
and wise, he is some mad dominie. Nature is reckless of the indi- 
vidual. When she has points to carry, she carries them. To wade in 
marshes and sea-margins is the destiny of certain birds, and they are 
so accurately made for this, that they are imprisoned in those places. 
Each animal out of its habitat would starve. To the physician, each 
man, each woman, is an amplification of one organ. A soldier, a lock- 
smith, a bank-clerk, and a dancer, could not exchange functions, And 
thus we are victims of adaptation. 

The antidotes against this organic egotism are, the range and 
variety of attractions, as gained by acquaintance with the world, with 
men of merit, with classes of society, with travel, with eminent per- 
sons, and with the high resources of philosophy, art, and religion: 
books, travel, society, solitude. 

The hardiest sceptic who has seen a horse broken, a pointer 
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trained, or who has visited a menagerie, or the exhibition of the 
Industrious Fleas, will not deny the validity of education. “A boy,” 
says Plato, “is the most vicious of all wild beasts;” and, in the same 
spirit, the old English poet, Gascoigne, says, “a boy is better un- 
born than untaught.” The city breeds one kind of speech and man- 
ners; the back-country a different style; the sea another; the army 
a fourth. We know that an army which can be confided in, may 
be formed by discipline; that by systematic discipline all men may 
be made heroes: Marshal Lannes said to a French officer, “Know, 
Colonel, that none but a poltroon will boast that he never was afraid.” 
A great part of courage is the courage of having done the thing 
before. And, in all human action, those faculties will be strong which 
are used. Robert Owen said, “Give me a tiger, and I will educate 
him.” ’Tis inhuman to want faith in the power of education, since 
to meliorate in the law of nature; and men are valued percisely as 
they exert onward or meliorating force. On the other hand, pol- 
troonery is the acknowledging an inferiority to be incurable. 

Incapacity of melioration is the only moral distemper. There are 
people who can never understand a trope, or any second or expanded 
sense given to your words, or any humour; but remain literalists, 
after hearing the music, and poetry, and rhetoric, and wit, of seventy 
or eighty years. They are past the help of surgeon or clergy. But 
even these can understand pitchforks and the cry of fire; and I have 
noticed in some of this class a marked dislike of earthquakes. 

Let us make our education brave and preventive. Politics is an 
after-work, a poor patching. We are always a little late. The evil 
is done, the law is passed, and we begin the up-hill agitation for 
repeal of that of which we ought to have prevented the enacting. 
We shall one day learn to supersede politics by education. What 
we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, war, gambling, in- 
temperance, is only medicating the symptoms. We must begin higher 
up, namely, in Education. 

Our arts and tools give to him who can handle them much the same 
advantage over the novice as if you extended his life ten, fifty, or 
a hundred years. And I think it the part of good sense to provide 
every fine soul with such culture, that it shall not, at thirty or forty 
years, have to say, “This which I might do is made hopeless through 
my want of weapons.” 

But it is conceded that much of our training fails of effect; that 
all success is hazardous and rare; that a large part of our cost and 
pains is thrown away. Nature takes the matter into her own hands, 
and, though we must not omit any jot of our system, we can seldom 
be sure that it has availed much, or that as much good would not have 
accrued from a different system. 

Books, as containing the finest records of human wit, must always 
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enter into our notion of culture. The best heads that ever existed, 
Pericles, Plato, Julius Caesar, Shakespeare, Goethe, Milton, were 
well-read, universally educated men, and quite too wise to under- 
value letters. Their opinion has weight, becduse they had means 
of knowing the opposite opinion. We look that a great man should be 
a good reader, or, in proportion to the spontaneous power should be 
the assimilating power. Good criticism is very rare, and always 
precious. I am always happy to meet persons who perceive the 
transcendant superiority of Shakespeare over all other writers. I like 
people who like Plato. Because this love does not consist with self- 
conceit. 

But books are good only as far as a boy is ready for them. He 
sometimes gets ready very slowly. You send your child to the 
schoolmaster, but ’tis the schoolboys who educate him. You send 
him to the Latin class, but much of his tuition comes, on his way 
to school, from the shop-windows. You Jike the strict rules and 
the long terms; and he finds his best leading in a by-way, of his 
own, and refuses any companions but of his choosing. He hates the 
grammar and Gradus, and loves guns, fishing-rods, horses, and ‘boats. 
Well, the boy is right; and you are not fit to direct his bringing up 
if your theory leaves out his gymnastic training. Archery, cricket, 
gun and fishing-rod, horse and boat, are all educators, liberalisers; 
and so are dancing, dress, and the street-talk; and,—provided only 
the boy has resources, and is of a noble and ingenuous strain,—these 
will not serve him less than the books. He learns chess, whist, danc- 
ing, and theatricals. The father observes that another boy has 
learned algebra and geometry in the same time. But the first boy 
has acquired much more than these poor games along with them. 
He is infatuated for weeks with whist and chess; but presently will 
find out, as you did, that when he rises from the game too long 
played he is vacant and forlorn, and despises himself. Thence- 
forward it takes place with other things, and has its due weight 
in his experience. These minor skills and accomplishments—for 
example, dancing—are tickets of admission to the dress-circle of 
mankind, and the being master of them enables the youth to judge 
intelligently of much on which, ‘otherwise, he would give a pedantic 
squint. Landor said, “I have suffered more from my bad dancing than 
from all the misfortunes and miseries of my life put together.” 
Provided always the boy is teachable (for we are not proposing to 
make a statue out of punk), football, cricket, archery, swimming, 
skating, climbing, fencing, riding, are lessons in the art of power, 
which it is his main business to learn;—riding, specially, of which 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury said, “A good rider of a good horse is as 
much above himself and others as the world can make him.” Besides, 
the gun, fishing-rod, boat, and horse, constitute, among all who use 
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them, secret freemasonries. They are as if they belonged to one 
club. 

There is also a negative value in these arts. Their chief use to 
the youth is, not amusement, but to be known for what they are, and 
not to remain to him occasions of heartburn. We are full of super- 
stitions. Each class fixes its eyes on the advantages it has not; the 
refined, on rude strength; the democrat, on birth and breeding. One 
of the benefits of a college education is, to show the boy its little 
avail. I knew a leading man in a leading city, who, having set his 
heart on an education at the university, and missed it, could never 
quite feel himself the equal of his own brothers who had gone thither. 
His easy superiority to multitudes of professional men could never 
quite countervail to him this imaginary defect. Balls, riding, wine- 
patties, and billiards, pass to a poor boy for something fine and ro- 
mantic, which they are not; and a free admission to them on an equal 
footing, if it were possible, only once or twice, would be worth ten 
times its cost, by undeceiving him. 

I am not much an advocate for travelling, and I observe that men 
Tun away to other countries because they are not good in their own, 
and run back to their own because they pass for nothing in the 
new places. For the most part, only the light characters travel. Who 
are you that have no task to keep you at home? I have been quoted 
as saying captious things about travel; but I mean to do justice. I 
think there is a restlessness in our people, which argues want of 
character. All educated Americans, first or last, go to Europe ;—per- 
haps because it is their mental home, as the invalid habits of this 
country might suggest. An eminent teacher of girls said, “The idea 
of a girl’s education is, whatever qualifies them for going to Europe.” 
Can we never extract this tape-worm of Europe from the brain of 
our countrymen? One sees very well what their fate must be. He 
that does not fill a place at home, cannot abroad. He only goes 
there to hide his insignificance in a larger crowd. You do not think 
you will find anything there which you have not seen at home? The 
stuff of all countries is just the same. Do you suppose there is 
any country where they do not scald milkpans, and swaddle the 
infants, and burn the brushwood, and broil the fish? What is true 
anywhere is true everywhere. And let him go where he will, he can 
only find so much beauty or worth as he carries. 

Of course, for some men, travel may be useful. Naturalists, dis- 
coverers, and sailors are born. Some men are made for courtiers, 
exchangers, envoys, missionaries, bearers of despatches, as others are 
for farmers and working men. And if the man is of a light and so- 
cial turn, and nature has aimed to make a legged and winged crea- 
ture, framed for locomotion, we must follow her hint, and furnish 
him with that breeding which gives currency, as sedulously as with 
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that which gives worth. But let us not be pedantic, but allow to 
travel its full effect. The boy grown up on the farm, which he has 
never left, is said in the country to have had no chance, and boys 
and men of that condition look upon work on a railroad, or drudgery 
in a city, as opportunity. Poor country boys of Vermont and Con- 
necticut formerly owed what knowledge they had to their peddling 
trips to the Southern States. California and the Pacific coast is now 
the university of this class, as Virginia was in old times. “To have 
some chance” is their word. And the phrase, “to know the world,” 
or to travel, is synonymous with all men’s ideas of advantage and 
superiority. No doubt, to a man of sense, travel offers advantages. 
As many languages as he has, as many friends, as many arts and 
trades, so many times is he a man. A foreign country is a point of 
comparison wherefrom to judge his own. One use of travel is, to 
recommend the books and works of home (we go to Europe to be 
Americanised), and another, to find men. For, as nature has put 
fruits apart in latitudes, a new fruit in every degree, so knowledge 
and fine moral quality she lodges in distant men. And thus, of the 
six or seven teachers whom each man wants among his contempo- 
raries, it often happens that one or two of them live on the other side 
of the world. 

Moreover, there is in every constitution a certain solstice, when 
the stars stand still in our inward firmament, and when there is re- 
quired some foreign force, some diversion or alternative to prevent 
stagnation. And, as a medical remedy, travel seems one of the best. 
Just as a man witnessing the admirable effect of ether to lull pain, 
and meditating on the contingencies of wounds, cancers, lockjaws, re- 
joices in Dr. Jackson’s benign discovery, so a man who looks at 
Paris, at Naples, or at London, says, “If I should be driven from my 
own home, here, at least, my thoughts can be consoled by the most 
prodigal amusement and occupation which the human races in ages 
could contrive and accumulate.” 

Akin to the benefit of foreign travel, the esthetic value of rail- 
roads is to unite the advantages of town and country life, neither 
of which we can spare. A man should live in or near a large town, 
because, let his own genius be what it may, it will repel quite as 
much of agreeable and valuable talent as it draws, and, in a city, the 
otal attraction of all the citizens is sure to conquer, first or last, every 
-epulsion, and drag the most improbable hermit within its walls some 
lay in the year. In town, he can find the swimming-school, the 
yymnasium, the dancing-master, the shooting-gallery, opera, theatre, 
ind panorama; the chemist’s shop, the museum of natural history ; 
he gallery of fine arts; the national orators, in their turn; foreign 
ravellers, the libraries, and his clubs. In the country he can find 
olitude and reading, manly labour, cheap living, and his old shoes; 
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moors for game, hills for geology, and groves for devotion. Aubrey 
writes, “I have heard Thomas Hobbes say, that, in the Earl of 
Devon's house, in Derbyshire, there was a good library and books 
enough for him, and his lordship stored the library with what books 
he thought fit to be bought. But the want of good conversation was 
a very great inconvenience, and, though he conceived he could order 
his thinking as well as another, yet he found a great defect. In the 
country, in long time, for want of good conversation, one’s under- 
standing and invention contract a moss on them, like an old paling in 
an orchard.” 

Cities give us collision. ’Tis said London and New York take the 
nonsense out of aman. A great part of our education is sympathetic 
and social. Boys and girls who have been brought up with well- 
informed and superior people, show in their manners an inestimable 
grace. Fuller says that “William, Earl of Nassau, won a subject 
from the King of Spain every time he put off his hat.’ You can- 
not have one well-bred man without a whole society of such. They 
keep each other up to any high point. Especially women;—it re- 
quires a great many cultivated women,—saloons of bright, elegant, 
reading women, accustomed to ease and refinement, to spectacles, pic- 
tures, sculpture, poetry, and to elegant society, in order that you 
should have one Madame de Staél. The head of the commercial 
house, or a leading lawyer or politician, is brought into daily contact 
with troops of men from all parts of the country, and those too the 
driving-wheels, the business men of each section, and one can hardly 
suggest for an apprehensive man a more searching culture. Besides, 
we must remember the high social possibilities of a million of men. 
The best bribe which London offers to-day to the imagination is 
that, in such a vast variety of people and conditions, one can believe 
there is room for persons of romantic character to exist, and that the 
poet, the mystic, and the hero may hope to confront their counter- 
parts. 

I wish cities could teach their best lesson,—of quiet manners. It 
is the foible especially of American youth,—pretension. The mark 
of the man of the world is absence of pretension. He does not make 
a speech; he takes a low business-tone, avoids all brag, is nobody, 
dresses plainly, promises not at all, performs much, speaks in mono- 
syllables, hugs his fact. He calls his employment by its lowest name, 
and so takes from evil tongues their sharpest weapon. His con- 
versation clings to the weather and the news, yet he allows himself 
to be surprised into thought, and the unlocking of his learning and 
philosophy. How the imagination is piqued by anecdotes of some 
great man passing incognito, as a king in grey clothes; of Napoleon 
affecting a plain suit at his glittering levee; of Burns, or Scott, or 
Beethoven, or Wellington, or Goethe, or any container of transcend- 
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ent power, passing for nobody; of Epaminondas, “who never says 
anything, but will listen eternally;” of Goethe, who preferred trifling 
subjects and common expressions in intercourse «with strangers, worse 
rather than better clothes, and to appear a little more capricious than 
he was. There are advantages in the old hat and box-coat. I have 
heard that throughout this country a certain respect is paid to good 
broadcloth; but dress makes a little restraint: men will not commit 
themselves. But the box-coat is like wine; it unlocks the tongue, and 
men say what they think. An old poet says: 


“Go far and go sparing, 
For you'll find it certain, 
The poorer and baser you appear 
The more you'll look through still.” 


Not much otherwise Milnes writes, in the Lay of the Humble: 


“To me men are what they are 
They wear no masks with me.” 


’Tis odd that our people should have—not water on the brain— 
but a little gas there. A shrewd foreigner said of the Americans, 
that, “Whatever they say has a little the air of a speech.” Yet one of 
the traits down in the books as distinguishing the Anglo-Saxon, is, 
a trick of self-disparagement. To be sure, in old, dense countries, 
among a million of good coats, a fine coat comes to be no distinction, 
and you find humorists. In an English party, a man with no marked 
manners or features, with a face like red dough, unexpectedly dis- 
closes wit, learning, a wide range of topics, and personal familiarity 
with good men in all parts of the world, until you think you have 
fallen upon some illustrious personage. Can it be that the American 
forest has refreshed some weeds of old Pictish barbarism just ready 
to die out,—the love of the scarlet feather, of beads, and tinsel? 
The Italians are fond of red clothes, peacock plumes, and embroidery; 
and I remember one rainy morning in the city of Palermo, the street 
was in a blaze with scarlet umbrellas. The English have a plain 
taste. The equipages of the grandees are plain. A gorgeous livery 
indicates new and awkward city wealth. Mr. Pitt, like Mr. Pym, 
thought the title of Mister good against any king in Europe. They 
have piqued themselves on governing the whole world in the poor, 
plain, dark Committee-room which the House of Commons sat in 
before the fire. 

Whilst we want cities as the centers where the best things are 
found, cities degrade us by magnifying trifles. The countryman 
finds the town a chop-house, a barber’s shop. He has lost the lines 
of grandeur of the horizon, hills and plains, and with them sobriety 
and elevation. He has come among a supple, glib-tongued tribe, who 
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live for show, servile to public opinion. Life is dragged down to a 
fracas of pitiful cares and disasters. You say the gods ought to 
respect a life whose objects are their own; but in cities they have 
betrayed you to a cloud of insignificant annoyances: 


“Mirmidons, race féconde, 
Mirmidons, 
Enfin nous commandons; 
Jupiter livre le monde 
Aux mirmidons, aux mirmidons. 
“°Tis heavy odds 
Against the gods, 
When they will match with myrmidons. 
We spawning, spawning myrmidons, 
Our turn to day! we take command, 
Jove gives the globe into the hand 
Of myrmidons, of myrmidons.” 


What is odious but noise, and people who scream and bewail? 
people whose vane points always east, who live to dine, who send 
for the doctor, who coddle themselves, who toast their feet on the 
register, who intrigue to secure a padded chair, and a corner out of 
the draught? Suffer them once to begin the enumeration of their in- 
firmities, and the sun will go down on the unfinished tale. Let these 
triflers put us out of conceit with petty comforts. To a man at work, 
the frost is but a color: the rain, the wind, he forgot them when he 
came in. Let us learn to live coarsely, dress plainly, and lie hard. 
The least habit of dominion over the palate has certain good effects 
not easily estimated. Neither will we be driven into a quiddling ab- 
stemiousness. ‘Tis a superstition to insist on a special diet. All 
is made at last of the same chemical atoms. 

A man in pursuit of greatness feels no little wants. How can you 
mend diet, bed, dress, or salutes or compliments, or the figure you 
make in company, or wealth, or even the bringing of things to pass, 
when you think how paltry are the machinery and the workers? 
Wordsworth was praised to me, in Westmoreland, for having af- 
forded to his country neighbors an example of a modest household 
where comfort and culture were secured, without display. And a 
tender boy who wears his rusty cap and out-grown coat, that he may 
secure the coveted place in college, and the right in the library, is 
educated to some purpose. There is a great deal of self-denial and 
manliness in poor and middle-class houses, in town, and country, 
that has not got into literature, and never will, but that keeps the 
earth sweet; that saves on superfluities, and spends on essentials; 
that goes rusty, and educates the boy; that sells the horse, but builds 
the school; works early and late, takes two looms in the factory, 
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three looms, six looms, but pays off the mortgage on the paternal 
farm, and then goes back cheerfully to work again. . 

We can ill spare the commanding social benefits of cities; they 
must be used; yet cautiously, and haughtily—and will yield their 
best values to him who best can do without them. Keep the town 
for occasions, but the habits should be formed to retirement. Soli- 
tude, the safeguard of mediocrity, is to genius the stern friend, the 
cold, obscure shelter where moult the wings which will bear it 
farther than suns and stars. He who should inspire and lead his 
race must be defended from traveling with the souls of other men, 
from living, breathing, reading, and writing in the daily, time-worn 
yoke of their opinions. “In the morning, solitude,” said Pythagoras; 
that nature may speak to the imagination, as she does never in com- 
pany, and that her favorite may make acquaintance with those 
divine strengths which disclose themselves to serious and abstracted 
thought. ’Tis very certain that Plato, Plotinus, Archimedes, Hermes, 
Newton, Milton, Wordsworth, did not live in a crowd, but descended 
into it from time to time as benefactors: and the wise instructor will 
press this point of securing to the young soul in the disposition of 
time and the arrangement of living, periods and habits of solitude. 
The high advantage of university-life is often the mere mechanical 
one, I may call it, of a separate chamber and fire,—which parents 
will allow the boy without hesitation at Cambridge, but do not think 
needful at home. We say solitude, to mark the character of the 
tone of thought; but if it can be shared between two or more than 
two, it is happier, and not less noble. “We four,’ wrote Neander to 
his sacred friends, ‘‘will enjoy at Halle the inward blessedness of a 
civitas Det, whose foundations are forever friendship. The more I 
know of you, the more I dissatisfy and must dissatisfy all my wonted 
companions. Their very presence stupefies me. The common under- 
standing withdraws itself from the one center of all existence.” 

Solitude takes off the pressure of present importunities that more 
catholic and humane relations may appear. The saint and poet seek 
privacy to ends the most public and universal: and it is the secret 
of culture to interest the man more in his public than in his private 
quality. Here is a new poem, which elicits a good many comments 
in the journals, and in conversation. From these it is easy, at last, 
to eliminate the verdict which readers passed upon it; and that is, 
in the main, unfavorable. The poet, as a craftsman, is only in- 
terested in the praise accorded to him, and not in the censure, though 
it be just. And the poor little poet hearkens only to that, and re- 
jects the censure, as proving incapacity in the critic. But the poet 
cultivated becomes a stockholder in both companies,—say Mr. Cur- 
few,—in the Curfew stock, and in the humanity stock; and, in the 
last, exults as much in the demonstration of the unsoundness of 
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Curfew, as his interest in the former gives him pleasure in the cur- 
rency of Curfew. For, the depreciation of his Curfew stock only 
shows the immense values of the humanity stock. As soon as he 
sides with his critic against himself, with joy, he is a cultivated 
man. 

We must have an intellectual quality in all property and in all 
action, or they are nought. I must have children, I must have events, 
J must have a social state, and history, or my thinking and speaking 
want body or basis. But to give these accessories any value, I] must 
know them as contingent and rather showy possessions, which pass 
for more to the people than to me. We see this abstraction in 
scholars as a matter of course: but what a charm it adds when ob- 
served in practical men. Bonaparte, like Cesar, was intellectual, 
and could look at every object for itself, without affection. Though 
an egotist a l’outrance, he could criticise a play, a building, a charac- 
ter, on universal grounds, and give a just opinion. A man known 
to us only as a celebrity in politics or in trade, gains largely in our 
esteem if we discover that, he has some intellectual taste or skill; 
as when we learn of Lord Fairfax, the Long Parliament’s general, 
his passion for antiquarian studies; or of the French regicide Carnot, 
his sublime genius in mathematics; or of a living banker, his success 
in poetry; or of a partisan journalist, his devotion to ornithology. 
So, if in travelling in the dreary wilderness of Arkansas or Texas, 
we should observe on the next seat a man reading Horace, or 
Martial, or Calderon, we should wish to hug him. In callings that 
require roughest energy, soldiers, sea-captains, and civil engineers 
sometimes betray a fine insight, if only through a certain gentleness 
when off duty: a good-natured admission that there are illusions, and 
who shall say that he is not their sport? We only vary the phrase, 
not the doctrine, when we say, that culture opens the sense of beauty. 
A man is a beggar who only lives to the useful, and, however he may 
serve as a pin or rivet in the social machine, cannot be said to have 
arrived at self-possession. I suffer, every day, from the want of 
perception of beauty in people. They do not know the charm with 
which all moments and objects can be embellished, the charm of 
manners, of self-command, of benevolence. Repose and cheerfulness 
are the badge of the gentleman,—repose in energy. The Greek 
battle-pieces are calm; the heroes, in whatever violent actions en- 
gaged, retain a serene aspect; as we say of Niagara, that it falls 
without speed. A cheerful, intelligent face is the end of culture, and 
success enough. For it indicates the purpose of nature and wisdom 
attained. 

When our higher faculties are in activity, we are domesticated, 
and awkwardness and discomfort give place to natural and agreeable 
movements, It is noticed, that the consideration of the great periods 
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and spaces of astronomy induces a dignity of mind, and an in- 
difference to death. The influence of fine scenery, the presence of 
mountains, appeases our irritations and elevates our friendships. 
Even a high dome, and the expansive exterior of a cathedral, have 
a sensible effect on manners. I have heard that stiff people lose 
something of their awkwardness under high ceilings, and in spacious 
halls. I think sculpture and painting have an effect to teach us 
manners and abolish hurry. 

But, over all, culture must reinforce from higher influx the em- 
pirical skills of eloquence, or of politics, or of trade, and the useful 
arts. There is a certain loftiness of thought and power to marshal 
and adjust particulars, which can only come from an insight of 
their whole connection. The orator who has once seen things in 
their divine order, will never quite lose sight of this, and will come 
_ to affairs as from a higher ground, and, though he will say nothing 
of philosophy, he will have a certain mastery in dealing with them, 
and an incapableness if being dazzled or frighted, which will dis- 
tinguish his handling from that of attorneys and factors. A man 
who stands on a good footing with the heads of parties at Washing- 
ton, reads the rumors of the newspapers, and the guesses of provin- 
cial politicians with a key to the right and wrong in each statement, 
and sees well enough where all this will end. Archimedes will look 
through your Connecticut machine, at a glance, and judge of its 
fitness. And much more, a wise man who knows not only what 
Plato, but what Saint John, can show him, can easily raise the affair 
he deals with to a certain majesty. Plato says, Pericles owed this 
elevation to the lessons of Anaxagoras. Burke descended from a 
higher sphere when he would influence human affairs. Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Washington, stood on a fine humanity, before 
which the brawls of modern senates are but pot-house politics. 

But there are higher secrets of culture, which are not for the 
apprentice, but for proficients. These are lessons only for the brave. 
We must know our friends under ugly masks. The calamities are 
our friends. Ben Jonson specifies in his address to the Muse: 


Get him the time’s long grudge, the court’s ill-will, 
And, reconciled, keep him suspected still, 

Make him lose all his friends, and, what is worse, 
Almost all ways to my better course; 

With me thou leav’st a better Muse than thee, 
‘And which thou brought’st me, blessed Poverty.” 


We wish to learn philosophy by rote, and play at heroism. But 
the wiser God says, Take the shame, the poverty, and the penal 
solitude, that belong to truth-speaking. Try the rough water as 
well as the smooth. Rough water can teach lessons worth know- 
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ing. When the state is unquiet, personal qualities are more than 
ever decisive. Fear not a revolution which will constrain you to 
live five years in one. Don’t be so tender at making an enemy now 
and then. Be willing to go to Coventry sometimes, and let the 
populace bestow on you their coldest contempts. The finished man 
of the world must eat of every apple once. He must hold his hat- 
reds also at arm’s length, and not remember spite. He has neither 
friends nor enemies, but values men only as channels of power. 

Who who aims high, must dread an easy home and popular man- 
ners. Heaven sometimes hedges a rare character about with un- 
gainliness and odium, as the burr that protects the fruit. If there 
is any great and good thing in store for you, it will not come at the 
first or the second call, nor in the shape of fashion, ease and city 
drawing-rooms. Popularity is for dolls. “Steep and craggy,” said 
Porphyry, “is the path of the gods.” Open your Marcus Antoninus. 
In the opinion of the ancients, he was the great man who scorned 
to shine, and who contested the frowns of fortune. They preferred 
the noble vessel too late for the tide, contending with winds and 
waves, dismantled and unrigged, to her companion borne into harbor 
with colors flying and guns firing. There is none of the social goods 
that may not be purchased too dear, and mere amiableness must 
not take rank with high aims and self-subsistency. 

Bettine replies to Goethe’s mother, who chides her disregard of 
dress,—“If I cannot do as I have a mind, in our poor Frankfort, 
I shall not carry things far.” And the youth must rate at its true 
mark the inconceivable levity of local opinion. The longer we live, 
the most we must endure the elementary existence of men and 
women; and every brave heart must treat society as a child, and never 
allow it to dictate. 

“All that class of the severe and restrictive virtues,” said Burke, 
“are almost too costly for humanity.” Who wishes to be severe? 
Who wishes to resist the eminent and polite, in behalf of the poor, 
and low, and impolite? and who that dares do it can keep his tem- 
per sweet, his frolic spirits? The high virtues are not debonair, 
but have their redress in being illustrious at last. What forests of 
laurel we bring, and the tears of mankind, to those who stood firm 
against the opinion of their contemporaries! The measure of a mas- 
ter is his success in bringing all men round to his opinion twenty 
years later. 

Let me say here, that culture cannot begin too early. In talking 
with scholars, I observe that they lost on ruder companions those 
years of boyhood which alone could give imaginative literature a 
religious and infinite quality in their esteem. I find, too, that the 
chance for appreciation is much increased by being the son of an ap- 
preciator, and that these boys who now grow up are caught not only 
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years too late, but two or three births too late, to make the best 
scholars of. And I think it a presentable motive of a scholar that 
as, in an old community, a well-born proprietor is usually found, 
after the first heats of youth, to be a careful husband, and to feel a 
habitual desire that the estate shall suffer no harm by his admin- 
istration, but shall be delivered down to the next heir in as good 
condition as he received it;—so, a considerate man will reckon him- 
self a subject of that secular melioration by which mankind is molli- 
fied, cured, and refined, and will shun every expenditure of his forces 
on pleasure or gain, which will jeopardize this social and secular 
accumulation. 

The fossil strata show us that nature began with rudimental forms, 
and rose to the more complex, as fast as the earth was fit for their 
dwelling-place; and that the lower perish, as the higher appear. 
Very few of our race can be said to be yet finished men. We still 
carry sticking to us some remains of the preceding inferior quadru- 
ped organization. We call these millions men; but they are not 
yet men. Half-engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man needs 
all the music that can be brought to disengage him. If Love, red 
Love, with tears and joy; if Want with his scourge; if War with his 
cannonade; if Christianity with its charity; if Trade with its money; 
if Art with its portfolios; if Science with her telegraphs through 
the depths of space and time—can set his dull nerves throbbing, and, 
by loud taps on the tough chrysalis, can break its walls, and let the 
new creature emerge erect and free,—make way, and sing pean! 
The age of the quadruped is to go out,—the age of the brain and 
of the heart is to come in. The time will come when the evil forms 
we have known can no more be organized. Man’s culture can spare 
nothing, wants all the material. He is to convert all impediments 
into instruments, all enemies into power. The formidable mis- 
chief will only make the more useful slave. And if one shall read 
the future of the race hinted in the organic effort of nature to mount 
and meliorate, and the corresponding impulse to the better in the 
human being, we shall dare affirm that there is nothing he will not 
overcome and convert, until at last culture shall absorb the chaos 
and gehenna. He will convert the Furies into Muses, and the hells 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Tue subject of this essay is not the so-called Liberty of the Will, 
so unfortunately opposed to the misnamed doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity; but Civil, or Social Liberty: the nature and limits of the 
power which can be legitimately exercised by society over the in- 
dividual. A question seldom stated, and hardly ever discussed, in _ 
general terms, but which profoundly influences the practical contro- 
versies of the age by its latent presence, and is likely soon to make 
itself recognized as the vital question of the future. It is so far 
from being new, that, in a certain sense, it has divided mankind, 
almost from the remotest ages; but in the stage of progress into which 
the more civilized portions of the species have now entered, it pre- 
sents itself under new conditions, and requires a different and more 
fundamental treatment. 

The struggle between Liberty and Authority is the most conspicuous 
feature in the portions of history with which we are earliest familiar, 
particularly in that of Greece, Rome, and England. But in old times 
this contest was between subjects, or some classes of subjects, and the 
Government. By liberty, was meant protection against the tyranny 
of the political rulers. The rulers were conceived (except in some of 
the popular governments of Greece) as in a necessarily antagonistic 
position to the people whom they ruled. They consisted of a gov- 
erning One, or a governing tribe or caste, who derived their author- 
ity from inheritance or conquest, who, at all events, did not hold it at 
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the pleasure of the governed, and whose supremacy men did not ven- 
ture, perhaps did not desire, to contest, whatever precautions might 
Le taken against its oppressive exercise. Their’ power was regarded 
as necessary, but also as highly dangerous; as a weapon which they 
would attempt to use against their subjects, no less than against ex- 
ternal enemies. To prevent the weaker members of the community 
from being preyed upon by innumerable vultures, it was needful that 
there should be an animal of prey stronger than the rest, commis- 
sioned to keep them down. But as the king of the vultures would 
be no less bent upon preying on the flock than any of the minor 
harpies, it was indispensable to be in a perpetual attitude of defense 
against his beak and claws. The aim, therefore, of patriots was to 
set limits to the power which the ruler should be suffered to exer- 
cise over the community; and this limitation was what they meant 
by liberty. It was attempted in two ways. First, by obtaining a 
recognition of certain immunities, called political liberties or rights, 
which it was to be regarded as a breach of duty in the ruler to in- 
fringe, and which if he did infringe, specific resistance, or general 
rebellion, was held to be justifiable. A second, and generally a 
later expedient, was the establishment of constitutional checks, by 
which the consent of the community, or of a body of some sort, 
supposed to represent its interests, was made a necessary condition 
to some of the more important acts of the governing power. To 
the first of these modes of limitation, the ruling power, in most Eu- 
ropean countries, was compelled, more or less, to submit. It was 
not so with the second; and, to attain this, or when already in some 
degree possessed, to attain it more completely, became everywhere 
the principal object of the lovers of liberty. And so long as man- 
kind were content to combat one enemy by another, and to be ruled 
by a master, on condition of being guaranteed more or less effica- 
ciously against his tyranny, they did not carry their aspirations be- 
yond this point. 

A time, however, came, in the progress of human affairs, when 
men ceased to think it a necessity of nature that their governors 
should be an independent power, opposed in interest to themselves. 
It appeared to them much better that the various magistrates of the 
State should be their tenants or delegates, revocable at their pleas- 
ure. In that way alone, it seemed, could they have complete secu- 
rity that the powers of government would never be abused to their 
disadvantage. By degrees their new demand for elective and tem- 
porary rulers became the prominent object of the exertions of the 
popular party, wherever any such party existed; and superseded, to 
a considerable extent, the previous efforts to limit the power of 
rulers. As the struggle proceeded for making the ruling power 
emanate from the periodical choice of the ruled, some persons began 
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to think that too much importance had been attached to the limitation 
of the power itself. That (it might seem) was a resource against 
rulers whose interests were habitually opposed to those of the peo- 
ple. What was now wanted was, that the rulers should be identi- 
fied with the people; that their interest and will should be the in- 
terest and will of the nation. The nation did not need to be pro- 
tected against its own will. There was no fear of its tyrannizing 
over itself. Let the rulers be effectually responsible to it, promptly 
removable by it, and it could afford to trust them with power of 
which it could itself dictate the use to be made. Their power was 
but the nation’s own power, concentrated, and in a form convenient 
for exercise. This mode of thought, or rather perhaps of feeling, 
was common among the last generation of European liberalism, in 
the Continental section of which it still apparently predominates. 
Those who admit any limit to what a government may do, except in 
the case of such governments as they think ought not to exist, stand 
out as brilliant exceptions among the political thinkers of the Conti- 
nent. A similar tone of sentiment might by this time have been 
prevalent in our own country, if the circumstances which for a time 
encouraged it, had continued unaltered. 

But, in political and philosophical theories, as well as in persons, 
success discloses faults and infirmities which failure might have 
concealed from observation. The notion that the people have no need 
to limit their power over themselves, might seem axiomatic, when 
popular government was a thing only dreamed about, or read of as 
having existed at some distant period of the past. Neither was that 
notion necessarily disturbed by such temporary aberrations as those 
of the French Revolution, the worst of which were the work of a 
usurping few, and which, in any case, belonged, not to the permanent 
working of popular institutions, but to a sudden and conclusive out- 
break against monarchical and aristocratic despotism. In time, how- 
ever, a democratic republic came to occupy a large portion of the 
earth’s surface, and made itself felt as one of the most powerful mem- 
bers of the community of nations; and elective and responsible govern- 
ment became subject to the observations and criticisms which wait upon 
a great existing fact. It was now perceived that such phrases as 
“self-government,” and “the power of the people over themselves,” 
do not express the true state of the case. The “people” who exercise 
the power are not always the same people with those over whom it is 
exercised; and the “self-government” spoken of is not the govern- 
ment of each by himself, but of each by all the rest. The will of the 
people, moreover, practically means the will of the most numerous 
or the most active part of the people; the majority, or those who suc- 
ceed in making themselves accepted as the majority; the people, conse- 
quently may desire to oppress a part of their number; and precautions 
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are as much needed against this as against any other abuse of power. 
The limitation, therefore, of the power of- goyernment over individ- 
uals loses none of its importance when the holders of power are 
regularly accountable to the community, that is, to the strongest party 
therein. This view of things, recommending itself equally to the 
intelligence of thinkers and to the inclination of those important 
classes in European society to whose real or supposed interests 
democracy is adverse, has had no difficulty in establishing itself; and 
in political speculations “the tyranny of the majority” is now gener- 
ally included among the evils against which society requires to be on 
its guard. 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the majority was at first and 
is still vulgarly, held in dread, chiefly as operating through the acts 
of the public authorities. But reflecting persons perceived that when 
society is itself the tyrant—society collectively over the separate in- 
dividuals who compose it—its means of tyrannising are not restricted 
to the acts which it may do by the hands of its political functionaries. 
Society can and does execute its own mandates: and if it issues wrong 
mandates instead of right, or any mandates at all in things with which 
it ought not to meddle, it practises a social tyranny more formidable 
than many kinds of political oppression, since, though not usually up- 
held by such extreme penalties, it leaves fewer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into the details of life, and enslaving 
the soul itself. Protection, therefore, against the tyranny of the 
magistrate is not enough: there needs protection also against the ty- 
ranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling; against the tendency of 
society to impose, by other means than civil penalties, its own ideas 
and practices as rules of conduct on those who dissent from them; to 
fetter the development, and, if possible, prevent the formation, of any 
individuality not in harmony with its ways, and compels all characters 
to fashion themselves upon the model of its own. There is a limit 
to the legitimate interference of collective opinion with individual 
independence: any to find that limit, and maintain it against encroach- 
ment, is as indispensable to a good condition of human affairs, as 
protection against political despotism. 

But though this proposition is not likely to be contested in general 
terms, the practical question, where to place that limit—how to make 
the fitting adjustment between individual independence and social con- 
trol—is a subject on which nearly everything remains to be done. 
All that makes existence valuable to any one, depends on the enforce- 
ment of restraints upon the actions of other people. Some rules of 
conduct, therefore, must be imposed, by law in the first place, and by 
opinion on many things which are not fit subjects for the operation 
of law. What these rules should be is the principal question in hu- 
man affairs; but if we expect a few of the most obvious cases, it is one 
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of those which least progress has been made in resolving. No two 
ages, and scarcely any two countries, have decided it alike; and the 
decision of one age or country is a wonder to another. Yet the 
people of any given age and country no more suspect any difficulty 
in it, than if it were subject on which mankind had always been 
agreed. The rules which obtain among themselves appear to them 
self-evident and self-justifying. This all but universal illusion is one 
of the examples of the magical influence of custom, which is not only 
as the proverb says, a second time nature, but is continually mistaken 
for the first. The effect of custom in preventing and misgiving re- 
specting the rules of conduct which mankind impose on one another, 
is all the more complete because the subject is one on which it is not 
generally considered necessary that reasons should be given, either 
by one person to others or by each to himself. People are accus- 
tomed to believe, and have been encouraged in the belief by some 
who aspire to the character of philosophers, that their feelings, on 
subjects of this nature, are better than reasons, and render reasons 
unnecessary. The practical principle which guides them to their opin- 
ions on the regulation of human conduct, is the feeling in each 
person’s mind that everybody should be required to act as he, and 
those with whom he sympathises, would like them to act. No one, 
indeed, can acknowledge to himself that his standard of judgment is his 
own liking; but an opinion on a point of conduct, not supported by 
reasons, can only count as one person’s preference; and if the reasons, 
when given, are a mere appeal to a similar preference felt by other 
people, it is still only many people’s liking instead of one. To an 
ordinary man, however, his own preference, thus supported, is not 
only a perfectly satisfactory reason, but the only one he generally has 
for any of his notions of morality, taste, or propriety, which are not 
expressly written in his religious creed; and his chief guide in the in- 
terpretation even of that. Men’s opinions, accordingly, on what is 
laudable or blamable, are affected by all the multifarious causes which 
influence their wishes in regard to the conduct of others, and which 
are as numerous as those which determine their wishes on any other 
subject. Sometimes their reason—at other times their prejudices or 
superstitions: often their social affections, not seldom their antisocial 
ones, their envy or jealousy, their arrogance of contemptuousness: 
but most commonly their desires or fears for themselves—their 
legitimate or illegitimate self-interest. Wherever there is an ascend- 
ant class, large portion of the morality of the country emanates 
from its class interests, and its feelings of class superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and Helots, between planters and negroes, 
between princes and subjects, between nobles and roturiers, between 
men and women, has been for the most part the creation of these class 
interests and feelings: and the sentiments thus generated react in turn 
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upon the moral feelings of the members of the ascendent class, in 
their relations among themselves. Where, on the other hand, a 
class formerly ascendant, has lost its ascendancy, or where its as- 
cendency is unpopular, the prevailing moral sentiments frequently 
bear the impress of an impatient dislike of superiority. Another 
grand determining principle of the rules of conduct, both in act and 
forbearance, which have been enforced by law or opinion, has been 
the servility of mankind towards the supposed preferences or aversions 
of their temporal masters or of their gods. This servility, though 
essentially selfish, is not hypocrisy; it gives rise to perfectly senti- 
ments of abhorrence; it made men burn magicians and heretics. 
Among so many baser influences, the general and obvious interests 
of society have of course had a share, and a large one, in the direction 
of the moral sentiments: less, however, as a matter of reason, and on 
their own account, than as a consequence of the sympathies and anti- 
pathies which grew out of them: and sympathies and antipathies which 
had little or nothing to do with the interests of society, have made 
themselves felt in the establishment of moralities with quite as great 
force. 

The likings and dislikings of society, or of some powerful portion 
of it, are thus the main thing which has practically determined the 
rules laid down for general observance, under the penalties of law or 
opinion. And in general, those who have been in advance of society 
in thought and feeling, have left this condition of things unassailed 
in principle, however they may have come into conflict with it in 
some of its details. They have occupied themselves rather in in- 
quiring what things society ought to like or dislike, than in question- 
ing whether its likings or dislikings should be a law to individuals. 
They preferred endeavouring to alter the feelings of mankind on the 
particular points on which they were themselves heretical, rather 
than make common cause in defence of freedom, with heretics gen- 
erally, The only case in which the higher ground has been taken 
on principle and maintained with consistency, by any but an individual 
here and there, is that of religious belief: a case instructive in many 
ways, and not least so as forming a most striking instance of the falli- 
bility of what is called the moral sense: for the odium theologicum, 
in a sincere bigot, is one of the most unequivocal cases of moral feel- 
ing. Those who first broke the yoke of what called itself the Uni- 
versal Church, were in general as little willing to permit difference of 
religious opinion as that church itself. But when the heat of the 
conflict was over, without giving a complete victory to any party, and 
each church or sect was reduced to limit its hopes to retaining posses- 
sion of the ground it already occupied; minorities, seeing that they 
had no chance of becoming majorities, were under the necessity of 
pleading to those whom they could not convert, for permission to 
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differ. It is accordingly on this battlefield, almost solely, that the 
rights of the individual against society have been asserted on broad 
grounds of principle, and the claim of society to exercise authority over 
dissentients openly controverted. The great writers to whom the 
world owes what religious liberty it possesses, have mostly asserted 
freedom of conscience as an indefeasible right, and denied absolutely 
that a human being is accountable to others for his religious belief. 
Yet so natural to mankind is intolerance in whatever they really care 
about, that religious freedom has hardly anywhere been practically 
realised, except where religious indifference, which dislikes to have 
its peace disturbed by theological quarrels, has added its weight to 
the scale. In the minds of almost all religious persons, even in the 
most tolerant countries, the duty of toleration is admitted with tacit 
reserves. One person will bear with dissent in matters of church 
government, but not of dogma; another can tolerate everybody, short 
of a Papist or a Unitarian; another every one who believes in re- 
vealed religion; a few extend their charity a little further, but stop 
at the belief in a God and in a future state. Wherever the sentiment 
of the majority is still genuine and intense, it is found to have 
abated little of its claim to be obeyed. 

In England, from the peculiar circumstances of our political his- 
tory, though the yoke of opinion is perhaps heavier, that of law is 
lighter, than in most other countries of Europe; and there is consid- 
erable jealousy of direct interference, by the legislative or the execu- 
tive power, with private conduct; not so much from any just regard 
for the independence of the individual, as from the still subsisting 
habit of looking on the government as representing an opposite in- 
terest to the public. The majority have not yet learnt to feel the 
power of the government their power, or its opinions their opinions. 
When they do so, individual liberty will probably be as much exposed 
to invasion from the government, as it already is from public opin- 
ion. But, as yet, there is a considerable amount of feeling ready to 
be called forth against any attempt of the law to control individuals 
in things in which they have not hitherto been accustomed to be con- 
trolled by it; and this with very little discrimination as to whether the 
matter is, or is not, within the legitimate sphere of legal control; inso- 
much that the feeling, highly salutary on the whole, is perhaps quite as 
often misplaced as well grounded in the particular instances of its 
application. There is, in fact, no recognised principle by which the 
propriety or impropriety of government interference is customarily 
tested. People decide according to their personal preferences. Some, 
whenever they see any good to be done, or evil to be remedied, would 
willingly instigate the government to undertake the business; while 
others prefer to bear almost any moment of social evil, rather than 
add one to the department of human interests amenable to govern- 
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mental control. And men range themselves on one or the other side 
in any particular case, according to this general direction of their 
sentiments; or according to the degree of interest which they feel in 
the particular thing which it is proposed that the government should 
do, or according to the belief they entertain that the government 
would, or would not, do it in the manner they prefer; but very rarely 
on account of any opinion to which they consistently adhere, as to 
what things are fit to be done by a government. And it seems to me 
that in consequence of this absence of rule or principle, one side is 
at present as often wrong as the other; the interference of govern- 
ment is, with about equal frequency, improperly invoked and im- 
properly condemned. 

The object of this Essay is to assert one very simple principle, as 
entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the in- 
dividual in the way of compulsion and control, whether the means 
used be physical force in the form of legal penalties, or the moral 
coercion of public opinion. That principle is, that the sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfer- 
ing with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-pro- 
tection., That the only purpose for which power can be rightfully 
exercised over any member of a civilised community, against his will, 
is to prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or 
moral, is not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled 
to do or forbear because it will be better to do so, because it will make 
him happier, because, in the opinions of others, to do so would be 
wise, or even right. These are good reasons for remonstrating with 
him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, 
but not for compelling him, or visiting him with any evil in case he 
do otherwise. To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired 
to deter him must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. The 
only part of the conduct of any one, for which he is amenable to 
society, is that which concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over him- 
self, over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this doctrine is meant 
to apply only to human beings in the maturity of their faculties. We 
are not speaking of children, or of young persons below the age 
which the law may fix as that of manhood or womanhood. Those who 
are still in a state to require being taken care of by others, must be 
protected against their own actions as well as against external injury. 
For the same reason, we may leave out of consideration those baek- 
ward states of society in which the race itself may be considered as 
in its nonage. The early difficulties in the way of spontaneous prog- 
ress are so great, that there is seldom any choice of means for over- 
coming them; and a ruler full of the spirit of improvement is war- 
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ranted in the use of any expedients that will attain an end, perhaps 
otherwise unattainable. Despotism is a legitimate mode of govern- 
ment in dealing with barbarians, provided the end be the improvement, 
and the means justified by actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a 
principle, has no application to any state of things anterior to the time 
when mankind have become capable of being improved by free and 
equal discussion. Until then, there is nothing for them but implicit 
obedience to an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as 
to find one. But as soon as mankind have attained the capacity of 
being guided to their own improvement by conviction or persuasion 
(a period long since reached in all nations with whom we need 
here concern ourselves), compulsion, either in the direct form or in 
that of pains and penalties for non-compliance, is no longer admissable 
as a means to their own good, and justifiable only for the security 
of others. 

It is proper to state that I forego any advantage which could be 
derived to my argument from the idea of abstract right, as a thing 
independent of utility. I regard utility as the ultimate appeal on all 
ethical questions; but it must be utility in the largest sense, grounded 
on the permanent interests of a man as a progressive being. Those 
interests, I contend, authorise the subjection of individual spontaneity 
to external control, only in respect to those actions of each, which 
concern the interest of other people. If any one does an act hurtful 
to others, there is a prima facie case for punishing him, by law, or, 
where legal penalties are not safely applicable, by general disappro- 
bation. There are also many positive acts for the benefit of others, 
which he may rightfully be compelled to perform; such as to give 
evidence in a court of justice; to bear his fair share in the common 
defence, or in any other point work necessary to the interest of the 
society of which he enjoys the protection; and to perform certain acts 
of individual beneficence, such as saving a fellow-creature’s life, or 
interposing to protect the defenseless against ill-usage, things which 
whenever it is obviously a man’s duty to do, he may rightfully be made 
responsible to society for not doing. A person may cause evil to others 
not only by his actions but by his inaction, and in either case he is 
justly accountable to them for the injury. The latter case, it is true, 
requires a much more cautious exercise of compulsion than the former. 
To make any one answerable for doing evil to others is the rule; to 
make him answerable for not preventing evil is, comparatively speak- 
ing, the exception. Yet there are many cases clear enough and grave 
enough to justify that exception. In all things which regard the ex- 
ternal relations of the individual, he is de jure amenable to those 
whose interests are conceived, and, if need be, to society as their 
protector. There are often good reasons for not holding him to the 
responsibility; but these reasons must arise from the special expedi- 
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ences of the case: either because it is a kind of case in which he is on 
the whole likely to act better, when left to his own discretion, than 
when controlled in any way in which society have it in their power to 
control him; or because the attempt to exercise control would produce 
other evils, greater than those which it would prevent. When such 
reasons as these preclude the enforcement of responsibility, the con- 
science of the agent himself should step into the vacant judgment 
seat, and protect those interests of others which have no external 
protection; pledging himself all the more rigidly, because the case does 
not admit of his being made accountable to the judgment of his fellow- 
creatures. 

But there is a sphere of action in which society, as distinguished 
from the individual, has, if any, only an indirect interest; compre- 
hending all that portion of a person’s life and conduct which affects 
only himself, or if it also affects others, only with their free, volun- 
tary, and undeceived consent and participation. When I say only 
himself, I mean directly, and in the first instance; for whatever af- 
fects himself, may affect others through himself; and the objection 
which may be grounded on this contingency, will receive considera- 
tion in the seque!. This, then, is the appropriate region of human 
liberty. It comprises, first, the inward domain of consciousness; de- 
manding liberty of conscience in the most comprehensive sense; 
liberty of thought and feel; absolute freedom of opinion and senti- 
ment on all subjects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or 
theological. The liberty of expressing and publishing opinions may 
seem to fall under a different principle, since it belongs to that part 
of the conduct of an individual which concerns other people; but, 
being almost of as much importance as the liberty of thought itself, 
and resting in great part on the same reasons, is practically inseparable 
from it. Secondly, the principle requires liberty of tastes and pur- 
suits; of framing the plan of our life to suit our own character; of 
doing as we like, subject to such consequences as may follow: with- 
out impediment from our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do 
does not harm them, even though they should think our conduct fool- 
ish, perverse, or wrong. Thirdly, from this liberty of each individ- 
ual, follow the liberty, within the same limits, of combination among 
individuals; freedom to unite, for any purpose not involving harm 
to others: the persons combining being supposed to be of full age, 
and not forced or deceived. 

No society in which these liberties are not, on the whole, respected, 
is free, whatever may be its form of government; and none is com- 
pletely free in which they do not exist absolute and unqualified. The 
only freedom which deserves the name, is that of pursuing our own 
good in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others 
of theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper 
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guardian of his own health, whether bodily, or mental and spiritual. 
Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to live as seems 
good to themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems good to 
the rest. 

Though this doctrine is anything but new, and, to some persons, 
may have the air of a truism, there is no doctrine which stands more 
directly opposed to the general tendency of existing opinion and prac- 
tice. Society has expended fully as much effort in the attempt (ac- 
cording to its lights) to compel people to conform to its notions of 
personal as of social excellence. The ancient commonwealths thought 
themselves entitled to practise, and the ancient philosophers coun- 
tenanced, the regulation of every part of private condfict by public 
authority, on the ground that the State had a deep interest in the 
whole bodily and mental discipline of every one of its citizens; a 
mode of thinking which may have been admissable in small republics 
surrounded by powerful enemies, in constant peril of being subverted 
by foreign attack or internal commotion, and to which even a short 
interval of relaxed energy and self-command might so easily be fatal 
that they could not afford to wait for the salutary permanent effects 
of freedom. In the moderrt world, the greater size of political com- 
munities, and, above all, the separation between spiritual and tem- 
poral authority (which placed the direction of men’s consciences in 
other hands than those which controlled their worldly affairs), pre- 
vented so great an interference by law in the details of private life; 
but the engines of moral repression have been wielded more stren- 
uously against divergence from the reigning opinion in self-regard- 
ing, than even in social matters; religion, the most powerful of the 
elements which have entered into the formation of moral feeling, 
having almost always been governed either by the ambition of a 
hierarchy, seeking control over every department of human conduct, 
or by the spirit of Puritanism. And some of those modern reformers 
who have placed themselves in strongest opposition to the religions 
of the past, have been noway behind either churches or sects in their 
assertion of the right of spiritual domination: M. Comte, in parti- 
cular, whose social system, as unfolded in his Systéme de Politique 
Positive, aims at establishing (though by moral more than by legal 
appliances) a despotism of society over the individual, surpassing 
anything contemplated in the political ideal of the most rigid disci- 
plinarian among the ancient philosophers. 

Apart from the peculiar tenets of individual thinkers, there is 
also in the world at large an increasing inclination to stretch un- 
duly the powers of society over the individual, both by the force of 
opinion and even by that of legislation; and as the tendency of all the 
changes taking place in the world is to strengthen society, and dimin- 
ish the power of the individual, this encroachment is not one of the 
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evils which tend spontaneously to disappear, but, on the contrary, to 
grow more and more formidable. The disposition of mankind, 
whether as rulers or as fellow-citizens, to impase their’ own opinions 

and inclinations as a rule of conduct on others, is so energetically sup- 
ported by some of the best and by some of the worst feelings incident 
to human nature, that it is hardly ever kept under restraint by any- 
thing but want of power; and as the power is not declining, but grow- 
ing, unless a strong barrier of moral conviction can be raised against 
the mischief, we must expect, in the present circumstances of the 
world, to see it increase. 

It will be convenient for the argument, if, instead of at once enter- 
ing upon the general thesis, we confine ourselves in the first instance 
to a single branch of it, on which the principle here stated is if not 
fully, yet to a certain point, recognised by the current opinions. This 
one branch is the Liberty of Thought: from which it is impossible 
to separate the cognate liberty of speaking and of writing. Although 
these liberties, to some considerable amount, form part of the poli- 
tical morality of all countries which profess religious toleration and 
free institutions, the grounds, both philosophical and practical, on 
which they rest, are perhaps not so familiar to the general mind, nor 
so thoroughly appreciated by many even of the leaders of opinion, 
as might have been expected. Those grounds, when rightly under- 
stood, are of much wider application than to only one division of the 
subject, and a thorough consideration of this part of the question 
will be found the best introduction to the remainder. Those to whom 
nothing which I am about to say will be new, may therefore, I hope, 
excuse me, if on a subject which for now three centuries has been 


CHAPTER Ii 
OF THE LIBERTY OF THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


THE time, it is to be hoped, is gone by, when any defence would be 
necessary of the “liberty of the press’ as one of the securities 
against corrupt or tyrannical government. No argument, we may 
suppose, can now be needed, against permitting a legislature or an 
executive, not identified in interest with the people, to prescribe opin- 
ions to them, and determine what doctrines or what arguments they 
shall be allowed to hear. This aspect of the question, besides, has 
been so often and so triumphantly enforced by preceding writers, 
that it needs not be specially insisted on in this place. Though the 
law of England, on the subject of the press, is as servile to this day 
as it was in the time of the Tudors, there is little danger of its being 
actually put in force against political discussion, except during some 
temporary panic, when fear of insurrection drives ministers and 


*These words had scarcely been written, when, as if to give them an em- 
phatic contradiction, occurred the Government Press Prosecutions of 1858. 
That ill-judged interference with the liberty of public discussion has not, 
however, induced me to alter a single word in the text, nor has it at all 
weakened my conviction that, moments of panic excepted, the era of pains 
and penalties for political discussion has, in our own country, passed away. 
For, in the first place, the prosecutions were not persisted in; and, in the 
second, they were never, properly speaking, political prosecutions. The 
offence charged was not that of criticising institutions, or the acts or per- 
sons of rulers, but of circulating what was deemed an immoral doctrine, 
the lawfulness of Tryannicide. 

If the arguments of the present chapter are of any validity, there ought 
to exist the fullest liberty of professing and discussing, as a matter of 
ethical conviction, any doctrine, however immoral it may be considered. It 
would therefore, be irrelevant and out of place to examine here, whether 
the doctrine of Tyrannicide deserves that title. I shall content myself with 
saying that the subject has been at all times one of the open questions of 
morals; that the act of a private citizen in striking down a criminal, who, 
by raising himself above the law, has placed himself beyond the reach of 
legal punishment or control, has been accounted by whole nations, and by 
some of the best and wisest of men, not a crime, .but an act of exalted 
virtue; and that, right or wrong, it is not of the nature of assassination, 
but of civil war. As such, I hold that the instigation to it, in a specific 
case, may be a proper subject of punishment, but only if an overt act has 
followed, and at least a probable connection can be established between the 
act and the instigation. Even then, it is not a foreign government, but the 
very government assailed, which alone, in the exercise of self-defence, can 
legitimately punish attacks directed against its own existence. 
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judges from their property ;* and, speaking generally, it is not, in con- 
stitutional countries, to be apprehended, that the government, whether 
completely responsible to the people or not, will often attempt to 
control the expression of opinion, except when in doing so it makes 
itself the organ of the general intolerance of the public. Let us sup- 
pose, therefore, that the government is entirely at one with the 
people, and never thinks of exerting any power of coercion unless 
in agreement with what it conceives to be their voice. But I deny 
the right of the people to exercise such coercion, either by them- 
selves or by their government. The power itself if illegitimate. 
The best government has no more title to it than the worst. It is as 
noxious, Or more noxious, when exerted in accordance with public 
opinion, than when in opposition to it. If all mankind minus one 
were of one opinion, and only one person were of the contrary opin- 
ion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one person, 
than he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind. 
Were an opinion a personal possession of no value except to the 
owner; if to be obstructed in the enjoyment of it were simply a 
private injury, it would make some difference whether the injury 
was inflicted only on a few persons or on many. But the peculiar 
evil of silencing the expression of an opinion is, that it is robbing 
the human race; posterity as well as the existing generation; those 
who dissent from the opinion, still more than those who hold it. 
If the opinion is right, they are deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
changing error for truth: if wrong, they lose, what is almost as great 
a benefit, the clearer perception and livelier impression of truth, 
produced by its collision with error. 

It is necessary to consider separately these two hypotheses, each of 
which has a distinct branch of the argument corresponding to it. 
We can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle 
is a false opinion; and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil 
still. 

First: The opinion which it is attempted to suppress by authority 
may possibly be true. Those who desire to suppress it, of course 
deny its truth; but they are not infallible. They have no authority 
to decide the question for all mankind, and exclude every other 
person from the means of judging. To refuse a hearing to an 
opinion, because they are sure that it is false, is to assume that their 
certainty is the same thing as absolute certainty. All silencing of 
discussion is an assumption of infallibility. Its condemnation may 
be allowed to rest on this common argument, not the worse for being 
common. 

Unfortunately for the good sense of mankind, the fact of their 
fallibility is far from carrying the weight in their practical judg- 
ment which is always allowed to it in theory; for while every one 
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well knows himself to be fallible, few think it necessary to take any 
precautions against their own fallibility, or admit the supposition that 
any opinion, of which they feel very certain, may be one of the 
examples of the error to which they acknowledge themselves to be 
liable. Absolute princes, or others who are accustomed to unlimited 
deference, usually feel this complete confidence in their own opin- 
ions on nearly all subjects. People more happily situated, who some- 
times hear their opinions disputed, and are not wholly unused to be 
set right when they are wrong, place the same unbounded reliance 
only on such of their opinions as are shared by all who surround 
them, or to whom they habitually refer; for in proportion to a man’s 
want of confidence in his own solitary judgment, does he usually 
repose, with implicit trust, on the infallibility of “the world” in gen- 
eral. And the world, to each individual, means the part of it with 
which he comes in contact; his party, his sect, his church, his class 
of society; the man may be called, by comparison, almost liberal and 
large-minded to whom it means anything so comprehensive as his 
own country or his own age. Nor is his faith in this collective 
authority at all shaken by his being aware that other ages, countries, 
sects, churches, classes, and parties have thought, and even now think, 
the exact reverse. He devolves upon his own world the responsi- 
bility of being in the right against the dissentient worlds of other 
people; and it never troubles him that mere accident has decided 
which of these numerous worlds is the object of his reliance, and 
that the same causes which make him a Churchman in London, would 
have made him a Buddhist or a Confucian in Pekin. Yet it is as evi- 
dent in itself, as any amount of argument can make it, that ages are 
no more infallible than individuals; every age having held many 
opinions which subsequent ages have deemed not only false but 
absurd; and it is as certain that many opinions new general will be 
rejected by future ages, as it is that many, once general, are rejected 
by the present. 

The objection likely to be made to this argument would probably 
take some such form as the following. There is no greater assump- 
tion of infallibility in forbidding the propagation of error, than in any 
other thing which is done by public authority on its own judgment and 
responsibility. Judgment is given to men that they may use it. 
Because it may be used erroneously, are men to be told that they 
ought not to use it at all? To prohibit what they think pernicious, 
is not claiming exemption from error, but fulfilling the duty incumb- 
ent on them, although fallible, of acting on their conscientious con- 
viction. If we were never to act on our opinions, because those 
opinions may be wrong, we should leave all our interests uncared for, 
and all our duties unperformed. An objection which applies to all 
conduct can be no valid objection to any conduct in particular. It is the 
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duty of governments, and of individuals, to form the truest opinions 
they can; to form them carefully, and never impose them upon others 
unless they are quite sure of being right. ‘But when they are sure 
(such reasoners may say), it is not conscientiousness but cowardice 
to shrink from acting on their opinions, and allow doctrines which they 
honestly think dangerous to the welfare of mankind, either in this 
life or in another, to be scattered abroad without restraint, because 
other people, in less enlightened times, have persecuted opinions now 
believed to be true. Let us take care, it may be said, not to make the 
same mistakes: but governments and nations have made mistakes in 
other things, which are not denied to be fit subjects for the exercise 
of authority: they have laid on bad taxes, made unjust wars. Ought 
we therefore to lay on no taxes, and, under whatever provocation, 
make no wars? Men, and governments, must act to the best of 
their ability. There is no such thing as absolute certainty, but there 
is assurance sufficient for the purposes of human life. We may, and 
must, assume our opinion to be true for the guidance of our own 
conduct: and it is assuming no more when we forbid bad men to 
pervert society by the propogation of opinions which we regard as 
false and pernicious. 

T answer, that it assuming very much more. There is the greatest 
difference between presuming an opinion to be true, because, with 
every opportunity for contesting it, it has not been refuted, and 
assuming its truth for the purpose of not permitting its refutation. 
Complete liberty of contradicting and disproving our opinion is the 
very condition which justifies us in assuming its truth for purposes 
of action; and on no other terms can a being with human faculties 
have any rational assurance of being right. 

When we consider either the history of opinion, or the ordinary 
conduct of human life, to what is it to be ascribed that the one and 
the other are no worse than they are? Not certainly to the inherent 
force of the human understanding; for, on any matter not self-evi- 
dent, there are ninety-nine persons totally incapable of judging of 
it for one who is capable; and the capacity of the hundredth person 
is only comparative; for the majority of the eminent men of every 
past generation held many opinions now known to be erroneous, and 
did or approved numerous things which no one will now justify. Why 
is it, then, that there is on the whole a preponderance among man- 
kind of rational opinions and rational conduct? If there really is 
this preponderance—which there must be unless human affairs are, 
and have always been, in an almost desperate state—it is owing to 
a quality of the human mind, the source of everything respectable in 
man either as an intellectual or as a moral being, namely, that his 
errors are corrigible. He is capable of rectifying his mistakes, by 
discussion and experience. Not by experience alone. There must be 
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discussion, to show how experience is to be interpreted. Wrong 
opinions and practices gradually yield to fact and argument; but facts 
and arguments, to produce any effect on the mind, must be thought 
before it. Very few facts are able to tell their own story, without 
comments to bring out their meaning. The whole strength and value, 
then, of human judgment, depending on the one property, that it can 
be set right when it is wrong, reliance can be placed on it only 
when the means of setting it right are kept constantly at hand. In 
the case of any person whose judgment is really deserving of con- 
fidence, how has it become so? Because he has kept his mind open 
to criticism of his opinions and conduct. Because it has been his 
practice to listen to all that could be said against him; to profit 
by as much of it as was just, and expound to himself, and upon 
occasion to others, the fallacy of what was fallacious. Because he 
has felt, that the only way in which a human being can make some 
approach to knowing the whole of a subject, is by hearing what can 
be said about it by persons of every variety of opinion, and study- 
ing all modes in which it can be looked at by every character of 
mind. No wise man ever acquired his wisdom in any mode but this; 
nor is it in the nature of human intellect to become wise in any other 
manner. The steady habit of correcting and completing his own 
opinion by collating it with those of others, so far from causing doubt 
and hesitation in carrying it into practice, is the only stable founda- 
tion for a just reliance on it: for, being cognisant of all that can, at 
least obviously, be said against him, and having taken up his position 
against all gainsayers—knowing that he has sought for objections 
and difficulties, instead of avoiding them, and has shut out no light 
which can be thrown upon the subject from any quarter—he has a 
right to think his judgment better than that of any person, or any 
multitude, who have not gone through a similar process. 

It is not too much to require that what the wisest of mankind, those 
who are best entitled to trust their own judgment, find necessary to 
warrant their relying on it, should be submitted to by that mis- 
cellaneous collection of a few wise and many foolish individuals, called 
the public. The most intolerant of churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church, even at the canonization of a saint, admits, and listens 
patiently to, a “devil’s advocate.” The holiest of men, it appears, can- 
not be admitted to posthumous honours, until all that the devil could 
say against him is known and weighed. If even the Newtonian 
philosophy were not permitted to be questioned, mankind could not 
feel as complete assurance of its truth as they now do. The beliefs 
which we have most warrant for have no safeguard to rest on, but 
a standing invitation to the whole world to prove them unfounded. 
If the challenge is not accepted, or is accepted and the attempt fails, 
we are far enough from certaintly still; but we have done the best 
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that the existing state of human reason admits of; we have neglected 
nothing that could give the truth a chance of teaching us: if the lists 
are kept open, we may hope that if there be a better truth, it will be 
found when the human mind is capable of receiving it; and in the 
meantime we may rely on having attained such approach to truth as 
is possible in our own day. This is the amount of certainty attain- 
able by a fallible being, and this the sole way of attaining it. 
Strange it is, that men should admit the validity of the arguments 
for free discussion, but object to their being “pushed to an extreme ;” 
not seeing that unless the reasons are good for an extreme case, they 
are not good for any case. Strange that they should imagine that they 
are not assuming infallibility, when they acknowledge that there should 
be free discussion on all subjects which can possibly be doubtful, but 
think that some particular principle or doctrine should be forbidden to 
be questioned because it is so certain, that is, because they are certain 
that it is certain. To call any proposition certain, while there is any 
one who would deny its certainty if permitted, but who is not per- 
mitted, is to assume that we ourselves, and those who agree with us, 
are the judges of certainty, and judges without hearing the other side. 
In the present age—which has been described as “destitute of faith, 
but terrified at scepticism”—in which people feel sure, not so much 
that their opinions are true, as that they should not know what to do 
without them—the claims of an opinion to be protected from public 
attack are rested not so much on its truth, as on its importance to 
society. These are, it is alleged, certain beliefs so useful, not to say 
indispensable, to well-being that it is as much the duty of govern- 
ments to uphold those beliefs, as to protect any other of the interests 
of society. In a case of such necessity, and so directly in the line of 
their duty, something less than infallibility may, it is maintained, war- 
rant, and even bind, governments to act on their own opinion, con- 
firmed by the general opinion of mankind. It is also often argued, and 
still oftener thought, that none but bad men would desire to weaken 
these salutary beliefs; and there can be nothing wrong, it is thought, 
in restraining bad men, and prohibiting what only such men would 
wish to practise. This mode of thinking makes the justification of 
-estraints on discussion not a question of the truth of doctrines, but 
»f their usefulness; and flatters itself by that means to escape the 
-esponsibility of claiming to be an infallible judge of opinions. But 
hose who thus satisfy themselves, do not perceive that the assumption 
»f infallibility is merely shifted from one point to another. The use- 
fulness of an opinion is itself matter of opinion: as disputable, as 
ypen to discussion, and requiring discussion as much as the opinion 
tself. There is the same need of an infallible judge of opinions to 
lecide an opinion to be noxious, as to decide it to be false, unless the 
ypinion condemned has full opportunity of defending itself. And it 
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will not do to say that the heretic may be allowed to maintain the 
utility or harmlessness of his opinion, though forbidden to maintain 
its truth. The truth of an opinion is part of its utility. If we would 
know whether or not it is desirable that a proposition should be be- 
lieved, is it possible to exclude the consideration of whether or not 
it is true? In the opinion, not of bad men, but of the best men, no 
belief which is contrary to truth can be really useful: and can you 
prevent such men from urging that plea, when they are charged with 
culpability for denying some doctrine which they are told is useful, 
but which they believe to be false? Those who are on the side oi 
received opinions never fail to take all possible advantage of this 
plea; you do not find them handling the question of utility as if it 
could be completely abstracted from that of truth: on the contrary, 
it is, above all, because their doctrine is “the truth,” that the knowl- 
edge or the belief of it is held to be so indispensable. There can be 
no fair discussion of the question of usefulness when an argument 
so vital may be employed on one side, but not on the other. And in 
point of fact, when law or public feeling do not permit the truth of 
an opinion to be disputed, they are just as little tolerant of a denial 
of its usefulness. The utmost they allow is an extenuation of its ab- 
solute necessity, or of the positive guilt of rejecting it. 

In order more fully to illustrate the mischief of denying a hearing 
to opinions because we, in our own judgment, have condemned them, 
it will be desirable to fix down the discussion to a concrete case; and 
I choose, by preference, the cases which are least favourable to me— 
in which the argument against freedom of opinion, both on the score 
of truth and on that of utility, is considered the strongest. Let the 
opinions impugned be the belief in a God and in a future state, or 
any of the commonly received doctrines of morality. To fight the 
battle on such ground gives a great advantage to an unfair antagonist; 
since he will be sure to say (and many who have no desire to be un- 
fair will say it internally), are these the doctrines which you do not 
deem sufficiently certain to be taken under the protection of law? Is 
the belief in a God one of the opinions to feel sure of which you hold 
to be assuming infallibility? But I must be permitted to observe, that 
it is not the feeling sure of a doctrine (be it what it may) which I ca!l 
an assumption of infallibility. It is the undertaking to decide that 
question for others, without allowing them to hear what can be said on 
the contrary side. And I denounce and reprobate this pretension not 
the less, if put forth on the side of my most solemn convictions. How- 
ever positive any one’s persuasion may be, not only of the falsity but 
of the pernicious consequences—not only of the pernicous conse- 
quences, but (to adopt expressions which I altogether condemn) the 
immorality and impiety of an opinion; yet if, in pursuance of that 
private judgment, though backed by the public judgment of his 
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country or his contemporaries, he prevents the opinion from being 
heard in its defence, he assumes infallibility. And so far from the 
assumption being less objectionable or less dangerous because the 
opinion is called immoral or impious, this is thé case of all others in 
which it is most fatal. These are exactly the occasions on which the 
men of one generation commit those dreadful mistakes which excite the 
astonishment and horror of posterity. It is among such that we find 
the instances memorable in history, when the arm of the law has been 
employed to root out the best men and the noblest doctrines; with 
deplorable success as to the men, though some of the doctrines have 
survived to be (as if in mockery) invoked in defence of similar con- 
duct towards those who dissent from them, or from their received 
interpretation. 

Mankind can hardly be too often remindful, that there was once 
a man named Socrates, between whom and the legal authorities and 
public opinion of his time there took place a memorable collision. 
Born in an age and country abounding in individual greatness, this 
man has been handed down to us by those who best knew both him 
and the age, as the most virtuous man in it; while we know him 
as the head and prototype of all subsequent teachers of virtue, the 
source equally of the lofty inspiration of Plato and the judicious 
utilitarianism of Aristotle, “z maéstri di color che sanno,”’ the two 
headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. This acknowledged 
master of all the eminent thinkers who have since lived—whose 
fame, still growing after more than two thousand years, all but out- 
weighs the whole remainder of the names which make his native 
city illustrious—was put to death by his countrymen, after a judi- 
cial conviction, for impiety and immorality. Impiety, in denying 
the gods recognized by the State; indeed his accuser asserted (see 
the “Apologia”) that he believed in no gods at all. Immorality, 
in being, by his doctrines and instructions, a “corruptor of youth.” 
Of these charges the tribunal, there is every ground for believing, 
honestly found him guilty, and condemned the man who probably 
of all then born had deserved least of mankind to be put to death 
as a criminal. 

To pass from this to the only other instance of judicial iniquity, 
the mention of which, after the condemnation of Socrates, would 
not be an anti-climax: the event which took place on Calvary rather 
more than eighteen hundred years ago. The man who left on the 
memory of those who witnessed his life and conversation such an 
impression of his moral grandeur that eighteen subsequent cen- 
turies have done homages to him as the Almighty in person, was 
ignominiously put to death, as what? As a blasphemer. Men did 
not merely mistake their benefactor; they mistook him for the exact 
contrary of what he was, and treated him as that prodigy of im- 
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piety which they themselves are now held to be for their treatment 
of him. The feelings with which mankind now regard these lament- 
able transactions, especially the later of the two, render them ex- 
tremely unjust in their judgment of the unhappy actors. These 
were, to all appearance, not bad men—not worse than men com- 
monly are, but rather the contrary; men who possessed in a full, 
or somewhat more than a full measure, the religious, moral, and 
patriotic feelings of their time and people: the very kind of men 
who, in all times, our own included, have every chance of passing 
through life blameless and respected. The high-priest who rent his 
garments when the words were pronounced, which, according to all 
the ideas of his country, constituted the blackest guilt, was in all 
probability quite as sincere in his horror and indignation as the 
generality of respectable and pious men now are in the religious and 
moral sentiments they profess; and most of those who now shudder 
at his conduct, if they had lived in his time, and been born Jews, 
would have acted precisely as he did. Orthodox Christians who are 
tempted to think that those who stoned to death the first martyrs 
must have been worse men than they themselves are, ought to re- 
member that one of those persecutors was Saint Paul. 

Let us add one more example, the most striking of all, if the im- 
pressiveness of an error is measured by the wisdom and virtue of 
him who falls into it. If ever any one, possessed of power, had 
grounds for thinking himself the best and most enlightened among his 
contemporaries, it was the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Absolute 
monarch of the whole civilized world, he preserved through life not 
only the most unblemished justice, but what was less to be ex- 
pected from his Stoical breeding, the tenderest heart. The few fail- 
ings which are attributed to him were all on the side of indulgence: 
while his writings, the highest ethical product of the ancient mind, 
differ scarcely perceptibly, if they differ at all, from the most char- 
acteristic teachings of Christ. This man, ‘a better Christian in all 
but the dogmatic sense of the word than almost any of the ostensi- 
bly Christian sovereigns who have since reigned, persecuted Chris- 
tianity. Placed at the summit of all the previous attainments of 
humanity, with an open, unfettered intellect, and a character which 
led him of himself to embody in his moral writings the Christian ideal, 
he yet failed to see that Christianity was to be a good and not an 
evil to the world, with his duties to which he was so deeply pene- 
trated. Existing society he knew to be in a deplorable state. But 
such as it was, he saw, or thought he saw, that it was held to- 
gether, and prevented from being worse, by belief and reverence of 
the received divinities. As a ruler of mankind, he deemed it his 
duty not to suffer society to fall in pieces; and saw not how, if its 
existing ties were removed, any others could be formed which could 
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again knit it together. The new religion openly aimed at dissolving 
these ties: unless, therefore, it was his duty to adopt that religion, 
it seemed to be his duty to put it down. Inasmuch then as the 
theology of Christianity did not appear to him true or of divine 
origin; inasmuch as this strange history of a crucified God was not 
credible to him, and a system which purported to rest entirely upon 
a foundation to him so wholly unbelievable, could not be foreseen by 
him to be that renovating agency which, after all abatements, it has 
in fact proved to be; the gentlest and most amiable of philosophers 
and rulers, under a solemn sense of duty, authorized the persecu- 
tion of Christianity. To my mind this is one of the most tragical 
facts in all history. It is a bitter thought, how different a thing the 
Christianity of the world might have been, if the Christian faith 
had been adopted as the religion of the empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius instead of those of Constantine. But it would be 
equally unjust to him and false to truth to deny, that no one plea 
which can be urged for punishing anti-Christian teaching was want- 
ing to Marcus Aurelius for punishing, as he did, the propagation of 
Christianity. No Christian more firmly believes that Atheism is false, 
and tends to the dissolution of society, than Marcus Aurelius believed 
the same things of Christianity; he who, of all men then living, 
might have been thought the most capable of appreciating it. Un- 
less any one who approves of punishment for the promulgation of 
opinions, flatters himself that he is a wiser and better man than 
Marcus Aurelius—more deeply versed in the wisdom of his time, 
more elevated in his intellect above it—more earnest in his search 
for truth, or more single-minded in his devotion to it when found; 
let him abstain from that assumption of the joint infallibility of him- 
self and the multitude, which the great Antoninus made with so un- 
fortunate a result. 

Aware of the impossibility of defending the use of punishment for 
restraining irreligious opinions by any argument which will not jus- 
tify Marcus Antoninus, the enemies of religious freedom, when hard 
pressed, occasionally accept this consequence, and say, with Dr. 
Johnson that the persecutors of Christianity were in the right; that 
persecution is an ordeal through which truth ought to pass and al- 
ways passes successfully legal penalties being in the end, powerless 
against truth though sometimes beneficially effective against mis- 
chievous errors. This is a form of the argument for religious in- 
tolerance sufficiently remarkable not to be passed without notice. 

A theory which maintains that truth may justifiably be perse- 
cuted because persecution cannot possibly do it any harm, cannot 
be charged with being intentionally hostile to the reception of new 
truths; but we cannot commend the generosity of its dealing with 
the persons to whom mankind are indebted for them. To discover 
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to the world something which deeply concerns it, and of which it 
was previously ignorant; to prove to it that it had been mistaken 
on some vital point of temporal or spiritual interest, is as important 
a service as a human being can render to his fellow-creatures, and 
in certain cases, as in those of the early Christians and of the Re- 
formers, those who think with Dr. Johnson believe it to have been 
the most precious gift which could be bestowed on mankind. That 
the authors of such splendid benefits should be requited by martyr- 
dom; that their reward should be to be dealt with as the vilest of 
criminals, is not, upon this theory, a deplorable error and misfor- 
tune, for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth and ashes, but 
the normal and justifiable state of things. The propounder of a 
new truth, according to this doctrine, should stand, as stood, in the 
legislation of the Locrians, the proposer of a new law, with a halter 
round his neck, to be instantly tightened if the public assembly did 
not, on hearing his reasons, then and there adopt his proposition. 
People who defend this mode of treating benefactors cannot be sup- 
posed to set much value on the benefit; and I believe this view of 
the subject is mostly confined to the sort of persons who think that 
truths may have been desirable once, but that we have had enough 
of them now. 

But, indeed, the dictum that truth always triumphs over persecu- 
tion is one of those pleasant falsehoods which men repeat after 
one another till they pass into commonplaces, but which all expe- 
rience refutes. History teems with instances of truth put down by 
persecution. If not suppressed forever, it may be thrown back for 
centuries. To speak only of religious opinions: the Reformation 
broke out at least twenty times before Luther, and was put down. 
Arnold of Brescia was put down. Fra Dolcino was put down. 
Savonarola was put down. The Albigeois were put down. The 
Vaudois were put down. The Lollards were put down. The Hus- 
sites were put down. Even after the era of Luther, wherever perse- 
cution was persisted in, it was successful. In Spain, Italy, Flan- 
ders, the Austrian empire, Protestantism was rooted out; and, most 
likely, would have been so in England, had Queen Mary lived, or 
Queen Elizabeth died. Persecution has always succeeded, save 
where the heretics were too strong a party to be effectually perse- 
cuted. No reasonable person can doubt that Christianity might 
have been extirpated in the Roman Empire. It spread, and became 
predominant, because the persecutions were only occasional, lasting 
but a short time, and separated by long intervals of almost undis- 
turbed propagandism. It is a piece of idle sentimentality that truth, 
merely as truth, has any inherent power denied to error of prevail- 
ing against the dungeon and the stake. Men are not more zealous 
for truth than they often are for error, and a sufficient application 
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of legal or even of social penalties will generally succeed in stopping 
the propagation of either. The real advantage which truth has 
consists in this, that when an opinion is true, it may be extinguished 
once, twice, or many times, but in the courge of ages there will 
generally be found persons to rediscover it, until some one of its 
reappearances falls on a time when from favorable circumstances it 
escapes persecution until it has made such head as to withstand all 
subsequent attempts to suppress it. 

It will be said, that we do not now put to death the introducers 
of new opinions: we are not like our fathers who slew the prophets, 
we even build sepulchres to them. It is true we no longer put here- 
tics to death; and the amount of penal infliction which modern feeling 
would probably tolerate, even against the most obnoxious opinions, 
is not sufficient to extirpate them. But let us not flatter ourselves 
that we are yet free from the stain even of legal persecution. Penal- 
ties for opinion, or at least for its expression, still exist by law; and 
their enforcement is not, even in these times, so unexampled as to 
make it at all incredible that they may some day be revived in full 
force. In the year 1857, at the summer assizes of the county of 
Cornwall, an unfortunate man, said to be of unexceptionable con- 
duct in all relations of life, was sentenced to twenty-one months’ 
imprisonment, for uttering, and writing on a gate, some offensive 
words concerning Christianity. Within a month of the same time, 
at the Old Bailey, two persons, on two separate occasions, were re- 
jected as jurymen, and one of them grossly insulted by the judge 
and by one of the counsel, because they honestly declared that they 
had no theological belief; and a third, a foreigner, for the same 
reason, was denied justice against a thief. This refusal or redress 
took place in virtue of the legal doctrine, that no person can be al- 
lowed to give evidence in a court of justice who does not profess 
belief in a God (any god is sufficient) and in a future state; which 
is equivalent to declaring such persons to be outlaws, excluded from 
the protection of the tribunals; who may not only be robbed or as- 
saulted with impunity, if no one but themselves, or persons of simi- 
lar opinions, be present, but any one else may be robbed or assaulted 
with impunity, if the proof of the fact depends on their evidence. 
The assumption on which this is grounded is that the oath is worth- 
less of a person who does not believe in a future state; a proposi- 
tion which betokens much ignorance of history in those who assent 
to it (since it is historically true that a large proportion of infi- 
dels in all ages have been persons of distinguished integrity and 
honor) ; and would be maintained by no one who had the smallest 
conception how many of the persons in greatest repute with the 
world, both for virtues and attainments, are well known, at least to 
their intimates, to be unbelievers. The rule, besides, is suicidal, 
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and cuts away its own foundation. Under pretence that atheists 


must be liars it admits the testimony of all atheists who are willing 
to lie, and rejects only those who brave the obloquy of publicly 
confessing a detested creed rather than affirm a falsehood. A rule 
thus self-convicted of absurdity so far as regards its professed pur- 
pose, can be kept in force only as a badge of hatred, a relic of per- 
secution; a persecution, too, having the peculiarity that the quali- 
fication for undergoing it is being clearly proved not to deserve 
it. The rule, and the theory it implies, are hardly less insulting to 
believers than to infidels. For if he who does not believe in a future 
state necessarily lies, it follows that they who do believe are only 
prevented from lying, if prevented they are, by the fear of hell. 
We will not do the authors and abettors of the rule the injury of 
supposing that the conception which they have formed of Chris- 
tian virtue is drawn from their own consciousness. 

These, indeed, are but rags and remnants of persecution, and may 
be thought to be not so much an indication of the wish to persecute, 
as an example of that very frequent infirmity of English minds, 
which makes them take a preposterous pleasure in the assertion of 
a bad principle, when they are no longer bad enough to desire to 
carry it really into practice. But unhappily there is no security in 
the state of the public mind that the suspension of worse forms of 
legal persecution, which has lasted for about the space of a genera- 
tion, will continue. In this age the quiet surface of routine is as 
often ruffled by attempts to resuscitate past evils, as to introduce 
new benefits, What is boasted of at the present time as the revival 
of religion, is always, in narrow and uncultivated minds, at least 
as much the revival of bigotry; and where there is the strong perma- 
nent leaven of intolerance in the feelings of a people, which at all 
times abides in the middle classes of this country, it needs but little 
to provoke them into actively persecuting those whom they have 
never ceased to think proper objects of persecution. * For it is this— 
it is the opinions men entertain, and the feelings they cherish, re- 
specting those who disown the beliefs they deem important which 


*Ample warning may be drawn from the large infusion of the passions 
of a persecutor, who mingled with the general display of the worst parts 
of our national character on the occasion of the Sepoy insurrection. The 
ravings of fanatics or charlatans from the pulpit may be unworthy of no- 
tice; but the heads of the Evangelical party have announced as their prin- 
ciple for the government of Hindoos and Mahomedans, that no schools be 
supported by public money in which the Bible is not taught, and by neces- 
sary consequence that no public employment be given to any but real or 
pretended Christians. An Under-Secretary of State, in a speech delivered 
to his constituents on the 12th of November, 1857, is reported to have said: 
“Toleration of their faith” (the faith of a hundred million of British sub- 
jects), “the superstition which they called religion, by the British Govern- 
ment, has had the effect of retarding the ascendancy of the British name, 
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makes this country not a place of mental freedom. For a long time 
past, the chief mischief of the legal penalties is that they strengthen 
the social stigma. It is that stigma which is really effective, and 
so effective is it, that the profession of opinions which are under 
the ban of society is much less common in England than is, in many 
other countries, the avowal of those which incur risk of judicial 
punishment. In respect to all persons but those whose pecuniary 
circumstances make them independent of the good will of other peo- 
ple, opinion, on this subject, is as efficacious as law; men might as 
well be imprisoned, as excluded from the means of earning their 
bread. Those whose bread is already secured, and who desire no 
favors from men in power, or from bodies of men, or from the 
public, have nothing to fear from the open avowal of any opinions, 
but to be ill-thought of and ill-spoken of, and this it ought not to 
require a very heroic mold to enable them to bear. There is no room 
for any appeal ad misericordiam in behalf of such persons. But 
though we not do now inflict so much evil on those who think differ- 
ently from us as it was formerly our custom to do, it may be that 
we do ourselves as much evil as ever by our treatment of them. 
Socrates was put to death, but the Socratic philosophy rose like the 
sun in heaven, and spread its illumination over the whole intellec- 
tual firmament. Christians were cast to the lions, but the Christian 
church grew up a stately and spreading tree, overtopping the older 
and less vigorous growths, and stifling them by its shade. Our 
merely social intolerance kills no one, roots out no opinions, but in- 
duces men to disguise them, or to abstain from any active effort for 
their diffusion. With us, heretical opinions do not perceptibly gain, 
or even lose, ground in each decade or generation; they never blaze 
out far and wide, but continue to smolder in the narrow circles of 
thinking and studious persons among whom they originate, without 
ever lighting up the general affairs of mankind with either a true 
or a deceptive light. And thus is kept up a state of things very 
satisfactory to some minds, because, without the unpleasant process 
of fining or imprisoning anybody, it maintains all prevailing opinions 


and preventing the salutary growth of Christianity. . . . Toleration 
was the great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this country; but do 
not let them abuse that precious word toleration. As he understood it, it 
meant the complete liberty of all, freedom of worship, among Christians, 
who worshipped upon the same foundation. It meant toleration of all 
sects and denominations of Christians who believed in the one mediation.” 
I desire to call attention to the fact, that a man who has been deemed fit 
fit to fill a high office in the government of this country under a liberal 
‘ministry, maintains the doctrine that all who do not believe in. the divinity 
of Christ are beyond the pale of toleration. Who, after this imbecile dis- 
play, can indulge the illusion that religious pcrsecution has passed away, 


never to return? 
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outwardly undisturbed, while it does not absolutely interdict the ex- 
ercise of reason by dissentients afflicted with the malady of thought. 
A convenient plan for having peace in the intellectual world, and 
keeping all things going on therein very much as they do already. 
But the price paid for this sort of intellectual pacification is the 
sacrifice of the entire moral courage of the human mind. A state 
of things in which a large portion of the most active and inquiring 
intellects find it advisable to keep the general principles and grounds 
of their convictions within their own breasts, and attempt, in what 
they address to the public, to fit as much as they can of their own 
conclusions to premises which they have internally renounced, cannot 
send forth the open, fearless characters, and logical, consistent in- 
tellects who once adorned the thinking world. The sort of men who 
can be looked for under it, are either mere conformers to common- 
place, or time-servers for truth, whose arguments on all great sub- 
jects are meant for their hearers, and are not those which have con- 
vinced themselves. Those who avoid this alternative, do so by nar- 
rowing their thoughts and interest to things which can be spoken 
of without venturing within the region of principles, that is, to 
small practical matters, which would come right of themselves, if 
but the minds of mankind were strengthened and enlarged, and which 
will never be made effectually right until then: while that which 
would strengthen and enlarge men’s minds, free and daring specu- 
lation on the highest subjects, is abandoned. 

Those in whose eye this reticence on the part of heretics is no 
evil should consider, in the first place, that in consequence of it there 
is never any fair and thorough discussion of heretical opinions; and 
that such of them as could not stand such a discussion, though they 
may be prevented from spreading, do not disappear. But it is not 
the minds of heretics that are deteriorated mostly by the ban placed 
on all inquiry which does not end in the orthodox conclusions. The 
greatest harm done is to those who are not heretics, and whose whole 
mental development is cramped, and their reason cowed, by the fear 
of heresy. Who can compute what the world loses in the multitude 
of promising intellects combined with timid characters, who dare not 
follow out any bold, vigorous, independent train of thought, lest it 
should land them in something which would admit of being consid- 
ered irreligious or immoral? Among them we may occasionally see 
some man of deep conscientiousness, and subtle and refined under- 
standing, who spends a life in sophisticating with an intellect which 
he cannot silence, and exhausts the resources of ingenuity in at- 
tempting to reconcile the promptings of his conscience and reason 
with orthodoxy, which yet he does not, perhaps, to the end succeed 
in doing. No one can be a great thinker who does not recognize, 
that as a thinker it is his first duty to follow his intellect to what- 
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ever conclusions it may lead. Truth gains more even by the errors of 
one who, with due study and preparation, thinks for himself, than 
by the true opinions of those who only hold them because they do 
not suffer themselves to think. Not that it ig solely, or chiefly, to 
form great thinkers, that freedom of thinking is required. On the 
contrary, it is as much and even more indispensable to enable aver- 
age human beings to attain the mental stature which they are capa- 
ble of. There have been, and may again be, great individual thinkers 
in a general atmosphere of mental slavery. But there never has 
been, nor ever will be, in that atmosphere an intellectually active 
people. Where any people has made a temporary approach to such 
a character, it has been because the dread of heterodox speculation 
was for a time suspended. Where there is a tacit convention that 
principles are not to be disputed; where the discussion of the greatest 
questions which can occupy humanity is considered to be closed, we 
cannot hope to find that generally high scale of mental activity which 
has made some periods of history so remarkable. Never when con- 
troversy avoided the subjects which are large and important enough 
to kindle enthusiasm, was the mind of a people stirred up from its 
foundations, and the impulse given which raised even persons of the 
most ordinary intellect to something of the dignity of thinking beings. 
Of such we have had an example in the condition of Europe during 
the times immediately following the Reformation; another, though 
limited to the Continent and to a more cultivated class, in the specu- 
lative movement of the latter half of the eighteenth century; and a 
third, of still briefer duration, in the intellectual fermentation of Ger- 
many during the Goethian and Fichtean period. These periods dif- 
fered widely in the particular opinions which they developed; but 
were alike in this, that during all three the yoke of authority was 
broken. In each, an old mental despotism had been thrown off, and 
no new one had yet taken its place. The impulse given at these three 
periods has made Europe what it now is. Every single improvement 
which has taken place either in the human mind or in institutions, 
may be traced distinctly to one or the other of them. Appearances 
have for some time indicated that all three impulses are well nigh 
spent; and we can expect no fresh start until we again assert our 
mental freedom. 
Let us now pass to the second division of the argument, and dis- 
missing the supposition that any of the received opinions may be 
false, let us assume them to be true, and examine into the worth 
of the manner in which they are likely to be held, when their truth 
is not freely and openly canvassed. However unwillingly a person 
who has a strong opinion may admit the possibility that his opinion 
may be false, he ought to be moved by the consideration that, how- 
ever true it may be, if it is not fully, frequently, and fearlessly dis- 
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cussed, it will be held as a dead dogma, not a living truth. 

There is a class of persons (happily not quite so numerous as for- 
merly) who think it enough if a person assents undoubtingly to what 
they think true, though he has no knowledge whatever of the grounds 
of the opinion, and could not make a tenable defence of it against 
the most superficial objections. Such persons, if they can once get 
their creed taught from authority, naturally think that no good, and 
some harm, comes of its being allowed to be questioned. Where 
their influence prevails, they make it nearly impossible for the re- 
ceived opinion to be rejected wisely and considerately, though it may 
still be rejected rashly and ignorantly; for to shut out discussion 
entirely is seldom possible, and when it once gets in, beliefs not 
grounded on conviction are apt to give way before the slightest 
semblance of an argument. Waiving, however, this possibility— 
assuming that the true opinion abides in the mind, but abides as 
a prejudice, a belief independent of, and proof against, argument— 
this is not the way in which truth ought to be held by a rational 
being. This is not knowing the truth. Truth, thus held, is but 
one superstition the more, accidentally clinging to the words which 
enunciate a truth. 

If the intellect and judgment of mankind ought to be cultivated, 
a thing which Protestants at least do not deny, on what can these 
faculties be more appropriately exercised by any one, than on the 
things which concern him so much that it is considered necessary 
for him to hold opinions on them? If the cultivation of the under- 
standing consists in one thing more than in another, it is surely 
in learning the grounds of one’s own opinions. Whatever people 
believe, on subjects on which it is of the first importance to believe 
rightly, they ought to be able to defend against at least the common 
objections. But, some one may say, “Let them be taught the 
grounds of their opinions. It does not follow that opinions must 
be merely parroted because they are never heard controverted. Per- 
sons who learn geometry do not simply commit the theorems to 
memory, but understand and learn likewise the demonstrations; and 
it would be absurd to say that they remain ignorant of the grounds 
of geometrical truths, because they never hear any one deny, and 
attempt to disprove them.” Undoubtedly: and such teaching suffices 
on a subject like mathematics, where there is nothing at all to be 
said on the wrong side of the question. The peculiarity of the evi- 
dence of mathematical truths is that all the argument is on one 
side. There are no objections, and no answers to objections. But 
on every subject on which difference of opinion is possible, the truth 
depends on a balance to be struck between two sets of conflicting 
reasons. Even in natural philosophy, there is always some other 
explanation possible of the same facts; some geocentric theory in- 
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stead of heliocentric, some phlogiston instead of oxygen; and it has 
to be shown why that other theory cannot be the true one: and until 
this is shown, and until we know how it is shown, we-do not under- 
stand the grounds of our opinion. But when we turn to subjects 
infinitely more complicated, to morals, religion, politics, social rela- 
tions, and the business of life, three-fourths of the arguments for 
every disputed opinion consist in dispelling the appearances which 
favor some opinion different from it. The greatest orator, save 
one, of antiquity, has left it on record that he always studied his 
adversary’s case with as great, if not still greater, intensity than 
even his own. What Cicero practised as the means of forensic suc- 
cess requires to be imitated by all who study any subject in order 
to arrive at the truth. He who knows only his own side of the case, 
knows little of that. His reasons may be good, and no one may have 
been able to refute them. But if he is equally unable to refute the 
reasons on the opposite side; if he does not so much as know what 
they are, he has no ground for preferring either opinion. The ra- 
tional position for him would be suspension of judgment, and unless 
he contents himself with that, he is either led by authority, or adopts, 
like the generality of the world, the side to which he feels most in- 
clination. Nor is it enough that he should hear the arguments of 
adversaries from his own teachers, presented as they state them, 
and accompanied by what they offer as refutations. That is not 
the way to do justice to the arguments, or bring them into real con- 
tact with his own mind. He must be able to hear them from persons 
who actually believe them; who defend them in earnest, and do their 
very utmost for them. He must know them in their most plausible 
and persuasive form; he must feel the whole force of the difficulty 
which the true view of the subject has to encounter and dispose of; 
else he will never really possess himself of the portion of truth which 
meets and removes that difficulty. Ninety-nine in a hundred of what 
are called educated men are in this condition; even of those who 
can argue fluently for their opinions. Their conclusion may be true, 
but it might be false for anything they know: they have never 
thrown themselves into the mental position of those who think dif- 
ferently from them, and considered what such persons may have to 
say; and consequently they do not, in any proper sense of the word, 
know the doctrine which they themselves profess. They do not 
know those parts of it which explain and justify the remainder; 
the considerations which show that a fact which seemingly con- 
flicts with another is reconcilable with it, or that, of two appar- 
ently strong reasons, one and not the other ought to be preferred. 
All that part of the truth which turns the scale, and decides the 
judgment of a completely informed mind, they are strangers to; 
nor is it ever really known, but to those who have attended equally 
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and impartially to both sides, and endeavored to see the reasons of 
both in the strongest light. So essential is this discipline to a real 
understanding of moral and human subjects, that if opponents of all 
important truths do not exist, it is indispensable to imagine them, 
and supply them with the strongest arguments which the most skil- 
ful devil’s advocate can conjure up. 

To abate the force of these considerations, an enemy of free dis- 
cussion may be supposed to say, that there is no necessity for man- 
kind in general to know and understand all that can be said against 
or for their opinions by philosophers and theologians. That it is 
not needful for common men to be able to expose all the misstate- 
ments or fallacies of an ingenious opponent. That it is enough if 
there is always somebody capable of answering them, so that noth- 
ing likely to mislead uninstructed persons remains unrefuted. That 
simple minds, having been taught the obvious grounds of the truths 
inculcated on them, may trust to authority for the rest, and being 
aware that they have neither knowledge nor talent to resolve every 
difficulty which can be raised, may repose in the assurance that all 
those which have been raised have been or can be answered, by 
those who are specially trained to the task. 

Conceding to this view of the subject the utmost that can be claimed 
for it by those most easily satisfied with the amount of understand- 
ing of truth which ought to accompany the belief of it; even so, 
the argument for free discussion is no way weakened. For even this 
doctrine acknowledges that mankind ought to have a rational assur- 
ance that all objections have been satisfactorily answered; and how 
are they to be answered if that which requires to be answered is not 
spoken? or how can the answer be known to be satisfactory, if the 
objectors have no opportunity of showing that it is unsatisfactory? 
If not the public, at least the philosophers and theologians who are 
to resolve the difficulties, must make themselves familiar with those 
difficulties in their most puzzling form; and this cannot be accom- 
plished unless they are freely stated, and placed in the most ad- 
vantageous light which they admit of. The Catholic Church has 
its own way of dealing with this embarrassing problem. It makes 
a broad separation between those who can be permitted to receive 
its doctrines on conviction, and those who must accept them on 
trust. Neither, indeed, are allowed any choice as to what they will 
accept; but the clergy, such at least as can be fully confided in, may 
admissibly and meritoriously make themselves acquainted with the 
arguments of opponents, in order to answer them, and may, there- 
fore, read heretical books ; the laity, not unless by special permission, 
hard to be obtained. This discipline recognizes a knowledge of 
the enemy’s case as beneficial to the teachers, but finds means, con- 
sistent with this, of denying it to the rest of the world: thus giving 
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to the élite more mental culture, though not more mental freedom, 
than it allows to the mass. By this device it succeeds in obtaining 
the kind of mental superiority which its purposes require; for though 
culture without freedom never made a large and liberal mind, it can 
make a clever nisi prius advocate of a cause. But in countries pro- 
fessing Protestantism, this resource is denied; since Protestants hold, 
at least in theory, that the responsibility for the choice of a religion 
must be borne by each for himself, and cannot be thrown off upon 
teachers. Besides, in the present state of the world, it is practically 
impossible that writings which are read by the instructed can be 
kept from the uninstructed. If the teachers of mankind are to be 
cognizant of all that they ought to know, everything must be free 
to be written and published without restraint. 

If, however, the mischievous operation of the absence of free dis- 
cussion, when the received opinions are true, were confined to leav- 
ing men ignorant of the grounds of those opinions, it might be thought 
that this, if an intellectual, is no moral evil, and does not affect the 
worth of the opinions, regarded in their influence on the character. 
The fact, however, is, that not only the grounds of the opinion are 
forgotten in the absence of discussion, but too often the meaning 
of the opinion itself. The words which convey it cease to suggest 
ideas, or suggest only a small portion of those they were originally 
employed to communicate. Instead of a vivid conception and a living 
belief, there remain only a few phrases retained by rote; or, if any 
part, the shell and husk only of the meaning is retained, the finer 
essence being lost. The great chapter in human history which this 
fact occupies and fills, cannot be too earnestly studied and medi- 
tated on. 

It is illustrated in the experience of almost all ethical doctrines 
and religious creeds. They are all full of meaning and vitality to 
those who originate them, and to the direct disciples of the origina- 
tors. Their meaning continues to be felt in undiminished strength, 
and is perhaps brought out into even fuller consciousness, so long 
as the struggle lasts to give the doctrine or creed an ascendancy 
over other creeds. At last it either prevails, and becomes the gen- 
eral opinion, or its progress stops; it keeps possession of the ground 
it has gained, but ceases to spread further. When either of these 
results has become apparent, controversy on the subject flags, and 
gradually dies away. The doctrine has taken its place, if not as a 
received opinion, as one of the admitted sects or divisions of opinion: 
those who hold it have generally inherited, not adopted it; and con- 
version from one of these doctrines to another, being now am ex- 
ceptional fact, occupies little place in the thoughts of their profes- 
sors. Instead of being, as at first, constantly on the alert either to 
defend themselves against the world, or to bring the world over to 
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them, they have subsided into acquiescence, and neither listen, when 
they can help it, to arguments against their creed, nor trouble dis- 
sentients (if there be such) with arguments in its favor. From this 
time may usually be dated the decline in the living power of the 
doctrine. We often hear the teachers of all creeds lamenting the 
difficulty of keeping up in the minds of believers a lively apprehen- 
sion of the truth which they nominally recognize, so that it may 
penetrate the feelings, and acquire a real mastery over the conduct. 
No such difficulty is complained of while the creed is still fighting 
for its existence: even the weaker combatants then know and feel 
what they are fighting for, and the difference between it and other 
doctrines; and in that period of every creed’s existence, not a few 
persons may be found, who have realized its fundamental principles 
in all the forms of thought, have weighed and considered them in 
all their important bearings, and have experienced the full effect 
on the character which belief in that creed ought to produce in a 
mind thoroughly imbued with it. But when it has come to be an 
hereditary creed, and to be received passively, not actively—when the 
mind is no longer compelled, in the same degree as at first, to exer- 
cise its vital powers on the questions which its belief presents to it, 
there is a progressive tendency to forget all of the belief except the 
formularies, or to give it a dull and torpid assent, as if accepting 
it on trust dispensed with the necessity of realizing it in conscious- 
ness, or testing it by personal experience, until it almost ceases to 
connect itself at all with the inner life of the human being. Then 
are seen the cases, so frequent in this age of the world as almost 
to form the majority, in which the creed remains as it were outside 
the mind, incrusting and petrifying it against all other influence ad- 
dressed to the higher parts of our nature; manifesting its power 
by not suffering any fresh and living conviction to get in, but itself 
doing nothing for the mind or heart, except standing sentinel over 
them to keep them vacant. 

To what an extent doctrines intrinsically fitted to make the deepest 
impression upon the mind may remain in it as dead beliefs, with- 
out being ever realized in the imagination, the feelings, or the un- 
derstanding, is exemplified by the manner in which the majority of 
believers hold the doctrines of Christianity. By Christianity I here 
mean what is accounted such by all churches and sects—the maxims 
and precepts contained in the New Testament. These are considered 
sacred, and accepted as laws, by all professing Christians. Yet it is 
scarcely too much to say that not one Christian in a thousand guides 
or tests his individual conduct by reference to those laws. The 
standard to which he does refer it, is the custom of his nation, his 
class, or his religious profession. He has thus, on the one hand, 
a collection of ethical maxims, which he believes to have been vouch- 
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safed to him by infallible wisdom as rules for his government; and 
on the other a set of every-day judgments and practices, which go a 
certain length with some of those maxims, not so great a length with 
others, stand in direct opposition to some, and are, on the whole, 
a compromise between the Christian creed and the interests and 
suggestions of worldly life. To the first of these standards he gives 
his homage; to the other his real allegiance. All Christians be- 
lieve that the blessed are the poor and humble, and those who are 
ill-used by the world; that it is easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven; that they should judge not, lest they be judged; that they 
should swear not at all; that they should love their neighbor as them- 
selves; that if one take their cloak, they should give him their coat 
also; that they should take no thought for the morrow; that if they 
would be perfect they should sell all that they have and give it to 
the poor. They are not insincere when they say that they believe 
these things. They do believe them, as people believe what they have 
always heard lauded and never discussed. But in the sense of that 
living belief which regulates conduct, they believe these doctrines 
just up to the point to which it is usual to act upon them. The 
doctrines in their integrity are serviceable to pelt adversaries with; 
and it is understood that they are to be put forward (when possi- 
ble) as the reasons for whatever people do that they think laudable. 
But any one who reminded them that the maxims require an infin- 
ity of things which they never even think of doing, would gain noth- 
ing but to be classed among those very unpopular characters who 
affect to be better than other people. The doctrines have no hold 
on ordinary believers—are not a power in their minds. They have 
an habitual respect for the sound of them, but no feeling which 
spreads from the words to the things signified, and forces the mind 
to take them in, and make them conform to the formula. Whenever 
conduct is concerned, they look round for Mr. A and B to direct 
them how far to go in obeying Christ. 

Now we may be well assured that the case was not thus, but far 
otherwise, with the early Christians. Had it been thus, Christianity 
never would have expanded from an obscure sect of the despised 
Hebrews into the religion of the Roman empire. When their ene- 
mies said, “See how these Christians love one another” (a remark 
not likely to be made by anybody now), they assuredly had a much 
livelier feeling of the meaning of their creed than they have ever 
had since. And to this cause, probably, it is chiefly owing that 
Christianity now makes so little progress in extending its domain, 
and after eighteen centuries is still nearly confined to Europeans 
and the descendants of Europeans. Even with the strictly religious, 
who are much in earnest about their doctrines, and attach a greater 
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amount of meaning to many of them than people in general, it com- 
monly happens that the part which is thus comparatively active in 
their minds is that which was made by Calvin, or Knox, or some 
such person much nearer in character to themselves. The savings 
of Christ coexist passively in their minds, producing hardly any 
effect beyond what is caused by mere listening to words so amiable 
and bland. There are many reasons, doubtless, why doctrines which 
are the badge of a sect retain more of their vitality than those com- 
mon to all recognized sects, and why more pains are taken by teach- 
ers to keep their meaning alive; but one reason certainly is, that the 
peculiar doctrines are more questioned, and have to be oftener de- 
fended against open gainsages. Both teachers and learners go to 
sleep at their post, as soon as there is no enemy in the field. 

The same thing holds true, generally speaking, of all traditional 
doctrines—those of prudence and knowledge of life, as well as of 
morals or religion. All languages and literatures are full of gen- 
eral observations on life, both as to what it is, and how to conduct 
oneself in it; observations which everybody knows, which everybody 
repeats, or hears with acquiescence, which are received as truisms, yet 
of which most people first truly learn the meaning when experience, 
generally of a painful kind, has made it a reality to them. How 
often, when smarting under some unforeseen misfortune or disap- 
pointment, does a person call to mind some proverb or common 
saying, familiar to him all his life, the meaning of which, if he had 
ever before felt it as he does now, would have saved him from the 
calamity. There are indeed reasons for this, other than the absence 
of discussion; there are many truths of which the full meaning can- 
not be realized until personal experience has brought it home. But 
much more of the meaning even of these would have been under- 
stood, and what was understood would have been far more deeply im- 
pressed on the mind, if the man had been accustomed to hear it 
argued pro and con by people who did understand it. The fatal ten- 
dency of mankind to leave off thinking about a thing when it is no 
longer doubtful, is the cause of half their errors. A contemporary 
author has well spoken of “the deep slumber of a decided opinion.” 

But what! (it may be asked) Is the absence of unanimity an in- 
dispensable condition of true knowledge? Is it necessary that some 
part of mankind should persist in error to enable any to realise the 
truth? Does a belief cease to be real and vital as soon as it is gen- 
erally received—and is a proposition never thoroughly understood 
and felt unless some doubt it of remains? As soon as mankind have 
unanimously accepted a truth, does the truth perish within them? 
The highest aim and best result of improved intelligence, it has 
hitherto been thought, is to unite mankind more and more in the ac- 
knowledgment of all important truths; and does the intelligence only 
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last as long as it has not achieved its object? Do the fruits of con- 
quest perish by the very completeness of the victory? 

I affirm no such thing. As mankind improve, the number of doc- 
trines which are no longer disputed or doubted will be constantly on 
the increase: and the well-being of mankind may almost be measured 
by the number and gravity of the truths which have reached the 
point of being uncontested. The cessation, on one question after an- 
other, of serious controversy, is one of the necessary incidents of the 
consolidation of opinion; a consolidation as salutary in the case of 
true opinions, as it is dangerous and noxious when the opinions are 
erroneous. But though this gradual narrowing of the bounds of 
diversity of opinion is necessary in both senses of the term, being at 
once inevitable and indispensable, we are not therefore obliged to 
conclude that all its consequences must be beneficial. The loss of so 
important an aid to the intelligent and living apprehension of a truth, 
as is afforded by the necessity of explaining it to, or defending it 
against, opponents, though not sufficient to outweigh, is no trifling 
drawback from, the benefit of its universal recognition. Where this 
advantage can no longer be had, I confess I should like to see the 
teachers of mankind endeavouring to provide a substitute for it; some 
contrivance for making the difficulties of the question as present to 
the learner’s consciousness, as if they were pressed upon him by a 
dissentient champion, eager for his conversion. 

But instead of seeking contrivances for this purpose, they have lost 
those they formerly had. The Socratic dialectics, so magnificently 
exemplified in the dialogues of Plato, were a contrivance of this de- 
scription. They were essentially a negative discussion of the great 
question of philosophy and life, directed with consummate skill to the 
purpose of convincing any one who had merely adopted the common- 
places of received opinion that he did not understand the subject— 
that he as yet attached no definite meaning to the doctrines he pro- 
fessed; in order that, becoming aware of his ignorance, he might be 
put in the way to obtain a stable belief, resting on a clear apprehen- 
sion both of the meaning of doctrines and of their evidence. ‘The 
school disputations of the Middle Ages had a somewhat similar ob- 
ject. They were intended to make sure that the pupil understood his 
own opinion, and (by necessary correlation) the opinion opposed to 
it, and could enforce the grounds of the one and confute those of the 
other. These last-mentioned contests had indeed the incurable de- 
fect, that the premises appealed to were taken from authority, not 
from reason; and, as a disciple to the mind, they were in every re- 
spect inferior to the powerful dialectics which formed the intellects 
of the “Socratici viri;” but the modern mind owes far more to both 
than it is generally willing to admit, and the present modes of edu- 
cation contain nothing which in the smallest degree supplies the place 
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either of the one or of the other. A person who derives all his in- 
structions from teachers or books, even if he escape the besetting 
temptation of contending himself with cram, is under no compulsion 
to hear both sides; accordingly it is far from a frequent accomplish- 
ment, even among thinkers, to know both sides; and the weakest part 
of what everybody says in defence of his opinion is what he intends 
as a reply to antagonists. It is the fashion of the present time to dis- 
parage negative logic—that which points out weaknesses in theory 
or errors in practice, without establishing positive truths. Such nega- 
tive criticism would indeed be poor enough as an ultimate result; 
but as a means to attaining any positive knowledge or conviction 
worthy the name, it cannot be valued too highly; and until people 
are again systematically trained to it, there will be few great think- 
ers, and a low general average of intellect, in any but the mathe- 
matical and physical departments of speculation. On any other sub- 
ject no one’s opinions deserve the name of knowledge, except so 
far as he has either had forced upon him by others, or gone through 
of himself, the same mental process which would have been required 
of him in carrying on an active controversy with opponents. ‘That, 
therefore, which when absent, it is so indepensable, but so difficult, 
to create, how worse than absurd it is to forego, when spontaneously 
offering itself! If there are any persons who contest a received 
opinion, or who will do so if law or opinion will let them, let us thank 
them for it, open our minds to listen to them, and rejoice that there 
is some one to do for us what we otherwise ought, if we have any 
regard for either the certainty or the vitality of our convictions, to 
do with much greater labour for ourselves. 


It still remains to speak of one of the principal causes which makes 
diversity of opinion advantageous, and will continue to do so until 
mankind shall have entered a stage of intellectual advancement which 
at present seems at an incalculable distance. We have hitherto con- 
sidered only two possibilities: that the received opinion may be false, 
and some other opinion, consequently, true; or that, the received 
opinion being true, a conflict with the opposite error is essential to a 
clear apprehension and deep feeling of its truth. But there is a com- 
moner case than either of these; when the conflicting doctrines, in- 
stead of being one true and the other false, share the truth between 
them; and the nonconforming opinion is needed to supply the re- 
mainder of the truth, of which the received doctrine embodies only a 
part. Popular opinions, on subjects not palpable to sense, are often 
true, but seldom or never the whole truth. They are a part of the 
truth; sometimes a greater, sometimes a smaller part, but exagger- 
ated, distorted, and disjointed from the truths by which they ought to 
be accompanied and limited. Heretical opinions, on the other hand, 
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are generally some of these suppressed and neglected truths, bursting 
the bonds which kept them down, and either seeking reconciliation 
with the truth contained in the common opifion, or fronting it as 
enemies, and setting themselves up, with similar exclusiveness, as 
the whole truth. The latter case is hitherto the most frequent, as, 
in the human mind, one-sidedness has always been the rule, and 
many-sidedness the exception. Hence, even in revolutions of 
opinion, one part of the truth usually sets while another rises. Even 
progress, which ought to superadd, for the most part only substitutes, 
one partial and incomplete truth for another; improvement consist- 
ing chiefly in this, that the new fragment of truth is more wanted, 
more adapted to the needs of the time, than that which it displaces. 
Such being the partial character of prevailing opinions, even when 
resting on a true foundation, every opinion which embodies some- 
what of the portion of truth which the common opinion omits, ought 
to be considered precious, with whatever amount of error and con- 
fusion that truth may be blended. No sober judge of human affairs 
will feel bound to be indignant because those who force on our notice 
truths which we should otherwise have overlooked, overlook some of 
those which we see. Rather, he will think that so long as popular 
truth is one-sided, it is more desirable than otherwise that unpopular 
truth should have one-sided assertors too; such being usually the 
the most energetic, and the most likely to compel reluctant attention 
to the fragment of wisdom which they proclaim as if it were the 
whole. 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, when nearly all the instructed, and 
all those of the uninstructed who were led by them, were lost in ad- 
miration of what is called civilisation, and of the marvels of modern 
science, literature, and philosophy, and while greatly overrating the 
amount of unlikeness between the men of modern and those of an- 
cient times, indulged the belief that the whole of the difference was 
in their own favour; with what a salutary shock did the paradoxes 
of Rousseau explode like bombshells in the midst, dislocating the com- 
pact mass of one-sided opinion, and forcing its elements to recombine 
in a better form and with additional ingredients. Not that the cur- 
rent opinions were on the whole farther from the truth than Rous- 
seau’s were; on the contrary, they were nearer to it; they contained 
more of positive truth, and very much less of error. Nevertheless 
there lay in Rousseau’s doctrine, and has floated down the stream of 
opinion along with it, a considerable amount of exactly those truths 
which the popular opinion wanted; and these are the deposit which 
was left behind when the flood subsided. The superior worth of sim- 
plicity of life, the enervating and demoralising effect of the trammels 
and hypocrisies of artificial society, are ideas which have never been 
entirely absent from cultivated minds since Rousseau wrote; and 
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they will in time produce their due effect, though at present needing 
to be asserted as much as ever, and to be asserted by deeds, for words, 
on this subject, have nearly exhausted their power. 

In politics, again, it is almost a commonplace, that a party of order 
or stability, and a party of progress or reform, are both necessary 
elements of a healthy state of political life; until the one or the other 
shall have so enlarged its mental grasp as to be a party equally of 
order and of progress, knowing and distinguishing what is fit to be 
preserved from what ought to be swept away. Each of these modes 
of thinking derives its utility from the deficiences of the other; but 
it is in a great measure the opposition of the other that keeps each 
within the limits of reason and sanity. Unless opinions favourable 
to democracy and to aristocracy, to property and to equality, to co- 
operation and to competition, to luxury and to abstinence, to sociality 
and individuality, to liberty and discipline, and all the other standing 
antagonisms of practical life, are expressed with equal freedom, and 
enforced and defended with equal talent and energy, there is no 
chance of both elements obtaining their due; one scale is sure to go 
up, and the other down. Truth, in the great practical concerns of 
life, is so much a question of the reconciling and combining of op- 
posites, that very few have minds sufficiently capacious and impartial 
to make the adjustment with an approach to correctness, and it has 
to be made by the rough process of a struggle between combatants 
fighting under hostile banners. On any of the great open questions 
just enumerated, if either of the two opinions has a better claim than 
the other, not merely to be tolerated, but to be encouraged and coun- 
tenanced, it is the one which happens at the particular time and place 
to be in a minority. That is the opinion which, for the time being, 
represents the neglected interests, the side of human well-being which 
is in danger of obtaining less than its share. I am aware that there 
is not, in this country, any intolerance of differences of opinion on 
most of these topics. They are adduced to show, by admitted and 
multiplied examples, the universality of the fact, that only through 
diversity of opinion is there, in the existing state of human intellect, 
a chance of fair play to all sides of the truth. When there are per- 
sons to be found who form an exception to the apparent unanimity of 
the world on any subject, even if the world is in the right, it is al- 
ways probable that dissentients have something worth hearing to say 
for themselves, and that truth would lose something by their silence. 

It may be objected, “But some received principles, especially on the 
highest and most vital subjects, are more than half-truths. The 
Christian morality, for instance, is the whole truth on that subject, 
and if any one teaches a morality which varies from it, he is wholly 
in error.” As this is of all cases the most important in practice, none 
can be fitter to test the general maxim. But before pronouncing what 
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Christian morality is or is not, it would be desirable to decide what is 
meant by Christian morality. If it means the morality of the New 
Testament, I wonder that any one who deriveg his knowledge of this 
from the book itself, can suppose that it was announced, or intended, 
as a complete doctrine of morals. The Gospel always refers to a pre- 
existing morality, and confines its precepts to the particulars in which 
that morality was to be corrected, or superseded by a wider and 
higher; expressing itself, moreover, in terms most general, often im- 
possible to be interpreted literally, and possessing rather the impres- 
siveness of poetry or eloquence than the precision of legislation. To 
extract from it a body of ethical doctrine, has never been possible 
without eking it out from the Old Testament, that is, from a system 
elaborate indeed, but in many respects barbarous, and intended only 
for a barbarous people. St. Paul, a declared enemy to this Judaical 
mode of interpreting the doctrine and filling up the scheme of his 
Master, equally assumes a pre-existing morality, namely that of the 
Greeks and Romans; and his advice to Christians is in a great meas- 
ure a system of accommodation to that; even to the extent of giving 
an apparent sanction to slavery. What is called Christian, but should 
rather be termed theological, morality, was not the work of Christ or 
the Apostles, but is of much later origin, having been gradually built 
up by the Catholic church of the first five centuries, and though not 
implicitly adopted by moderns and Protestants, has been much less 
modified by them than might have been expected. For the most part, 
indeed, they have contented themselves with cutting off the additions 
which had been made to it in the Middle Ages, each sect supplying the 
place by fresh additions, adapted to its own character and tendencies. 
That mankind owe a great debt to this morality, and to its early teach- 
ers, I should be the last person to deny; but I do not scruple to say 
of it that it is, in many important points, incomplete and one-sided, 
and that unless ideas and feelings, not sanctioned by it, had contrib- 
uted to the formation of European life and character, human affairs 
would have been in a worse condition than they now are. Christian 
morality (so called) has all the characters of a reaction; it is, in 
great part, a protest against Paganism. Its ideal is negative rather 
than positive; passive rather than active; Innocence rather than 
Nobleness; Abstinence from Evil, rather than energetic Pursuit of 
Good; in its precepts (as has been well said) “thou shalt not” pre- 
dominates unduly over “thou shalt.” In its horror of sensuality, it 
made an idol of asceticism, which has been gradually compromised 
away into one of legality. It holds out the hope of heaven and the 
threat of hell, as the appointed and appropriate motives to a virtuous 
life: in this falling far below the best of the ancients, and doing 
what lies in it to give to human morality an essentially selfish char- 
acter, by disconnecting each man’s feelings of duty from the interests 
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of his fellow-creatures, except so far as a self-interested inducement 
is offered to him for consulting them. It is essentially a doctrine of 
passive obedience; it inculcates submission to all authorities found 
established; who indeed are not to be actively obeyed when they com- 
mand what religion forbids, but who are not to be resisted, far less 
rebelled against, for any amount of wrong to ourselves. And while, 
in the morality of the best Pagan nations, duty to the State 
holds even a disproportionate place, infringing on the just liberty of 
the individual; in purely Christian ethics, that grand department of 
duty is scarcely noticed or acknowledged. It is in the Koran, not the 
New Testament, that we read the maxim—‘A ruler who appoints 
any man to an office, when there is in his dominions another man 
better qualified for it, sins against God and against the State.” What 
little recognition the idea of obligation to the public obtains in modern 
morality is derived from Greek and Roman sources, not from Chris- 
tian; as, even in the morality of private life, whatever exists of mag- 
nanimity, highmindedness, personal dignity, even the sense of honour, 
is derived from the purely human, not the religious part of our edu- 
cation, and never could have grown out of a standard of ethics in 
which the only worth, professedly recognised, is that of obedience. 

I am as far as any one from pretending that these defects are nec- 
essarily inherent in the Christian ethics in every manner in which it 
can be conceived, or that the many requisites of a complete moral 
doctrine which it does not contain do not admit of being reconciled 
with it. Far less would I insinuate this of the doctrines and precepts 
of Christ himself. I believe that the sayings of Christ are all that I 
can see any evidence of their having been intended to be; that they 
are irreconciliable with nothing which a comprehensive morality re- 
quires; that everything which is excellent in ethics may be brought 
within them, with no greater violence to their language than has 
been done to it by all who have attempted to deduce from them any 
practical system of conduct whatever. But it is quite consistent with 
this to believe that they contain, and were meant to contain, only a 
part of the truth; that many essential elements of the highest morality 
are among the things which are not provided for, nor intended to 
be provided for, in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, and which have been entirely thrown aside in the system of 
ethics erected on the basis of those deliverances by the Christian 
Church. And this being so, I think it is a great error to persist in at- 
tempting to find in the Christian doctrine that complete rule for our 
guidance which its author intended it to sanction and enforce, but 
only partially to provide. I believe, too, that this narrow theory is 
becoming a grave practical evil, detracting greatly from the moral 
training and institution which so many well-meaning persons are now 
at length exerting themselves to promote. I much fear that by at- 
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tempting to form the mind and feelings on an exclusively religious 
type, and discarding those secular standards (as for want of a better 
name they may be called) which heretofore co-existed with and 
supplemented the Christian ethics, receiving some of its spirit, and 
infusing into it some of theirs, there will result, and is even now re- 
sulting, a low, abject, servile type of character, which, submit itself 
as it may to what it deems the Supreme Will, is incapable of rising 
to or sympathising in the conception of Supreme Goodness. I believe 
that other ethics than any which can be evolved from exclusively 
Christian sources, must exist side by side with Christian ethics to pro- 
duce the moral regeneration of mankind; and that the Christian sys- 
tem is no exception to the rule, that in an imperfect state of the 
human mind the interests of truth require a diversity of opinions. 
It is not necessary that in ceasing to ignore the moral truths not con- 
tained in Christianity men should ignore any of those which it does 
contain. Such prejudice, or oversight, when it occurs, is altogether 
an evil; but it is one from which we cannot hope to be always exempt, 
and must be regarded as the price paid for an inestimable good. The 
exclusive pretension made by a part of the truth to be the whole, 
must and ought to be protested against; and if a reactionary impulse 
should make the protestors unjust in their turn, this one-sidedness, 
like the other, may be lamented, but must be tolerated. If Christians 
would teach infidels to be just to Chrisitianity, they should themselves 
be just to infidelity. It can do truth no service to blink the fact, 
known to all who have the most ordinary acquaintance with literary 
history, that a large portion of the noblest and most valuable moral 
teaching has been the work, not only of men who did not know, but of 
men who knew and rejected, the Christian faith. 

I do not pretend that the most unlimited use of the freedom of 
enunciating all possible opinions would put an end to the evils of re- 
ligious or philosophical sectarianism. Every truth which men of 
narrow capacity are in earnest about, is sure to be asserted, inculcated 
and in many ways even acted on, as if no other truth existed in the 
world, or at all events none that could limit or qualify the first. I 
acknowledge that the tendency of all opinions to become sectarian is 
not cured by the freest discussion, but is often heightened and ex- 
acerbated thereby; the truth which ought to have been, but was not, 
seen, being rejected all the more violently because proclaimed by per- 
sons regarded as opponents. But it is not on the impassioned partisan, 
it is on the calmer and more disinterested bystander, that this collision 
of opinions works its salutary effect. Not the violent conflict be- 
tween parts of the truth, but the quiet suppression of half of it, is the 
formidable evil; there is always hope when people are forced to 
listen to both sides; it is when they attend only to one that errors 
harden into prejudices, and truth itself ceases to have the effect of 
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truth, by being exaggerated into falsehood. And since there are few 
mental attributes more rare than that judicial faculty which can sit 
in intelligent judgment between two sides of a question, of which only 
one is represented by an advocate before it, truth has no chance but 
in proportion as every side of it, every opinion which embodies any 
fraction of the truth, not only finds advocates, but is so advocated as 
to be listened to. 


We have now recognised the necessity to the mental well-being of 
mankind (on which all their other well-being depends) of freedom of 
opinion, and freedom of the expression of opinion, on four distinct 
grounds; which we will now briefly recapitulate. 

First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, that opinion may, for 
aught we can certainly know, be true. To deny this is to assume our 
our infallibility. 

Secondly, though the silenced opinion be an error, it may, and 
very commonly does, contain a portion of truth; and since the gen- 
eral or prevailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never the whole 
truth, it is only by the collision of adverse opinions that the remainder 
of the truth has any chance of being supplied. 

Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not only true, but the whole 
truth; unless is is suffered to be, and actually is, vigorously and ear- 
nestly contested, it will, by most of those who receive it, be held in 
the manner of a prejudice, with little comprehension or feeling of its 
rational grounds. And not only this, but, fourthly, the meaning of 
the doctrine itself will be in danger of being lost, or enfeebled, and 
deprived of its vital effect on the character and conduct: the dogma 
becoming a mere formal profession, inefficacious for good, but cum- 
bering the ground, and preventing the growth of any real and heart- 
felt conviction, from reason or personal experience. 

Before quitting the subject of freedom of opinion, it is fit to take 
some notice of those who say that the free expression of all opinions 
should be permitted, on condition that the manner be temperate, and 
do not pass the bounds of fair discussion. Much might be said on 
the impossibility of fixing where these supposed bounds are to be 
placed; for if the test be offence to those whose opinions are at- 
tacked, I think experience testifies that this offence is given whenever 
the attack is telling and powerful, and that every opponent who 
pushes them hard, and whom they find it difficult to answer, appears 
to them, if he shows any strong feeling on the subject, an intem- 
perate opponent. But this, though an important consideration in a 
practical point of view, merges in a more fundamental objection. 
Undoubtedly the manner of asserting an opinion, even though it be a 
true one, may be very objectionable, and may justly incur severe 
censure. But the principal offences of the kind are such as it is 
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mostly impossible, unless by accidental self-betrayal, to bring home 
to conviction. The gravest of them is, to argue sophistically, to sup- 
press facts or arguments, to misstate the eléments of the case, or 
misrepresent the opposite opinion. But all this, even to the most ag- 
gravated degree, is so continually done in perfect good faith, by per- 
sons who are not considered, and in many other respects may not de- 
serve to be considered, ignorant or incompetent, that it is rarely pos- 
sible, on adequate grounds, conscientiously to stamp the misrepre- 
sentation as morally culpable; and still less could law presume to 
interfere with this kind of controversial misconduct. With regard 
to what is commonly meant by intemperate discussion, namely invec- 
tive, sarcasm, personality, and the like, the denunciation of these 
weapons would deserve more sympathy if it were ever proposed to 
interdict them equally to both sides; but it is only desired to restrain 
the employment of them against the prevailing opinion: against the 
unprevailing they may not only be used without general disapproval, 
but will be likely to obtain for him who uses them the praise of 
honest zeal and righteous indignation. Yet whatever mischief arises 
from their use is greatest when they are employed against the com- 
paratively defenceless; and whatever unfair advantage can be de- 
rived by any opinion from this mode of asserting it, accrues almost 
exclusively to received opinions. The worst offense of this kind 
which can be committed by a polemic is to stigmatise those who hold 
the contrary opinion as bad and immoral men. To calumny of this 
sort, those who hold any unpopular opinion are peculiarly exposed, 
because they are in general few and uninfluential, and nobody but 
themselves feels much interested in seeing justice done them; but 
this weapon is, from the nature of the case, denied to those who at- 
tack a prevailing opinion: they can neither use it with safety to 
themselves, nor, if they could, would it do anything but recoil on 
their own cause. In general, opinions contrary to those commonly 
received can only obtain a hearing by studied moderation of lan- 
guage, and the most cautious avoidance of unnecessary offence, from 
which they hardly ever deviate even in a slight degree without los- 
ing ground: while unmeasured vituperation employed on the side 
of the prevailing opinion really does deter people from professing 
contrary opinions, and from listening to those who profess them. 
For the interest, therefore, of truth and justice, it is far more im- 
portant to restrain this employment of vituperative language than 
the other; and, for example, if it were necessary to choose, there 
would be much more need to discourage offensyve attacks on in- 
fidelity than on religion. It is, however, obvious that law and au- 
thority have no business with restraining either, while opinion ought, 
in every instance, to determine its verdict by the circumstances of the 
individual case; condemning every one, on whichever side of the 
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argument he places himself, in whose mode of advocacy either want 
of candor, or malignity, bigotry, or intolerance of feeling manifest 
themselves; but on inferring these vices from the side which a per- 
son takes, though it be the contrary side of the question to our own; 
and giving merited honor to every one, whatever opinion he may 
hold, who has calmness to see and honesty to state what his oppo- 
nents and their opinions really are, exaggerating nothing to their 
discredit, keeping nothing back which tells, or can be supposed to 
tell, in their favor. This is the real morality of public discussion: 
and if often violated, I am happy to think that there are many con- 
troversialists who to a great extent observe it, and a still greater 
number who conscientiously strive towards it. 


CHAPTER III 
OF INDIVIDUALITY, AS ONE OF THE ELEMENTS OF WELL-BEING 


Sucu being the reasons which make it imperative that human 
beings should be free to form opinions, and to express their opin- 
ions without reserve; and such the baneful consequences to the in- 
tellectual, and through that to the moral nature of man, unless this 
liberty is either conceded, or asserted in spite of prohibition; let 
us next examine whether the same reasons do not require that men 
should be free to act upon their opinions—to carry these out in their 
lives, without hindrance, either physical or moral, from their fellow- 
men, so long as it is at their own risk and peril. This last proviso 
is of course indispensable. No one pretends that actions should 
be as free as opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose their 
immunity when the circumstances in which they are expressed are 
such as to constitute their expression a positive instigation to some 
mischievous act. An opinion that corn-dealers are starvers of the 
poor, or that private property is robbery, ought to be unmolested 
when simply circulated through the press, but may justly incur pun- 
ishment when delivered orally to an excited mob assembled before 
the house of a corn-dealer, or when handed about among the same 
mob in the form of a placard. Acts, of whatever kind, which, with- 
out justifiable cause, do harm to others, may be, and in the more 
important cases absolutely require to be, controlled by the unfavor- 
able sentiments, and, when needful, by the active interference of 
mankind. The liberty of the individual must be thus far limited; he 
must not make himself a nuisance to other people. But if he re- 
frains from molesting others in what concerns them, and merely acts 
according to his own inclination and judgment in things which con- 
cern himself, the same reason which show that opinion should be 
free, prove also that he should be allowed, without molestation, to 
carry his opinions into practice at his own cost. That mankind 
are not infallible; that their truths, for the most part, are only half- 
truths; that unity of opinion, unless resulting from the fullest and 
freest comparison of opposite opinions, is not desirable, and divers- 
ity not an evil, but a good, until mankind are much more capable than 
at present of recognizing all sides of the truth, are principles ap- 
plicable to men’s modes of action, not less than to their opinions. 
As it is useful that while mankind are imperfect there should be 
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different opinions, so it is that there should be different experi- 
ments of living; that free scope should be given to varieties of char- 
acter, short of injury to others; and that the worth of different 
modes of life should be proved practically, when any one thinks 
fit to try them. It is desirable, in short, that in things which do 
not primarily concern others, individuality should assert itself. 
Where, not the person’s own character, but the traditions or cus- 
toms of other people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one 
of the principal ingredients of human happiness, and quite the chief 
ingredient of individual and social progress. 

In maintaining this principle, the greatest difficulty to be encoun- 
tered does not lie in the appreciation of means towards an acknowl- 
edged end, but in the indifference of persons in general to the end 
itself. If it were felt that the free development of individuality is 
one of the leading essentials of well-being; that it is not only a co- 
ordinate element with all that is designated by the terms civiliza- 
tion, instruction, education, culture, but is itself a necessary part 
and condition of all those things; there would be no danger that 
liberty should be undervalued, and the adjustment of the boundaries 
between it and social control would present no extraordinary difh- 
culty. But the evil is, that individual spontaneity is hardly recog- 
nized by the common modes of thinking as having any intrinsic 
worth, or deserving any regard on its own account. The majority, 
being satisfied with the ways of mankind as they now are (for it is 
they who make them what they are), cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not be good enough for everybody; and what is more, 
spontaneity forms no part of the ideal of the majority of moral and 
social reformers, but is rather looked on with jealousy, as a trouble- 
some and perhaps rebellious obstruction to the general acceptance of 
what these reformers, in their own judgment, think would be best 
for mankind. Few persons, out of Germany, even comprehend the 
meaning of the doctrine which Wilhelm von Humboldt, so emi- 
nent both as a savant and as a politician, made the text of a trea- 
tise—that “the end of man, or that which is prescribed by the eter- 
nal or immutable dictates of reason, and not suggested by vague and 
transient desires, is the highest and most harmonious development 
of his powers to a complete and consistent whole;” that, therefore, 
the object “towards which every human being must ceaselessly di- 
rect his efforts, and on which especially those who design to influ- 
ence their fellow-men must ever keep their eyes, is the individual- 
ity of power and development;” that for this there are two requi- 
sites, “freedom, and variety of situations; and that from the union 
of these arise “individual vigor and manifold diversity,” which com- 
bine themselves in “originality.” 

Little, however, as people are accustomed to a doctrine like that 
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of Von Humboldt, and surprising as it may be to them to find so 
high a value attached to individuality, the question, one must never- 
theless think, can only be one of degree. No one’s idea of excel- 
lence in conduct is that people should do absolutely nothing but copy 
one another. No one would assert that people ought not to put 
into their mode of life, and into the conduct of their concerns, any 
impress whatever of their own judgment, or of their own individual 
character. On the other hand, it would be absurd to pretend that 
people ought to live as if nothing whatever had been known in 
the world before they came into it; as if experience had as yet 
done nothing towards showing that one mode of existence, or of 
conduct, is preferable to another. Nobody denies that people should 
be so taught and trained in youth as to know and benefit by the 
ascertained results of human experience. But it is the privilege and 
proper condition of a human being, arrived at the maturity of his 
faculties, to use and interpret experience in his own way. It is for 
him to find out what part of recorded experience is properly appli- 
cable to his own circumstances and character. The traditions and 
customs of other people are, to a certain extent, evidence of what 
their experience has taught them; presumptive evidence, and as such 
have a claim to his deference; but, in the first place, their experi- 
ence may be too narrow; or they may not have interpreted it 
rightly. Secondly, their interpretation of experience may be cor- 
rect, but unsuitable to him. Customs are made for customary cir- 
cumstances and customary characters; and his circumstances or his 
character may be uncustomary. Thirdly, though the customs be both 
good as customs, and suitable to him, yet to conform to custom, 
merely as custom, does not educate or develop in him auy of the 
qualities which are the distinctive endowment of a human being. 
The human faculties of perception, judgment, discriminative feei- 
ing, mental activity, and even moral preference, are exercised only 
in making a choice. He wha does anything because it is the cus- 
tom makes no choice. He gains no practice either in discerning or 
in desiring what is best. The mental and moral, like the muscular 
powers, are improved only by being used. The faculties are called 
into no exercise by doing a thing merely because others do it, no 
more than by believing a thing only because others believe it. If 
the grounds of an opinion are not conclusive to the person’s own 
reason, his reason cannot be strengthened, but is likely to be weak- 
ened, by his adopting it and if the inducements to an act are not 
such as are consentaneous to his own feelings and character (where 
affection, or the rights of others, are not concerned) it is so much 
done towards rendering his feelings and character inert and torpid, 
instead of active and energetic. 

He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, choose his plan of 
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life for him, has no need of any other faculty than the ape-like one 
of imitation. He who chooses his plan for himself, employs all his 
faculties. He must use observation to see, reasoning and judgment 
to foresee, activity to gather materials for decision, discrimination 
to decide, and when he has decided, firmness and self-control to 
hold to his deliberate decision. And these qualities he requires and 
exercises exactly in proportion as the part of his conduct which he 
determines according to his own judgment and feelings is a large 
one. It is possible that he might be guided in some good path, and 
kept out of harm’s way, without any of these things. But what will 
be his comparative worth as a human being? It really is of im- 
portance, not only what men do, but also what manner of men they 
are that do it. Among the works of man, which human life is 
rightly employed in perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance 
surely is man himself. Supposing it were possible to get houses 
built, corn grown, battles fought, causes tried, and even churches 
erected and prayers said, by machinery—by automatons in human 
form—it would be a considerable loss to exchange for these auto- 
matons even the men and women who at present inhabit the more 
civilized parts of the world, and who assuredly are but starved 
specimens of what nature can and will produce. Human nature 
is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to do exactly 
the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the tendency of the inward 
forces which make it a living thing. 

It will probably be conceded that it is desirable people should 
exercise their understandings, and that an intelligent following of 
custom, or even occasionally an intelligent deviation from custem, 
is better than a blind and simply mechanical adhesion to it. To a 
certain extent it is admitted that our understanding should be our 
own: but there is not the same willingness to admit that our de- 
sires and impulses should be our own likewise; or that to possess 
impulses of our own, and of any strength, is anything but a peril 
and a snare. Yet desires and impulses are as much a part of a 
perfect human being as beliefs and restraint: and strong impulses 
are only perilous when not properly balanced; when one set of aims 
and inclinations is developed into strength, while others, which ought 
to co-exist with them, remain weak and inactive. It is not because 
men’s desires are strong that they act ill; it is because their con- 
sciences are weak. There is no natural connection between strong 
impulses and, a weak conscience. The natural connection is the 
other way. To say that one person’s desires and feelings are 
stronger and more various than those of another, is merely to say 
that he has more of the raw material of human nature, and is there- 
fore capable, perhaps of more evil, but certainly of more good. 
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Strong impulses are but another name for energy. Energy may be 
turned to bad uses; but more good may always. be made of an ener- 
getic nature, than of an indolent and impassive one. Those who 
have most natural feeling are always those whose cultivated feelings 
may be made the strongest. The same strong susceptibilities which 
make the personal impulses vivid and powerful, are also the source 
from whence are generated the most passionate love of virtue, and 
the sternest self-control. It is through the cultivation of these that 
society both does its duty and protects its interests: not by reject- 
ing the stuff of which heroes are made, because it knows not how 
to make them. A person whose desires and impulses are his own—- 
are the expression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture—is said to have a character. One whose 
desires and impulses are not his own, has no character, no more 
than a steam-engine has a character. If, in addition to being his 
own, his impulses are strong, and are under the government of a 
strong will, he has an energetic character. Whoever thinks that 
individuality of desires and impulses should not be encouraged to 
unfold itself, must maintain that society has no need of strong na- 
tures—is not the better for containing many persons who have much 
character—and that a high general average of energy is not de- 
sirable. 

In some early states of society, these forces might be, and were, 
too much ahead of the power which society then possessed of dis- 
ciplining and controlling them. There has been a time when the 
element of spontaneity and individuality was in excess, and the so- 
cial principle had a hard struggle with it. The difficulty then was 
to induce men of strong bodies or minds to pay obedience to any rules 
which required them to control their impulses. To overcome this 
difficulty, law and discipline, like the Popes struggling against the 
Emperors, asserted a power over the whole man, claiming to con- 
trol all his life in order to control his character—which society had 
not found any other sufficient means of binding. But society has 
now fairly got the better of individuality; and the danger which 
threatens human nature is not the excess, but the deficiency, of per- 
sonal impulses and preferences. Things are vastly changed since 
the passions of those who were strong by station or by personal en- 
dowment were in a state of habitual rebellion against law and ordi- 
nances, and required to be rigorously chained up to enable the per- 
sons within their reach to enjoy any particle of security. In our 
times, from the highest class of society down to the lowest, every 
one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship. Not 
only in what concerns others, but in what concerns only them- 
selves, the individual or the family do not ask themselves—what do 
I prefer? or, what would suit my character and disposition? or, 
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what would allow the best and highest in me to have fair play, and 
enable it to grow and thrive? They ask themselves, what is suit- 
able to my position? what is usually done by persons of my station 
and pecuniary circumstances? or (worse still) what is usually done 
by persons of a station and circumstances superior to mine. I do 
not mean that they choose what is customary in preference to what 
suits their own inclination. It does not occur to them to have any 
inclination, except for what is customary. Thus the mind itself is 
bowed to the yoke: even in what people do for pleasure, conforra- 
ity is the first thing thought of; they like in crowds; they exercise 
choice only among things commonly done: peculiarity of taste, ec- 
centricity of conduct, are shunned equally with crimes: until by 
dint of not following their own nature they have no nature to fol- 
low: their human capacities are withered and starved: they become 
incapable of any strong wishes or native pleasures, and are gener- 
ally without either opinions or feelings of home growth, or properly 
their own. Now is this, or is it not, the desirable condition of hu- 
man nature? 

It is so, on the Calvinistic theory. According to that, the one 
great offense of man is self-will. All the good of which humanity 
is capable is comprised in obedience. You have no choice; thus 
you must do, and no otherwise: “whatever is not a duty, is a sin.” 
Human nature being radically corrupt, there is no redemption for 
any one until human nature is killed within him. To one holding 
this theory of life, crushing out any of the human faculties, capaci- 
ties, and susceptibilities, is no evil: man needs no capacity, but that 
of surrendering himself to the will of God: and if he uses any of 
his faculties for any other purpose but to do that supposed will 
more effectually, he is better without them. This is the theory of 
Calvinism; and it is held, in a mitigated form, by many who do not 
consider themselves Calvinists; the mitigation consisting in giving 
a less ascetic interpretation to the alleged will of God; asserting 
it to be his will that mankind should gratify some of their inclina- 
tions; of course not in the manner they themselves prefer, but in 
the way of obedience, that is, in a way prescribed to them by au- 
thority; and, therefore, by the necessary condition of the case, the 
same for all. 

In some such insidious form there is at present a strong tendency 
to this narrow theory of life, and to the pinched and hidebound 
type of human character which it patronizes. Many persons, no 
doubt, sincerely think that human beings thus cramped and dwarfed 
are as their Maker designed them to be; just as many have thought 
that trees are a much finer thing when clipped into pollards, or cut 
out into figures of animals, than as nature made them. But if it 
be any part of religion to believe that man was made by a good 
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Being, it is more consistent with that faith to believe that this Being 
gave all human faculties that they might be cultivated and unfolded, 
not rooted out and consumed, and that he takes delight in every 
nearer approach made by his creatures to the ideal conception em- 
bodied in them, every increase in any of their capabilities of com- 
prehension, of action, or of enjoyment. There is a different type 
of human excellence from the Calvinistic: a conception of humanity 
as having its nature bestowed on it for other purposes than merely 
to be abnegated. “Pagan self-assertion” is one of the elements of 
human worth, as well as “Christian self-denial.’ There is a Greek 
ideal of self-development, which the Platonic and Christian ideal 
of self-government blends with, but does not supersede. It may be 
better to be a John Knox than an Alcibiades, but it is better to be a 
Pericles than either; nor would a Pericles, if we had one in these 
days, be without anything good which belonged to John Knox. 

It is not by wearing down into uniformity all that is individual 
in themselves, but by cultivating it, and calling it forth, within the 
limits imposed by the rights and interests of others, that human 
beings become a noble and beautiful object of contemplation; and 
as the works partake the character of those who do them, by the 
same process human life also becomes rich, diversified, and animat- 
ing, furnishing more abundant aliment to high thoughts and ele- 
vated feelings, and strengthening the tie which binds every individ- 
ual to the race, by making the race infinitely better worth belong- 
ing to. In proportion to the development of his individuality, each 
person becomes more valuable to himself, and is therefore capable 
of being more valuable to others. There is a greater fulness of 
life about his own existence, and when there is more life in the 
units there is more in the mass which is composed of them. As 
much compression as is necessary to prevent the stronger specimens 
of human nature from encroaching on the rights of others cannot 
be dispensed with; but for this there is ample compensation even in 
the point of view of human development. The means of develop- 
ment which the individual loses by being prevented from gratify- 
ing his inclinations to the injury of others, are chiefly obtained at 
the expense of the development of other people. And even to him- 
self there is a full equivalent in the better development of the social 
part of his nature, rendered possible by the restraint put upon the 
selfish part. To be held to rigid rules of justice for the sake of 
others, develops the feelings and capacities which have the good of 
others for their object. But to be restrained in things not affect- 
ing their good, by their mere displeasure, develops nothing valu- 
able, except such force of character as may unfold itself in resist- 
ing the restraint. If acquiesced in, it dulls and blunts the whole 
nature. To give any fair play to the nature of each, it is essential 
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that different persons should be allowed to lead different lives. In 
proportion as this latitude has been exercised in any age, has that 
age been noteworthy to posterity. Even despotism does not produce 
its worst effects, so long as individuality exists under it; and what- 
ever crushes individuality is despotism, by whatever name it may 
be called, and whether it professes to be enforcing the will of God 
or the injunctions of men. 

Having said that the individuality is the same thing with devel-— 
opment, and that it is only the cultivation of individuality which 
produces, or can produce, well-developed human beings, I might 
here close the argument: for what more or better can be said of any 
condition of human affairs than that it brings human beings them- 
selves nearer to the best thing they can be? or what worse can be 
said of any obstruction to good than that it prevents this? Doubt- 
less, however, these considerations will not suffice to convince those 
who most need convincing; and it is necessary further to show, that 
these developed human beings are of some use to the undeveloped— 
to point out to those who do not desire liberty, and would not avail 
themselves of it, that they may be in some intelligible manner re- 
warded for allowing other people to make use of it without hin- 
drance. 

In the first place, then, I would suggest that they might possibly 
learn something from them. It will not be denied by anybody, that 
originality is a valuable element in human affairs. There is always 
need of persons not only to discover new truths, and point out when 
what were once truths are true no longer, but also to commence 
new practices, and set the example of more enlightened conduct, 
and better taste and sense in human life. This cannot well be gain- 
said by anybody who does not believe that the world has already 
attained perfection in all its ways and practices. It is true that 
this benefit is not capable of being rendered by everybody alike: 
there are but few persons, in comparison with the whole of man- 
kind, whose experiments, if adopted by others, would be likely to be 
any improvement on established practice. But these few are the 
salt of the earth; without them, human life would become a stag- 
nant pool. Not only is it they who introduce good things which did 
not before exist; it is they who keep the life in those which al- 
ready exist. If there were nothing new to be done, would human 
intellect cease to be necessary? Would it be a reason why those 
who do the old things should forget why they are done, and do 
them like cattle, not like human beings? There is only too great 
a tendency in the best beliefs and practices to degenerate into the 
mechanical; and unless there were a succssion of persons whose 
ever-recurring originality prevents the grounds of those beliefs and 
practices from becoming merely traditional, such dead matter would 
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not resist the smallest shock from anything really alive, and there 


_ would be no reason why civilization should not die out, as in the 


Byzantine Empire. Persons of genius, it is true, aré, and are al- 
ways likely to be, a small minority; but in order to have them, it is 
necessary to preserve the soil in which they grow. Genius can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of freedom. Persons of genius are, 
ex vi termini, more individual than any other people—less capable, 
consequently, of fitting themselves, without hurtful compression, into 
any of the small number of moulds which society provides in order to 
save its members the trouble of forming their own character. If 
from timidity they consent to be forced into one of these moulds, 
and to let all that part of themselves which cannot expand under the 
pressure remain unexpanded, society will be little the better for their 
genius. If they are of a strong character, and break their fetters, 
they become a mark for the society which has not succeeded in re- 
ducing them to commonplace, to point out with solemn warning as 
“wild,” “erratic,” and the like; much as if one should complain of 
the Niagara river for not flowing smoothly between its banks like a 
Dutch canal. 

I insist thus emphatically on the importance of genius, and the 
necessity of allowing it to unfold itself freely both in thought and 
in practice, being well aware that no one will deny the position in 
theory, but knowing also that almost every one, in reality, is totally 
indifferent to it. People think genius a fine thing if it enables a 
man to write an exciting poem, or paint a picture. But in its true 
sense, that of originality in thought and action, though no one says 
it is not a thing to be admired, nearly all, at heart, think that they 
can do very well without it. Unhappily this is too natural to be 
wondered at. Originality is the one thing which unoriginal minds 
cannot feel the use of. They cannot see what it is to do for them: 
how should they? If they could see what it would do for them, it 
would not be originality. The service which originality has to 
render them, is that of opening their eyes: which being once fully 
done, they would have a chance of being. themselves original. Mean- 
while, recollecting that nothing was ever yet done which some one 
was not the first to do, and that all good things which ‘exist are 
the fruits of originality, let them be modest enough to believe that 
there is something still left for it to accomplish, and assure them- 
selves that they are more in need of originality, the less they are 
conscious of the want. 

In sober truth, whatever homage may be professed, or even paid, 
to real supposed mental superiority, the general tendency of things 
throughout the world is to render mediocrity the ascendant power 
among mankind. In ancient history, in the Middle Ages, and in a 
diminishing degree through the long transition from feudality to the 
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present time, the individual was a power in himself; and if he had 
either great talents or a high social position, he was a considerable 
power. At present individuals are lost in the crowd. In politics it 
is almost a triviality to say that public opinion now rules the world. 
The only power deserving the name is that of masses, and of gov- 
ernments while they make themselves the organ of the tendencies 
and instincts of masses. This is as true in the moral and social 
relations of private life as in public transactions. Those whose 
opinions go by the name of public opinion are not always the same 
sort of public: in America they are the whole white population; in 
England, chiefly the middle class. But they are always a mass, 
that is to say, collective mediocrity. And what is a still greater 
novelty, the mass do not now take their opinions from dignitaries 
in Church or State, from ostensible leaders, or from books. Their 
thinking is done for them by men much like themselves, address- 
ing them or speaking in their name, on the spur of the moment, 
through the newspapers. I am not complaining of all this. I do 
not assert that anything better is compatible, as a general rule, 
with the present low state of the human mind. But that does not 
hinder the government of mediocrity from being mediocre govern- 
ment. No government by a democracy or a numerous aristocracy, 
either in its political acts or in the opinions, qualities, and tone of 
mind which it fosters, ever did or could rise above mediocrity, ex- 
cept in so far as the sovereign Many have let themselves be guided 
(which in their best times they always have done) by the counsels 
and influence of a more highly gifted and instructed One or Few. 
The initiation of all wise or noble things comes and must come 
from individuals; generally at first from some one individual. The 
honor and glory of the average man is that he is capable of follow- 
ing that initiative; that he can respond internally to wise and noble 
things, and be led to them with his eyes open. I am not counte- 
nancing the sort of “hero-worship” which applauds the strong man 
of genius for forcibly seizing on the government of the world and 
making it do his bidding in spite of itself. All he can claim is, 
freedom to point out the way. The power of compelling others 
into it is not only inconsistent with the freedom and development 
of all the rest, but corrupting to the strong man himself. It does 
seem, however, that when the opinions of masses of merely average 
men are everywhere become or becoming the dominant power, the 
counterpoise and corrective to that tendency would be the more and 
more pronounced individuality of those who stand on the higher 
eminences of thought. It is in these circumstances most especially, 
that exceptional individuals, instead of being deterred, should be 
encouraged in acting differently from the mass. In other times 
there was no advantage in their doing so, unless they acted not 
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only differently but better. In this age, the mere example of non- 
conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to custom, is itself 
a service. Precisely because the tyranny of ,opinion’is such as to 
make eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order to break 
through that tyranny, that people should be eccentric. Eccentricity 
has always abounded when and where strength of character has 
abounded; and the amount of eccentricity in a society has gener- 
ally been proportional to the amount of genius, mental vigor, and 
moral courage it contained. That so few now dare to be eccentric 
marks the chief danger of the time. 

I have said that it is important to give the freest scope possible 
to uncustomary things, in order that it may in time appear which 
of these are fit to be converted into customs. But independence 
of action, and disregard of custom, are not solely deserving of en- 
couragement for the chance they afford that better modes of action, 
and customs more worthy of general adoption, may be struck out; 
nor is it only persons of decided mental superiority who have a just 
claim to carry on their lives in their own way. There is no reason 
that all human existence should be constructed on some one or some 
small numbers of patterns. If a person possesses any tolerable 
amount of common sense and experience, his own mode of laying 
out his existence is the best, not because it is the best in itself, but 
because it is his own mode. Human beings are not like sheep; and 
even sheep are not undistinguishably alike. A man cannot get a coat 
or a pair of boots to fit him unless they are either made to his meas- 
ure, or he has a whole warehouseful to choose from: and is it easier 
to fit him with a life than with a coat, or are human beings more like 
one another in their whole physical and spiritual conformation than 
in the shape of their feet? If it were only that people have di- 
versities of taste, that is reason enough for not attempting to shape 
them all after one model. But different persons also require differ- 
ent conditions for their spiritual development; and can no more ex- 
ist healthily in the same moral, than all the variety of plants can 
in the same physical, atmosphere and climate. The same things 
which are helps to one person towards the cultivation of his higher 
nature are hindrances to another. The same mode of life is a 
healthy excitement to one, keeping all his faculties of action and 
enjoyment in their best order, while to another it is a distracting 
burthen, which suspends or crushes all internal life. Such are the 
differences among human beings in their sources of pleasure, their 
susceptibilities of pain, and the operation on them of different physi- 
cal and moral agencies, that unless there is a corresponding diversity 
in their modes of life, they neither obtain their fair share of happi- 
ness, nor grow up to the mental, moral, and esthetic stature of 
which their nature is capable. Why then should tolerance, as far 
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as the public sentiment is concerned, extend only to tastes and modes 
of life which extort acquiescence by the multitude of their adher- 
ents? Nowhere (except in some monastic institutions) is diversity 
of taste entirely unrecognized; a person may, without blame, either 
like or dislike rowing, or smoking, or music, or athletic exercises, 
or chess, or cards, or study because both those who like each of 
these things, and those who dislike them, are too numerous to be put 
down. But the man, and still more the woman, who can be accused 
either of doing “what nobody does,” or of not doing “what every- 
body does,” is the subject of as much depreciatory remark as if he 
or she had committed some grave moral delinquency. Persons re- 
quire to possess a title, or some other badge of rank, or of the con- 
sideration of people of rank, to be able to indulge somewhat in the 
luxury of doing as they like without detriment to their estimation. 
To indulge somewhat, I repeat: for whoever allow themselves much 
of that indulgence, incur the risk of something worse than dis- 
paraging speeches—they are in peril of a commission de Junatico, 
and of having their property taken from them and given to their 
relations.* 

There is one characteristic of the present direction of public opin- 
ion peculiarly calculated to make it intolerant of any marked dem- 
onstration of individuality. The general average of mankind are 
not only moderate in intellect, but also moderate in inclination: they 
have no tastes or wishes strong enough to incline them to do any- 


* There is something both contemptible and frightful in the sort of 
evidence on which, of late years, any person can be judicially declared unfit 
for the management of his affairs; and after his death, his disposal of his 
property can be set aside, if there is enough of it to pay the expenses of 
litigation—which are charged on the property itself. All the minute 
details of his daily life are pried into, and whatever is found which, seen 
through the medium of the perceiving and describing faculties of the lowest 
of the low, bears an appearance unlike absolute commonplace, is laid before 
the jury as evidence of insanity, and often with success; the jurors being 
little, if at all, less vulgar and ignorant than the witnesses; while the 
judges, with that extraordinary want of knowledge of human nature and 
life which continually astonishes us in English lawyers, often help to 
mislead them. These trials speak volumes as to the state of feeling and 
opinion among the vulgar with regard to human liberty. So far from set- 
ting any value on individuality—so far from respecting the right of each 
individual to act, in things indifferent, as seems good to his own judg- 
ment and inclinations, judges and juries cannot even conceive that a per- 
son in a state of sanity can desire such freedom. In former days, when 
it was proposed to burn atheists, charitable people used to suggest putting 
them in a mad-house instead: it would be nothing surprising now-a-days 
were we to see this done, and the doers applauding themselves, because, 
instead of persecuting for religion, they had adopted so humane and 
Christian a mode of treating these unfortunates, not without a silent satis- 
faction at their having thereby obtained their deserts. 
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thing unusual, and they consequently do not understand those who 
have, and class all such with the wild and intemperate whom they 
are accustomed to look down upon. Now, in addition to this fact 
which is general, we have only to suppose that a strong movement 
has set in towards the improvement of morals, and it is evident! 
what we have to expect. In these days such a movement has set 
in; much has actually been effected in the way of increased regu- 
larity of conduct and discouragement of excesses; and there is a 
philanthropic spirit abroad, for the exercise of which there is no 
more inviting field than the moral and prudential improvement of 
our fellow-creatures. These tendencies of the times cause the pub- 
lic to be more disposed than at most former periods to prescribe 
general rules of conduct, and endeavor to make every one conform 
to the approved standard. And that standard, express or tacit, is 
to desire nothing strongly. Its ideal of character is to be without 
any marked character; to maim by compression, like a Chinese lady’s 
foot, every part of human nature which stands out prominently, and 
tends to make the person markedly dissimilar in outline to common- 
place humanity. 

As is usually the case with ideals which exclude one-half of what 
is desirable, the present standard of approbation produces only an 
inferior imitation of the other half. Instead of great energies guided 
by vigorous reason, and strong feelings strongly controlled by a 
conscientious will, its result is weak feelings and weak energies, 
which therefore can be kept in outward conformity to rule without 
any strength either of will or of reason. Already energetic char- 
acters on any large scale are becoming merely traditional. There 
is now scarcely any outlet for energy in this country except busi- 
ness. The energy expended in this may still be regarded as con- 
siderable. What little is left from that employment is expended on 
some hobby; which may be a useful, even a philanthropic hobby, 
but is always some one thing, and generally a thing of small di- 
mensions. The greatness of England is now all collective; indi- 
vidually small, we only appear capable of anything great by our 
habit of combining; and with this our moral and religious philan- 
thropists are perfectly contented. But it was men of another stamp 
than this that made England what it has been; and men of another 
stamp will be needed to prevent its decline. 

The despotism of custom is everywhere the standing hindrance to 
human advancement, being in unceasing antagonism to that disposi- 
tion to aim at something better than customary, which is called, 
according to circumstances, the spirit of liberty, or that of progress 
or improvement. The spirit of improvement 1s nof always a spirit 
of liberty, for it may aim at forcing improvements on an unwilling 
people; and the spirit of liberty, in so far as it resists such at- 
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tempts, may ally itself locally and temporarily with the opponents 
of improvement; but the only unfailing and permanent source of 
improvement is liberty, since by it there are as many possible in- 
dependent centers of improvement as there are individuals. The 
progressive principle, however, in either shape, whether as the love 
of liberty or of improvement, is antagonistic to the sway of Cus- 
tom, involving at least emancipation from that yoke; and the con- 
test between the two constitutes the chief interest of the history of 
mankind. The greater part of the world has, properly speaking, 
no history, because the despotism of Custom is complete. This is 
the case over the whole East. Custom is there, in all things, the 
final appeal; justice and right mean conformity to custom; the argu- 
ment of custom no one, unless some tyrant intoxicated with power, 
thinks of resisting. And we see the result. Those nations must 
once have had originality ; they did not start out of the ground popu- 
lous, lettered, and versed in many of the arts of life; they made 
themselves all this, and were then the greatest and most powerful 
nations of the world. What are they now? ‘The subjects or de- 
pendents of tribes whose fathers wandered in the forests when theirs 
had magnificent palaces and gorgeous temples, but over whom cus- 
tom exercised only a divided rule with liberty and progress. A peo- 
ple, it appears, may be progressive for a certain length of time, and 
then stop: when does it stop? When it ceases to possess individ- 
uality. If a similar change should befall the nations of Europe, 
it will not be in exactly the same shape: the despotism of custom 
with which these nations are threatened is not precisely stationari- 
ness. It proscribes singularity, but it does not preclude change, 
provided all change together. We have discarded the fixed costumes 
of our forefathers; every one must still dress like other people, but 
the fashion may change once or twice a year. We thus take care 
that when there is a change, it shall be for change’s sake, and not 
from any idea of beauty or convenience; for the same idea of beauty 
or convenience would not strike all the world at the same moment, 
and be simultaneously thrown aside by all at another moment. But 
we are progressive as well as changeable: we continually make new 
inventions in mechanical things, and keep them until they are again 
superseded by better; we are eager for improvement in politics, in 
education, even in morals, though in this last our idea of improve- 
ment chiefly consists in persuading or forcing other people to be as 
good as ourselves. It is not progress that we object to; on the 
contrary, we flatter ourselves that we are the most progressive peo- 
ple who ever lived. It is individuality that we war against: we 
should think we had done wonders if we had made ourselves all 
alike; forgetting that the unlikeness of one person to another is 
generally the first thing which draws the attention of either 
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to the imperfection of his own type, and the superiority of another, 
or the possibility, by combining the advantages of both, of produc- 
ing something better than either. We have 3 warnitig example in 
China—a nation of much talent, and, in some respects, even wis- 
dom, owing to the rare good fortune of having been provided at an 
early period with a particularly good set of customs, the work, in 
some measure, of men to whom even the most enlightened European 
must accord, under certain limitations, the title of sages and philoso- 
phers. They are remarkable, too, in the excellence of their appara- 
tus for impressing, as far as possible, the best wisdom they possess 
upon every mind in the community, and securing that those who have 
appropriated most of it shall occupy the posts of honor and power. 
Surely the people who did this have discovered the secret of human 
p ogressiveness, and must have kept themselves steadily at the head 
of the movement of the world. On the contrary, they have become 
. stationary—have remained so for thousands of years; and if they 
are ever to be farther improved, it must be by foreigners. They 
have succeeded beyond all hope in what English philanthropists 
are so industriously working at—in making a people all alike, all 
governing their thoughts and conduct by the same maxims and 
rules; and these are the fruits. The modern régime of public opin- 
ion is, in an unorganized form, what the Chinese educational and 
political systems are in an organized; and unless individuality shall 
be able successfully to assert itself against this yoke, Europe, not- 
withstanding its noble antecedents and its professed Christianity, 
will tend to become another China. 

What is it that has hitherto preserved Europe from this lot? 
What has made the European family of nations an improving, in- 
stead of a stationary portion of mankind? Not any superior ex- 
cellence in them, which, when it exists, exists as the effect not as 
the cause; but their remarkable diversity of character and culture. 
Individuals, classes, nations, have been extremely unlike one an- 
other: they have struck out a great variety of paths, each leading 
to something valuable; and although at every period those who 
travelled in different paths have been intolerant of one another, and 
each would have thought it an excellent thing if all the rest could 
have been compelled to travel his road, their attempts to thwart 
each other’s development have rarely had any permanent success, 
and each has in time endured to receive the good which the others 
have offered. Europe is, in my judgment, wholly indebted to this 
plurality of paths for its progressive and many-sided development. 
But it already begins to possess this benefit in a considerably less 
degree. It is decidedly advancing towards the Chinese ideal of 
making all people alike. M. de Tocqueville, in his last important 
work, remarks how much more the Frenchmen of the present day 
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resemble one another than did those even of the last generation. 
The same remark might be made of Englishmen in a far greater 
degree. In a passage already quoted from Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
he points out two things as necessary conditions of human develop- 
ment, because necessary to render people unlike one another; namely, 
freedom, and variety of situations. The second of these two con- 
ditions is in this country every day diminishing. The circumstances 
which surround different classes and individuals, and shape their 
characters, are daily becoming more assimilated. Formerly, differ- 
ent ranks, different neighborhoods, different trades and professions, 
lived in what might be called different worlds; at present to a great 
degree in the same. Comparatively speaking, they now read the 
same things, listen to the same things, see the same things, go to the 
same places, have their hopes and fears directed to the same ob- 
jects, have the same rights and liberties, and the same means of 
asserting them. Great as are the differences of position which re- 
main, they are nothing to those which have ceased. And the as- 
similation is still proceeding. All the political changes of the age 
promote it, since they all tend to raise the low and to lower the high. 
Every extension of education promotes it, because education brings 
people under common influences, and gives them access to the gen- 
eral stock of facts and sentiments. Improvement in the means of 
communication promotes it, by bringing the inhabitants of distant 
places into personal contact, and keeping up a rapid flow of changes 
of residence between one place and another. The increase of com- 
merce and manufactures promotes it, by diffusing more widely the 
advantages of easy circumstances, and opening all objects of ambi- 
tion, even the highest, to general competition, whereby the desire of 
rising becomes no longer the character of a particular class, but 
of all classes. A more powerful agency than even all these, in 
bringing about a general similarity among mankind, is the complete 
establishment, in this and other free countries, of the ascendancy 
of public opinion in the State. As the. various social eminences 
which enabled persons entrenched on them to disregard the opinion 
of the multitude gradually become levelled; as the very idea of re- 
sisting the will of the public, when it is positively known that they 
have a will, disappears more and more from the minds of practical 
politicians ; there ceases to be any social support for nonconformity— 
any substantive power in society which, itself opposed to the as- 
cendancy of numbers, is interested in taking under its protection 
opinions and tendencies at variance with those of the public. 

The combination of all these causes forms so great a mass of 
influences hostile to Individuality, that it is not easy to see how it 
can stand its ground. It will do so with increasing difficulty, unless 
the intelligent part of the public can be made to feel its value—to 
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see that it is good there should be differences, even though not for 
the better, even though, as it may appear to them, some should be 
for the worse. If the claims of Individuality are ever to be asserted, 
the time is now, while much is still wanting to complete the en- 
forced assimilation. It is only in the earlier stages that any stand 
can be successfully made against the encroachment. The demand 
that all other people shall resemble ourselves grows by what it feeds 
on. If resistance waits till life is reduced nearly to one uniform 
type, all deviations from that type will come to be considered im- 
pious, immoral, even monstrous and contrary to nature. Mankind 
speedily become unable to conceive diversity, when they have been 
for some time unaccustomed to see it. 


SPENCER’S ESSAYS 


(Herbert Spencer, English philosopher, was born im 1820., His first 
studies were principally on social and political questions. From 1845 to 
1853 he was sub-editor of “Economist”. His philosophy is based on evolu- 
tion. The originality of his writings is the outstanding feature of his 
works. His work, “Principal of Ethics’, written in 1892 1s probably the 
best known. He died in 1903.) 


PART I—ON EDUCATION 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 


Ir has been truly remarked that, in order of time, decoration pre- 
cedes dress. Among people who submit to great physical suffering 
that they may have themselves handsomely tattooed, extremes of tem- 
peratures are borne with but little attempt at mitigation. Humboldt 
tells us that an Orinoco Indian, though quite regardless of bodily com- 
fort, will yet labour for a fortnight to purchase pigment wherewith 
to make himself admired; and that the same woman who would not 
hesitate to leave her hut without a fragment of clothing on, would not 
dare to commit such a breach of decorum as to go out unpainted. 
Voyagers find that colored beads and trinkets are much more prized 
by wild tribes than are calicoes or broadcloths. And the anecdotes 
we have of the ways in which, when shirts and coats are given, sav- 
ages turn them to some ludicrous display, show how completely the 
idea of ornament predominates over that of use. Nay, there are still 
more extreme illustrations: witness the fact narrated by Capt. Speke 
of his African attendants, who strutted about in their goat-skin 
mantles when the weather was fine, but when it was wet, took them 
off, folded them up, and went about naked, shivering in the rain! In- 
deed, the facts of aboriginal life seem to indicate that dress is de- 
veloped out of decorations. And when we remember that even among 
ourselves most think more about the fineness of the fabric than its 
warmth, and more about the cut than the convenience—when we see 
that the function is still in great measure subordinated to the appear- 
ance—we have further reason for inferring such an origin. 

It is curious that the like relations hold with the mind. Among 
mental as among bodily acquisitions, the ornamental comes before 
the useful. Not only in times past, but almost as much in our era, 
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that knowledge which conduces to personal well-being has been post- 
poned to that which brings applause. In the Greek schools, music, 
poetry, rhetoric, and a philosophy which, until Socrates taught, 
had but little bearing upon action, were the dominant subjects; while 
knowledge aiding the arts of life had a very subordinate place. And 
in our own universities and schools at the present moment, the like 
antithesis holds. We are guilty of something like a platitude when 
we say that throughout his after-career, a boy, in nine cases out of 
ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no practical purposes. The re- 
mark is trite that in his shop, or his office, in managing his estate or 
his family, in playing his part as director of a bank or a railway, he 
is very little aided by this knowledge he took so many years to ac- 
quire—so little, that generally the greater part of it drops out of his 
memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin quotation, or alludes to 
some Greek myth, it is less to throw light on the topic in hand than 
for the sake of effect. If we inquire what is the real motive for 
giving boys a classical education, we find it to be simply conformity 
to public opinion. Men dress their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on 
paint before leaving his hut, not with a view to any direct benefit, 
but because he would be ashamed to be seen without it; so, a boy’s 
drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not because of their in- 
trinsic value, but that he may not be disgraced by being found 
ignorant of them—that he may have “the education of a gentleman” 
—the badge marking a certain social position, and bringing a conse- 
quent respect. 

This parallel is still more clearly displayed in the case of the other 
sex. In the treatment of both mind and body, the decorative element 
has continued to predominate in a greater degree among women than 
among men. Originally, personal adornment occupied the attention 
of both sexes equally. In these latter days of civilisation, however, 
we see that in the dress of men the regard for appearance has in a 
considerable degree yielded to the regard for comfort; while in their 
education the useful has of late been trenching on the ornamental. In 
neither direction has this change gone so far with women. ‘The wear- 
ing of earrings, finger-rings, bracelets; the elaborate dressings of the 
hair; the still occasional use of paint; the immense labour bestowed 
in making habiliments sufficiently attractive; and the great discomfort 
that will be submitted to for the sake of conformity; show how 
greatly, in the attiring of women, the desire of approbation overrides 
the desire for warmth and convenience. And similarly in their edu- 
cation, the immense preponderance of “accomplishments” proves how 
here, too, use is subordinated to display. Dancing, deportment, the 
piano, singing, drawing—what a large space do these occupy! If 
you ask why Italian and German are learnt, you will find that, under 
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all the sham reasons given, the real reason is, that a knowledge of 
those tongues is thought ladylike. It is not that the books written in 
them may be utilised, which they scarcely ever are; but that Italian 
and German songs may be sung, and the extent of attainment may 
bring whispered admiration. The births, deaths, and marriages of 
kings, and other like historic trivialities, are committed to memory, 
not because of any direct benefits that can possibly result from know- 
ing them: but because society considers them parts of a good educa- 
tion—because the absence of such knowledge may bring the con- 
tempt of others. When we have named reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, arithmetic, and sewing, we have named about all the things 
a girl is taught with a view to their actual uses in life; and even some 
of these have more reference to the good opinion of others than to 
immediate personal welfare. 

Thoroughly to realise the truth that with the mind as with the body 
the ornamental precedes the useful, it is requisite to glance at its ra- 
tionale. This lies in the fact that, from the far past down even to 
the present, social needs have subordinated individual needs, and that 
the chief social need has been the control of individuals. It is not, 
as we commonly suppose, that there are no governments but those of 
monarchs, and parliaments, and constitued authorities. These ac- 
knowledged governments are supplemented by other unacknowledged 
ones, that grow up in all circles, in which every man or woman strives 
to be king or queen or lesser dignity. To get above some and be 
reverenced by them, and to propitiate those who are above us, is the 
universal struggle in which the chief energies of life are expended. 
By the accumulation of wealth, by style of living, by beauty of dress, 
by display of knowledge or intellect, each tries to subjugate others; 
and so aids in weaving that ramified network of restraints by which 
society is kept in order. It is not the savage chief only, who, in for- 
midable war-paint, with scalps at his belt, aims to strike awe into his 
inferiors; it is not only the belle who, by elaborate toilet, polished 
manners, and numerous accomplishments, strives to “make con- 
quests ;” but the scholar, the historian, the philosopher, use their ac- 
quirements to the same end. We are none of us content with quietly 
unfolding our own individualities to the full in all directions; but 
have a restless craving to impress our individualities upon others, and 
in some way subordinate them. And this it is which determines the 
character of our education. Not what knowledge is of most real 
worth, is the consideration; but what will bring most applause, 
honour, respect—what will most conduce to social position and in- 
fluence—what will be most imposing. As, throughout life, not what 
we are, but what we shall be thought, is the question; so in education, 
the question is, not the intrinsic value of knowledge, so much as its 
extrinsic effects on others. And this being our dominant idea, direct 
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utility is scarcely more regarded than by the barbarian when filing 
his teeth and staining his nails. 

If there requires further evidence of the rude, undeveloped char- 
of our education, we have it in the fact that the comparative worths 
of different kinds of knowledge have been as yet scarcely even dis- 
cussed—much less discussed in a methodic way with definite re- 
sults. Not only is it that no standard of relative value has yet been 
agreed upon; but the existence of any such standard has not been con- 
ceived in a clear manner. And not only is it that the existence of 
such a standard has not been clearly conceived; but the need for it 
seems to have been scarcely even felt. Men read books on this topic, 
and attend lectures on that; decide that their children shall be in- 
structed in these branches of knowledge, and shall not be in- 
structed in those; and all under the guidance of mere custom, or 
liking, or prejudice; without ever considering the enormous impor- 
tance of determining in what rational way what things are really 
most worth learning. It is true that in all circles we hear occasional 
remarks on the importance of this or the other order of information. 
But whether the degree of its importance justifies the expenditure of 
the time needed to acquire it; and whether there are not things of 
more importance to which such time might be better devoted; are 
queries which, if raised at all, are disposed of quite summarily, ac- 
cording to personal predilections. It is true also, that now and then, 
we hear revived the standing controversy respecting the comparative 
merits of classics and mathematics. This controversy, however, is 
carried on in an empirical manner, with no reference to an ascer- 
tained criterion; and the question at issue is insignificant when com- 
pared with the general quesiton of which it is part. To suppose that 
deciding whether a mathematical or a classical education is the best, 
is deciding what is the proper curriculum, is much the same thing as 
to suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in ascertaining whether or 
not bread is more nutritive than potatoes! 

The question which we contend is of such transcendent moment, 
is, not whether such or such knowledge is of worth, but what is its 
relative worth? When they have named certain advantages which a 
given course of study has secured them, persons are apt to assume 
that they have justified themselves: quite forgetting that the ade- 
quateness of the advantages is the point to be judged. There is, 
perhaps, not a subject to which men devote attention that has not 
some value. A year diligently spent in getting up heraldry, would 
very possibly give a little further insight into ancient manners and 
morals. Any one who should learn the distances between all the 
towns in England, might, in the course of his life, find one or two 
of the thousand facts he has acquired of some slight service when 
arranging a journey. Gathering together all the small gossip of a 
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county, profitless occupation as it would be, might yet occasionally 
help to establish some useful fact—say, a good example of hereditary 
transmission. But in these cases, every one would admit that there 
was no proportion between the required labour and the probable bene- 
fit. No one would tolerate the proposal to devote some years of a 
boy’s time to getting such information, at the cost of much more 
valuable information which he might else have got. And if here the 
test of relative value is appealed to and held conclusive, then should 
it be appealed to and held conclusive throughout. Had we time to 
master all subjects we need not be particular. To quote the old 
song :— 


Could a man be secure 

That his day would endure 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 
What things might he know! 

What deeds might he do! 

And all without hurry or care. 


“But we that have but span-long lives” must ever bear in mind our 
limited time for acquisition. And remembering how narrowly this 
time is limited, not only by the shortness of life, but also still more 
by the business of life, we ought to be especially solicitous to employ 
what time we have to the greatest advantage. Before devoting years 
to some subject which fashion or fancy suggests, it is surely wise to 
weigh with great care the worth of the results, as compared with the 
worth of various alternative results which the same years might bring 
if otherwise applied. 

In education, then, this is the question of questions, which it is 
high time we discussed in some methodic way. The first in impor- 
tance, though the last to be considered, is the problem—how to decide 
among the conflicting claims of various subjects on our attention. 
Before there can be a rational curriculum, we must settle which 
things it most concerns us to know; or, to use a word of Bacon’s now 
unfortunately obsolete—we must determine the relative values of 
knowledges. 

To this end, a measure of value is the first requisite. And happily, 
respecting the true measure of value, as expressed in general terms, 
there can be no dispute. Every one in contending for the worth of 
any particular order of information, does so by showing its bearing 
upon some part of life. In reply to the question—‘Of what use is 
it?” the mathematician, linguist, naturalist, or philosopher, explains 
the way in which his learning beneficially influences action—saves 
from evil or secures good—conduces to happiness. When the teacher 
of writing has pointed out how great an aid writing is to success in 
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business—that is, to the obtainment of sustenance—that is, to satisfae- 
tory living; he is held to have proved his case. And when the 
collector of dead facts (say a numismatist) fails to make clear any 
appreciable effects which these facts can produce on human welfare, 
he is obliged to admit that they are comparatively valueless. All then, 
either directly or by implication, appeal to this as the ultimate test. 

How to live ?—that is the essential question for us. Not how to live 
in the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The gen- 
eral problem which comprehends every special problem is—the right 
ruling of conduct in all directions under all circumstances. In what 
way to treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; in what way 
to manage our affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what 
way to behave as a citizen; in what way to utilise those sources of 
happiness which nature supplies—how to use all our faculties to the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others—how to live completely? 
And this being the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by 
consequence, the great thing which education has to teach. To pre- 
pare us for complete living is the function which education has to 
discharge; and the only rational mode of judging of an educational 
course is, to judge in what degree it discharges such function. 

This test, never used in its entirety, but rarely even partially used, 
and used then in a vague, half conscious way, has to be applied con- 
sciously, methodically, and throughout all cases. It behooves us to 
set before ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living 
as the end to be achieved; so that in bringing up our children we 
may choose subjects and methods of instruction, with deliberate refer- 
ence to this end. Not only ought we to cease from the mere unthink- 
ing adoption of the current fashion in education, which has no better 
warrant than any other fashion; but we must also rise above that 
tude, empirical style of judging displayed by those more intelligent 
people who do bestow some care in overseeing the cultivation of 
their children’s minds. It must not suffice simply to think that such 
or such information will be useful in after life, or that this kind of 
knowledge is of more practical value than that; but we must seek out 
some process of estimating their respective values, so that as far as 
possible we may positively know which are most deserving of atten- 
tion. 

Doubtless the task is difficult—perhaps never to be more than ap- 
proximately achieved. But, considering the vastness of the interests 
at stake, its difficulty is no reason for pusillanimously passing it by; 
but rather for devoting every energy to its mastery. And if we 
only proceed systematically, we may very soon get at results of no 
small moment. 

Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order of their 
importance, the leading kinds of activity which constitute human life. 
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They may be naturally arranged into:—I. those activities which 
directly minister to self-preservation; 2. those activities which, by se- 
curing the necessaries of life, indirectly minister to self-preservation ; 
3. those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
of offspring; 4. those activities which are involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations; 5. those miscellaneous activi- 
ties which fill up the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification 
of the tastes and feelings. 

That these stand in something like their true order of subordination, 
it needs no long consideration to show. The actions and precautions 
by which, from moment to moment, we secure personal safety, must 
clearly take precedence of all others. Could there be a man, ignorant 
as an infant of surrounding objects and movements, or how to guide 
himself among them, he would pretty certainly lose his life the first 
time he went into the street; notwithstanding any amount of learning 
he might have on other matters. And as entire ignorance in all 
other directions would be less promptly fatal than entire ignorance 
in this direction, it must be admitted that knowledge immediately con- 
ducive to self-preservation is of primary importance. 

That next after direct self-preservation comes the indirect self- 
preservation which consists in acquiring the means of living, none 
will question. That a man’s industrial functions must be considered 
before his parental ones, is manifest from the fact that, speaking gen- 
erally, the discharge of the parental functions is made possible only 
by the previous discharge of the industrial ones. The power of self- 
maintenance necessarily preceding the power of maintaining offspring, 
it follows that knowledge needful for self-maintenance has stronger 
claims than knowledge needful for family welfare—is second in value 
to none save knowledge needful for immediate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before the State in order of time—as the bring- 
ing up of children is possible before the State exists, or when it has 
ceased to be, whereas the State is rendered possible only by*the bring- 
ing up of children; it follows that the duties of the parent demand 
closer attention than those of the citizen. Or, to use a further argu- 
ment—since the goodness of a society ultimately depends on the na- 
ture of its citizens; and since the nature of its citizens is more modi- 
fiable by early training than by anything else; we must conclude that 
the welfare of the family underlies the welfare of society. And 
hence knowledge directly conducing to the first, must take precedence 
of knowledge directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up the 
leisure left by graver occupation—the enjoyment of music, poetry, 
painting, etc.—manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not only 
is a considerable development of them impossible without a long- 
established social union; but their very subject-matter consists in great 
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part of social sentiments and sympathies. Not only does society 
supply the conditions to their growth; but also the ideas and senti- 
ments they express. And, consequently, that part of human conduct 
which constitutes good citizenship, is of more moment than that 
which goes out in accomplishments or exercises of the tastes; and in 
education, preparation for the one must rank before preparation for 
the other. 

Such then, we repeat, is something like the rational order of sub- 
ordination :—That education which prepares for direct self-preserva- 
tion; that which prepares for indirect self-preservation; that which 
prepares for parenthood; that which prepares for citizenship; that 
which prepares for the miscelleanous refinements of life. We do not 
mean to say that these divisions are definitely separable. We do not 
deny that they are intricately entangled with each other, in such way 
that there can be no training for any that is not in some measure a 
training for all. Nor do we question that of each division there are 
portions more important than certain portions of the preceding 
divisions: that, for instance, a man of much skill in business but little 
other faculty, may fall further below the standard of complete living 
than one of but moderate ability in money-getting but great judgment 
as a parent; or that exhaustive information bearing on right social 
action, joined with entire want of general culture in literature and the 
fine arts, is less desirable than a more moderate share of the one 
joined with some of the other. But, after making due qualifications 
there still remain these broadly-marked divisions; and it still con- 
tinues substantially true that these divisions subordinate one another 
in the foregoing order, because the corresponding divisions of life 
make one another possible in that order. 

Of course the ideal of education is—complete preparation in all 
these divisions. But failing this ideal, as in our phase of civiliza- 
tion every one must do more or less, the aim should be to maintain a 
due proportion between the degrees of preparation in each. Not ex- 
haustive cultivation in any one, supremely important though it may 
be—not even an exclusive attention to the two, three, or four divisions 
of greatest importance; but an attention to all:—greatest where the 
value is greatest; less where the value is less; least where the value is 
least. For the average man (not to forget the cases in which pe- 
culiar aptitude for some one department of knowledge, rightly makes 
pursuit of that one the bread-winning occupation)—for the average 
man, we say, the desideratum is, a training that approaches nearest 
to perfection in the things which most subserve complete living, and 
falls more and more below perfection in the things that have more 
and more remote bearings on complete living. 

In regulating education by this standard, there are some general 
considerations that should be ever present to us. The worth of any 
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kind of culture, as aiding complete living, may be either necessary or 
more or less contingent. There is knowledge of intrinsic value; 
knowledge of quasi-intrinsic value; and knowledge of conventional 
value. Such facts as that sensations of numbness and tingling com- 
monly precede paralysis, that the resistance of water to a body 
moving through it varies as the square of the velocity, that chlorine 
is a disinfectant,—these, and the truths of Science in general, are of 
intrinsic value; they will bear on human conduct ten thousand years 
hence as they do now. The extra knowledge of our own language, 
which is given by an acquaintance with Latin and Greek, may be 
considered to have a value that is quasi-intrinsic: it must exist for us 
and for other races whose languages owe much to these sources; but 
will last only as long as our languages last. While that kind of in- 
formation which, in our schools, usurps the name History—the mere 
tissue of names and dates and dead unmeaning events—has a con- 
ventional value only: it has not the remotest bearing on any of our 
actions; and is of use only for the avoidance of those unpleasant 
criticisms which current opinion passes upon its absence. Of course, 
as those facts which concern all mankind throughout all time must 
be held of greater moment than those which concern only a portion 
of them during a limited era, and of far greater moment than those 
which concern only a portion of them during the continuance of a 
fashion; it follows that in a rational estimate, knowledge of intrinsic 
worth must, other things equal, take precedence of knowledge that is 
of quasi-intrisic or conventional worth. 

One further preliminary. Acquirement of every kind has two 
values—value as knowledge and value as discipline. Besides its use 
for guiding conduct, the acquisition of each order of facts has also its 
use as mental exercise; and its effects as a preparative for complete 
living have to be considered under both these heads. 

These, then, are the general ideas with which we must set out in 
discussing a curriculum:—Life as divided into several kinds of 
activity of successively decreasing importance; the worth of each 
order of facts as regulating these several kinds of activity, intrinsi- 
cally, quasi-intrinsically, and conventionally; and their regulative in- 
fluences estimated both as knowledge and discipline. 

Happily, that all-important part of education which goes to secure 
direct self-preservation, is in great part already provided for. Too 
momentous to be left to our blundering, Nature takes it into her own 
hands. While yet in its nurse’s arms, the infant, by hiding its face 
and crying at the sight of a stranger, shows the dawning instinct to 
attain safety by flying from that which is unknown and may be dan- 
gerous; and when it can walk, the terror it manifests if an unfamiliar 
dog comes near, or the screams with which it runs to its mother after 
any startling sight or sound, shows this instinct further developed. 
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Moreover, knowledge subserving direct self-preservation is that which 
it is chiefly busied in acquiring from hour to hour. How to balance 
its body ; how to control its movements so ‘as to ‘avoid collisions ; 
what objects are hard, and will hurt if struck; what objects are 
heavy, and injure if they fall on the limbs; which things will bear 
the weight of the body, and which not; the pains inflicted by fire, 
by missiles, by sharp instruments—these, and various other pieces 
of information needful for the avoidance of death or accident, it is 
ever learning. And when, a few years later, the energies go out in 
running, climbing, and jumping, in games of strength and games of 
skill, we see in all these actions by which the muscles are developed, 
the perceptions sharpened, and the judgment quickened, a preparation 
for the safe conduct of the body among surrounding objects and move- 
ments; and for meeting those greater dangers that occasionally occur 
in the lives of all. Being thus, as we say, so well cared for by 
Nature, this fundamental education needs comparatively little care 
from us. What we are chiefly called upon to see, is, that there shall 
be free scope for gaining this experience and receiving this disci- 
pline—that there shall be no such thwarting of Nature as that by 
which stupid schoolmistresses commonly prevent the girls in their 
charge from the spontaneous physical activities they would indulge 
in; and so render them comparatively incapable of taking care of 
themselves in circumstances of peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that is comprehended in the 
education that prepares for direct self-preservation. Besides guard- 
ing the body against mechanical damage or destruction, it has to be 
guarded against injury from other causes—against the disease and 
death that follow breaches of physiologic law. For complete living 
it is necessary, not only that sudden annihilations of life shall be 
warded off; but also that there shall be escaped the incapacities and 
the slow annihilation which unwise habits entail. As, without health 
and energy, the industrial, the parental, the social, and all other 
activities become more or less impossible; it is clear that this second- 
ary kind of direct self-preservation is only less important than the 
primary kind; and that knowledge tending to secure it should rank 
very high. 

It is true that here, too, guidance is in some measure ready supplied. 
By our various physical sensations and desires, Nature has insured 
a tolerable conformity to the chief requirements. Fortunately for us, 
want of food, great heat, extreme cold, produce promptings too per- 
emptory to be disregarded. And would men habitually obey these and 
all like promptings when less strong, comparatively few evils would 
arise. If fatigue of body or brain were in every case followed by 
desistance; if the oppression produced by a close atmosphere always 
led to ventilation; if there were no eating without hunger, or drinking 
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without thirst; then would the system be but seldom out of working 
order. But so profund an ignorance is there of the laws of life, that 
men do not even know that their sensations are their natural guides, 
and (when not rendered morbid by long-continued disobedience) their 
trustworthy guides. So that though, to speak teleologically, Nature 
has provided efficient safeguards to health, lack of knowledge makes 
them in a measure useless. 

If any one doubts the importance of an acquaintance with the 
principles of philosophy, as a means to complete living, let him look 
around and see how many men and women he can find in middle or 
later life who are thoroughly well. Only occasionally do we meet 
with an example of vigorous health continued to old age; hourly do we 
meet with examples of acute disorder, chronic ailment, general de- 
bility, premature decrepitude. Scarcely is there one to whom you 
put the question, who has not, in the course of his life, brought upon 
himself illnesses which a little information would have saved him 
from. Here is a case of heart-disease consequent on a rheumatic 
fever that followed reckless exposure. There is a case of eyes 
spoiled for life by over-study. Yesterday the account was of one 
whose long-enduring lameness was brought on by continuing, spite 
of the pain, to use a knee after it had been slightly injured. And 
to-day we are told of another who has had to lie by for years, be- 
cause he did not know that the palpitation he suffered under resulted 
from overtaxed brain. Now we hear of an irremediable injury which 
followed some silly feat of strength; and, again, of a constitution 
that has never recovered from the effects of excessive work needlessly 
undertaken. While on every side we see the perpetual minor ail- 
ments which accompany feebleness. Not to dwell on the pain, the 
weariness, the gloom, the waste of time and money thus entailed, 
only consider how greatly ill-health hinders the discharge of all 
duties—makes business often impossible, and always more difficult; 
produces an irritability fatal to the right management of children; 
puts the functions of citizenship out of the question; and makes 
amusement a bore. Is it not clear that the physical sins—partly our 
forefathers’ and partly our own—which produce this ill-health, de- 
duct more from complete living than anything else? and to a great 
extent make life a failure and a burden instead of a benefaction and 
a pleasure? 

Nor is this all. Life, besides being thus immensely deteriorated, is 
also cut short. It is not true, as we commonly suppose, that after 
a disorder or disease from which we have recovered, we are as be- 
fore. No disturbance of the normal course of the functions can 
pass away and leave things execatly as they were. A permanent 
damage is done—not immediately appreciable, it may be, but still there; 
and along with other such items which Nature in her strict account- 
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keeping never drops, it will tell against us to the inevitable shortening 
of our days. Through the accumulation of small injuries it is that 
constitutions are commonly undermined, and break down, long before 
their time. And if we call to mind how far the average duration of 
life falls below the possible duration, we see how immense is the loss. 
When, to the numerous partial deductions which bad health entails, 
we add this great final deduction, it results that ordinarily one-half 
of life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self-preservation by 
preventing this loss of health, is of primary importance. We do not 
contend that possession of such knowledge would by any means 
wholly remedy the evil. It is clear that in our present phase of civil- 
isation, men’s necessities often compel them to transgress. And it is 
further clear that, even in the absence of such compulsion, their in- 
clinations would frequently lead them, spite of their convictions, to 
sacrifice future good to present gratification. But we do contend that 
the right knowledge impressed in the right way would effect much; 
and we further contend that as the laws of health must be recognised 
before they can be fully conformed to, the imparting of such knowledge 
must precede a more rational living—come when that may. We infer 
that as vigorous health and its accompanying high spirits are larger 
elements of happiness than any other things what ever, the teaching 
how to maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment to no other 
whatever. And therefore we assert that such a course of physiology 
as is needful for the comprehension of its general truths, and their 
bearings on daily conduct, is an all-essential part of a rational 
education. 
strange that the assertion should need making! Stranger still that 
it should need defending! Yet are there not a few by whom such a 
proposition will be received with something approaching to derision. 
Men who would blush if caught saying Iphigénia instead of Iphigenia, 
or would resent as an insult any imputation of ignorance respecting 
the fabled labours of a fabled demi-god, show not the slightest shame 
in confessing that they do not know where the Eustachian tubes are, 
what are the actions of the spinal cord, what is the normal rate of 
pulsation, or how the lungs are inflated. While anxious that their 
sons should be well up in the superstitutions of two thousand years 
ago, they care not that they should be taught anything about the 
structure and functions of their own bodies—nay, even wish them 
not to be so taught. So overwhelming is the influence of established 
routine! So terribly in our education does the ornamental over-ride 
the useful! 


We need not insist on the value of that knowledge which aids 
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indirect self-preservation by facilitating the gaining of a livelihood. 
This is admitted by all; and, indeed, by the mass is perhaps too ex- 
clusively regarded as the end of education. But while every one is 
ready to endorse the abstract proposition that instruction fitting youths 
for the business of life is of high importance, or even to consider it 
of supreme importance; yet scarcely any inquire what instruction will 
so fit them. It is true that reading, writing and arithmetic are taught 
with an intelligent appreciation of their uses. But when we have 
said this we have said nearly all. While the great bulk of what else 
is acquired has no bearing on the industrial activities, an immensity 
of information that has a direct bearing on the industrial activities 
is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small classes, what are all men 
employed in? They are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of commodities. And on what does efficiency in the 
production, preparation, and distribution of commodities depend? It 
depends on the use of methods fitted to the respective natures of these 
commodities ; it depends on an adequate acquaintance with their physi- 
cal, chemical, or vital properties, as the case may be; that is, it de- 
pends on Science. This order of knowledge which is in great part 
ignored in our school-courses, is the order of knowledge underlying 
the right performance of those processes by which civilised life is 
made possible. Undeniable as is this truth, there seems to be no 
living consciousness of it: its very familiarity makes it unregarded. 
To give due weight to our argument, we must, therefore, realise this 
truth to the reader by a rapid review of the facts. 

Passing over the most abstract science, Logic, on the due guidance 
by which, however, the large producer or distributor depends, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, for success in his business-forceasts, we come 
first to Mathematics. Of this, the most general division, dealing with 
number, guides all industrial activities; be they those by which 
processes are adjusted, or estimates framed, or commodities bought 
and sold, or accounts kept. No one needs to have the value of this 
division of abstract science insisted upon. 

For the higher arts of construction, some acquaintance with the 
more special division of Mathematics is indispensable. The village 
carpenter, who lays out his work by empirical rules, equally with the 
builder of a Britannia Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws of 
space-relations. The surveyor who measures the land purchased; 
the architect in designing a mansion to be built on it; the builder 
when laying out the foundations; the masons in cutting the stones; 
and the various artizans who put up the fittings; are all guided by 
geometrical truths. Railway-making is regulated from beginning 
to end by geometry: alike in the preparation of plans and sections; 
in staking out the line; in the mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
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ments; in the designing and building of bridges, culverts, viaducts, 
tunnels, stations. Similarly with the harbours, docks, piers, and 
various engineering and architectural works that fringe the coasts and 
overspread the country, as well as the mines that run underneath it. 
And now-a-days, even the farmer, for the correct laying-out of his 
drains, has recourse to the level—that is, to geometrical principles. 

Turn next to the Abstract-Concrete sciences. On the application 
of the simplest of these, Mechanics, depends the success of modern 
manufacturers. The properties of the lever, the wheel-and-axle, etc., 
are recognised in every machine, and to machinery in these times we 
owe all production. Trace the history of the breakfast-roll. The 
soil out of which it came was drained with machine-made tiles; the 
surface was turned over by a machine; the wheat was reaped, 
thrashed, and winnowed by machines; by machinery it was ground 
and bolted; and had the flour been sent to Gosport, it might have been 
made into biscuits by a machine. Look round the room in which you 
sit. If modern, probably the bricks in its walls were machine-made; 
and by machinery the flooring was sawn and planed, the mantel- 
shelf sawn and polished, the paper-hangings made and printed. The 
veneer on the table, the turned legs of the chairs, the carpet, the 
curtains, are all products of machinery. Your clothing—plain, fig- 
ured, or printed—is it not wholly woven, nay, perhaps even sewed, 
by machinery? And the volume you are reading—are not its leaves 
fabricated by one machine and covered with these words by another? 
Add to which that for the means of distribution over both land and 
sea, we are similarly indebted. And then observe that according as 
knowledge of mechanics is well or ill applied to these ends, comes 
success or failure. The engineer who miscalculates the strength of 
materials, builds a bridge that breaks down. The manufacturer who 
uses a bad machine cannot compete with another whose machine 
wastes less in friction and inertia. The ship-biulder adhering to the 
old model is out-sailed by one who builds on the mechanically-justi- 
fied wave-line principle. And as the ability of a nation to hold its 
own against other nations, depends on the skilled activity of its units, 
we see that on mechanical knowledge may turn the national fate. 

On ascending from the divisions of Abstract-Concrete science deal-, 
ing with molar forces, to those divisions of it which deal with mole- 
cular forces, we come to another vast series of applications. To this 
group of sciences joined with the preceding groups we owe the steam- 
engine, which does the work of millions of labourers. That section 
of physics which formulates the laws of heat, has taught us how to 
economise fuel in various industries; how to increase the produce of 
smelting furnaces by substituting the hot for the cold blast; how to 
ventilate mines; how to prevent explosions by using the safety lamp; 
and, through the thermometer, how to regulate innumerable processes. 
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That section which has the phenomena of light for it subject, gives 
eyes to the old and the myopic; aid through the microscope in detect- 
ing diseases and adulterations; and, by improved lighthouses, pre- 
vents shipwrecks. Researches in electricity and magnetism have 
saved innumerable lives and incalculable property through the compass ; 
have subserved many arts by the electrotype; and now, in the tele- 
graph, have supplied us with an agency by which for the future, mer- 
cantile transaction will be regulated and political intercourse carried 
on. While in the details of in-door life, from the improved kitchen- 
range up to the stereoscope on the drawing-room table, the applica- 
tions of advanced physics underlie our comforts and gratifications. 

Still more numerous are the applications of Chemistry. The 
bleacher, the dyer, the calico-printer, are severally occupied in pro- 
cesses that are well or ill done according as they do or do not conform 
to chemical laws. Smelting of copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, iron, 
must be guided by chemistry. Sugar-refining, gas making, soap-boil- 
ing, gunpowder-manufacture, are operation all partly chemical; as 
are likewise those which produce glass and porcelain. Whether the 
distiller’s wort stops at the alcoholic fermentation or passes into the 
acetous, is a chemical question on which hangs his profit or loss; and 
the brewer, if his business is extensive, finds it pay to keep a chemist 
on his premises. Indeed, there is now scarcely any manufacture over 
some part of which chemistry does not preside. Nay, in these times 
even agriculture, to be profitably carried on, must have like guidance. 
The analysis of manures and soils; the disclosure of their respective 
adaptations; the use of gypsum or other substance for fixing-ammonia; 
the utilisation of corprolites; the production of artificial manures—all 
these are boons of chemistry which it behooves the farmer to acquaint 
himself with. Be it in the lucifer match, or in disinfected sewage, or 
in photographs—in bread without fermentation, or perfumes ex- 
tracted from refuse, we may perceive that chemistry affects all our 
industries; and that, therefore, knowledge of it concerns every one 
who is directly or indirectly connected with our industries. 

Of the Concrete sciences, we come first to Astronomy. Out of this 
has grown that art of navigation which has made possible the enor- 
mous foreign commerce that supports a large part of our population, 
while supplying us with many necessaries and most of our luxuries. 

Geology, again, is a science knowledge of which greatly aids in- 
dustrial success. Now that iron ores are so large a source of wealth; 
now that the duration of our coal-supply has become a question of 
great interest; now that we have a College of Mines and a Geologi- 
cal Survey; it is scarcely needful to enlarge on the truth that the 
study of the Earth’s crust is important to our material welfare. 

And then the science of life—Biology: does not this, too, bear 
fundamentally on these processes of indirect self-preservation ? 
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With what we ordinarily call manufacturers, it has, indeed, little 
connection ; but with the all-essentials manufactured—that of food—it 
is inseparably connected. As agriculture must.confortn its methods 
to the phenomena of vegetal and animal life, it follows that the science 
of these phenomena is the rational basis of agriculture. Various 
biological truths have indeed been empirically established and acted 
upon by farmers, while yet there has been no conception of them as 
science; such as that particular manures are suited to particular 
plants; that crops of certain kinds unfit the soil for other crops; that 
horses cannot do good work on poor food; that such and such dis- 
eases of cattle and sheep are caused by such and such conditions. 
These, and the every-day knowledge which the agriculturist gains 
by experience respecting the management of plant and animals, con- 
stitute his stock of biological facts; on the largeness of which greatly 
depends his success. And as these biological facts, scanty, indefi- 
nite, rudimentary, though they are, aid him so essentially; judge what 
must be the value to him of such facts when they become positive, 
preventing loss of heat prevents the need for extra food—a purely 
that rational biology is conferring on him. The truth that the pro- 
duction of animal heat implies waste of substance, and that, therefore, 
preventing loss of heat implies waste of substance, and that, therefore, 
theoretical conclusions—now guides the fattening of cattle: it is 
found that by keeping cattle warm, fodder is saved. Similarly with 
respect to variety of food. The experiments of physiologists have 
shown that not only is change of diet beneficial, but that digestion 
is facilitated by a mixture of ingredients in each meal. The dis- 
covery that a disorder known as “the staggers,” of which many thou- 
sands of sheep have died annually, is caused by an entozoon which 
presses on the brain, and that if the creature is extracted through the 
softened place in the skull which makes its position, the sheep usually 
recovers, is another debt which agriculture owes to biology. 

Yet one more science have we to note as bearing directly on in- 
dustrial success—the Science of Society. Men who daily look at the 
state of the money-market; glance over prices current; discuss the 
probable crops of corn, cotton, sugar, wool, silk; weigh the chances 
of war; and from these data decide on their mercantile operations ; 
are students of social science: empirical and blundering students it 
may be; but still, students who gain the prizes or are plucked of their 
profits, according as they do or do not reach the right conclusion. 
Not only the manufacturer and the merchant must guide their trans- 
actions by calculations of supply and demand, based on numerous 
facts, and tacitly recognising sundry general principles of social 
actions; but even the retailer must do the like: his prosperity very 
greatly depending upon the correctness of his judgments respecting 
the future wholesale prices and the future rates of consumption. 
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Manifestly, whoever takes part in the entangled commercial activi- | 
ties of a community, is vitally interested in understanding the laws 
according to which those activities vary. ; 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in the production, exchange, or # 
distribution of commodities, acquaintance with Science in some of — 
its departments, is of fundamental importance. Each man who is © 
immediately or remotely implicated in any form of industry (and few 
are not) has in some way to deal with the mathematical, physical, 
and chemical properties of things; perhaps, also has a direct interest 
in biology; and certainly has in sociology. Whether he does or does 
not succeed well in that indirect self-preservation which we call get- 
ting a good livelihood, depends in a great degree on his knowledge 
of one or more of these sciences: not, it may be, a rational knowledge, — 
but still a knowledge, though empirical. For what we call learning _ 
a business, really implies learning the science involved in it; though 
not perhaps under the name of science. And hence a grounding in 
science is of great importance, both because it prepares for all this, 
and because rational knowledge has an immense superiority over 
empirical knowledge. Moreover, not only is scientific culture re- 
quisite for each, that he may understand the how and the why of the 
things and process with which he is concerned as maker or dis- 
tributor; but it is often of much moment that he should understand 
the how and the why of various other things and processes. In this 
age of joint-stock undertakings, nearly every man above the labourer 
is interested as capitalist in some other occupation than his own; 
and, as thus interested, his profit or loss often depends on his knowl- 
edge of the sciences bearing on this other occupation. Here is a 
mine, in the sinking of which many shareholders ruined themselves, 
from not knowing that a certain fossil belonged to the old red sand- 
stone, below which no coal is found. Numerous attempts have been 
made to construct electro-magnetic engines, in the hope of superseding 
steam; but had those who supplied the money understood the general 
law of the correlation and equivalence of forces, they might have 
had better balances at their bankers. Daily are men induced to aid 
in carrying out inventions which a mere tyro in science could show to 
be futile. Scarcely a locality but has its history of fortunes thrown 
away over some impossible project. 

And if already the loss from want of science is so frequent and so 
great, still greater and more frequent will it be to those who here- 
after lack science. Just as fast as productive processes become more 
scientific, which competition will inevitably make them do; and just 
as fast as joint-stock undertakings spread, which they certainly will; 
so fast must scientific knowledge grow necessary to every one. 

That which our school-courses leave almost entirely out, we thus 
find to be that which most nearly concerns the business of life. Our 
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industries would cease, were it not for the information which men be- 
gin to acquire, as they best may, after their eductaion is said to be 
finished. And were it not for this information, from age to age 
accumulated and spread by unofficial means, these industries would 
never have existed. Had there been no teaching but such as goes on 
in our public schools, England would now be what it was in feudal 
times. That increasing acquaintance with the laws of phenomena, 
which has through successive ages enabled us to subjugate Nature to 
our needs, and in these days gives the common labourer comforts which 
a few centuries ago kings could not purchase, is scarcely in any 
degree owed to the appointed means of instructing our youth. The 
vital knowledge—that by which we have grown as a nation to what 
we are, and which now underlies our whole existence, is a knowledge 
that has got itself taught in nooks and corners; while the ordained 
agencies for teaching have been mumbling little else but dead 
formulas. 

We now come to the third great division of human activities—a 
division for which no preparation whatever is made. If by some 
strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote future 
save a pile of our school-books or some college examination papers, 
we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period would be on 
finding in them no sign that the learners were ever likely to be 
parents. “This must have been the curriculum for their celibates,” 
we may fancy him concluding. “I perceive here an elaborate prep- 
aration for many things; especially for reading the books of ex- 
tinct nations and of co-existing nations (from which indeed it seems 
clear that these people had very little worth reading in their own 
tongue; but I find no reference whatever to the bringing up of 
children. They could not have been so absurd as to omit all training 
for this gravest of responsibilities. Evidently then, this was the 
school-course of one of their monastic orders.” 

Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that though on the treatment 
of offspring depend their lives or deaths, and their moral welfare or 
ruin; yet not one word of instruction on the treatment of offspring 
is ever given to those who will by and by be parents? It is’ not 
monstrous that the fate of a new generation should be left to the 
chances of unreasoning custom, impulse fancy—joined with the sug- 
gestions of ignorant nurses and the prejudiced counsel of grand- 
piste If a merchant commenced business without any racials 
of arithematic and book-keeping, we should exclaim at his folly, ad 
look for disastrous consequences. Or if, before studying anatomy, a 
man set up as a surgical operator, we should wonder at his audacity 
and pity his patients. But that parents should begin the difficult 
task of rearing children, without ever having given a thought to the 
principles—physical, moral, or intellectual—which ought to guide 
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them, excites neither surprise at the actors nor pity for their victims. _ 

To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of thousand that 
survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that grow up with 
constitutions not so strong as they should be; and you will have some 
idea of the curse inflicted on their offspring by parents ignorant of the 
laws of life. Do but consider for a moment that the regimen to 
which children are subject, is hourly telling upon them to their life- 
long injury or benefit; and that there are twenty ways of going 
wrong to one way of going right; and you will get some idea of the 
enormous mischief that is almost everywhere inflicted by the thought- 
less, haphazard system in common use. Is it decided that a boy shall 
be clothed in some flimsy short dress, and be allowed to go playing 
about with limbs reddened by cold? The decision will tell on his 
whole future existence—either in illnesses; or in stunted growth; cr 
in deficient energy; or in a maturity less vigorous than it ought to 
have been, and in consequent hindrances to success and happiness. 
Are children doomed to a monotonus dietary, or a dietary that is de- 
ficient in nutritiveness? Their ultimate physical power, and their 
efficiency as men and women, will inevitably be more or less dimin- 
ished by it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being too ill- 
clothed to bear exposure) are they kept indoors in cold weather? 
They are certain to fall below that measure of health and strength to 
which the would else have attained. When sons and daughters grow 
up sickly and feeble, parents commonly regard the event as a mis- 
fortune—as a visitation of Providence. Thinking after the prevalent 
chaotic fashion, they assume that these evils come without causes; or 
that the causes are supernatural. Nothing of the kind. In some 
cases the causes are doubtless inherited; but in most cases foolish 
regulations are the causes. Very generally, parents themselves are 
responsible for all this pain, this debility, this depression, this misery. 
They have undertaken to control the lives of their offspring from hour 
to hour; with cruel carelessness they have neglected to learn anything 
about these vital processes which they are unceasingly affecting by 
their commands and prohibitions; in utter ignorance of the simplest 
physiologic laws, they have been year by year undermining the con- 
stitutions of their children; and have so inflicted disease and prema- 
ture death, not only on them but on their descendants. 

Equally great are the ignorance and the consequent injury, when 
we turn from physical training to moral training. Consider the young 
mother and her nursery-legislation. But a few years ago she was 
at school, where her memory was crammed with words, and names, 
and dates, and her reflective faculties scarcely in the slightest degree 
exercised—where not one idea was givén her respecting the methods 
of dealing with the opening mind of childhood; and where her disci- 
pline did not in the least fit her for thinking out methods of her own. 
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The intervening years have been passed in practising-music, in fancy- 
work, in novel-reading, and party-going: no thought having yet been 
given to the grave responsibilities of maternity and scarcely any of 
that solid intellectual culture obtained which would be some prepara- 
tion for such responsibilities. And now see her with an unfolding 
human character committed to her charge—see her profoundly ig- 
norant of the phenomena with which she has to deal, undertaking to 
do that which can be done but imperfectly even with the aid of the 
profoundest knowledge. She knows nothing about the nature of the 
emotions, their order of evolution, their functions, or where use ends 
and abuse begins. She is under the impression that some of the feel- 
ings are wholly bad, which is not true of any one of them; and that 
others are good however far they may be carried, which is also not 
true of any of them. And then, ignorant as she is of the structure 
she has to deal with, she is equally ignorant of the effects produced 
on it by this or that treatment. What can be more inevitable than 
the disastrous results we see hourly arising? Lacking knowledge 
of mental phenomena, with their cause and consequences, her inter- 
ference is frequently more mischievous than absolute passivity would 
have been. This and that kind of action, which are quite normal and 
beneficial, she perpetually thwarts; and so diminishes the child’s hap- 
piness and profit, injures its temper and her own, and produces es- 
trangement. Deeds which she thinks it desirable to encourage, she 
gets performed by threats and bribes, or by exciting a desire for ap- 
plause: considering little what the inward motive may be, so long 
as the outward conduct conforms; and thus cultivating hypocrisy, and 
fear, and selfishness, in place of good feeling. While insisting on 
truthfulness, she constantly sets an example of untruth by threatening 
penalties which she does not inflict. While inculcating self-control, 
she hourly visits on her little ones angry scoldings for acts undeserv- 
ing of them. She has not the remotest idea that in the nursery, as in 
the world, that alone is the truly salutary discipline which visits on 
all conduct, good and bad, the natural conseqences—the consequences, 
pleasurable or painful, which in the nature of things such conduct 
tends to bring. Being thus without theoretic guidance, and quite 
incapable of guiding herself by tracing the mental processes going on 
in her children, her rule is impulsive, inconsistent, mischievous; and 
would indeed be generally ruinous were it not that the overwhelming 
tendency of the growing mind to assume the moral type of the race 
usually subordinates all minor influences. 

And then the culture of the intellect—is not this, too, mismanaged in 
a similar manner? Grant that the phenomena of intelligence conform 
to laws; grant that the evolution of intelligence in a child also con- 
forms to laws; and it follows inevitably that education cannot be 
rightly guided without a knowledge of these laws. To suppose that 
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you can properly regulate this process of forming and accumulating © 
ideas, without understanding the nature of the process is absurd. How © 


widely, then, must teaching as it is differ from teaching as it should 
be; when hardly any parents, and but few tutors, know anything 
about psychology. As might be expected, the established system is 
grievously at fault, alike in matter and in manner. While the right 
class of facts is withheld, the wrong class is forcibly administered 
in the wrong way and in the wrong order. Under that common 
limited idea of education which confines it to knowledge gained from 
books, parents thrust primers into the hands of their little ones years 
too soon, to their great injury. Not recognising the truth that the 
function of books is supplementary—that they form an indirect 
means to acknowledge when direct means fail—a means of seeing 
through other men what you cannot see for yourself; teachers are 
eager to give second-hand facts in place of first-hand facts. Not 
perceiving the enormous value of that spontaneous education which 
goes on in early years—not perceiving that a child’s restless observa- 
tion, instead of being ignored or checked, should be diligently minis- 
tered to, and made as accurate and complete as possible; they insist on 
occupying its eyes and thoughts with things that are, for the time 
being, incomprehensible and repugnant. Possessed by a _ supersti- 
tion which worships the symbols of knowledge instead of the knowl- 
edge itself, they do not see that only when his acquaintance with the 
objects and processes of the household, the streets, and the fields, is 
becoming tolerably exhaustive—only then should a child be introduced 
to the new sources of information which books supply: and this, not 
only because immediate cognition is of far greater value than mediate 
cognition; but also, because the words contained in books can be 
rightly interpreted into ideas, only in proportion to the antecedent 
experience of things. Observe next, that this formal instruction, 
far too soon commenced, is carried on with but little reference to the 
laws of mental development. Intellectual progress is of necessity 
from the concrete to the abstract. But regardless of this, highly ab- 
stract studies, such as grammar, which should come quite late, are 
begun quite early. Political geography, dead and uninteresting to 
a child, and which should be an appendage of sociological studies, is 
commenced betimes; while physical geography, comprehensible and 
comparatively attractive to a child, is in great part passed over. Nearly 
every subject dealt with is arranged in abnormal order: definitions 
and rules and principles being put first, instead of being disclosed, 
as they are in the order of nature, through the study of cases. 
And then, pervading the whole, is the vicious system of rote learning 
—a system of sacrificing the spirit to the letter. See the results. 
What with perceptions unnaturally dulled by early thwarting, and a 
coerced attention to books—what with the mental confusion produced 
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by teaching subjects before they can be understood, and in each of 
them giving generalisations before the facts of which they are the 
generalisations—what with making the pupil-a mere passive re- 
cipient of other’s ideas, and not in the least leading to be an active 
inquirer or self-instructor—and what with taxing the faculties to 
excess; there are very few minds that become as efficient as they 
might be. Examinations being once passed, books are laid aside; 
the greater part of what has been acquired, being unorganised, soon 
drops out of recollection; what remains is mostly inert—the art of 
applying knowledge not having been cultivated; and there is but 
little power either of accurate observation of independent thinking. 
To all which add, that while much of the information gained is of 
relatively small value, an immense mass of information of transcend- 
ent value is entirely passed over. 

Thus we find the facts to be such as might have been inferred 
ad priori. The training of children—physical, moral, and intellectual 
—is dreadfully defective. And in great measure it is so because 
parents are devoid of that knowledge by which this training can 
alone be rightly guided. What is to be expected when one of the 
most intricate of problems is undertaken by those who have given 
scarcely a thought to the principles on which its solution depends? 
For shoe-making or house-building, for the management of a ship 
or a locomotive engine, a long apprenticeship is needful. Is it, then, 
that the unfolding of a human being in body and mind is so com- 
paratively simple a process that any one may superintend and reg- 
ulate it with no preparation whatever? If not—if the process is, 
with one exception, more complex than any in Nature, and the task 
of ministering to it one of surpassing difficulty; is it not madness 
to make no provision for such a task? Better sacrifice accomplish- 
ments than omit this all-essential instruction. When a father, acting 
on false dogmas adopted without examination, has alienated his sons, 
riven them into rebellion by his harsh treatment, ruined them, and 
made himself miserable; he might reflect that the study of Ethology 
would have been worth pursuing, even at the cost of knowing 
nothing about Aéschylus. When a mother is mourning over a first 
orn that has sunk under the sequele of scarlet-fever—when perhaps 
1 candid medical man has confirmed her suspicion that her child 
would have recovered had not its system been enfeebled by over- 
tudy—when she is prostrate under the pangs of combined grief 
ind remorse; it is but a small consolation that she can read Dante 
n the original. ie 

Thus we see that for regulating the third great division of hu- 
nan activities, a knowledge of the laws of life is the one thing need- 
‘ul. Some acquaintance with the first principles of physiology and 
he elementary truths of psychology, is indispensable for the right 
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bringing up of children. We doubt not that many will read this 
assertion with a smile. That parents in general should be expected 
to acquire a knowledge of subjects so abstruse will seem to them an 
absurdity. And if we proposed that an exhaustive knowledge of 
these subjects should be obtained by all fathers and mothers, the 
absurdity would indeed be glaring enough. But we do not. Gen- 
eral principles only, accompanied by such illuustrations as may be 
needed to make them understood, would suffice. And these might 
be readily taught—if not rationally, then dogmatically. Be this as it 
may, however, here are the indispensable facts:—that the develop- 
ment of children in mind and body follows certain laws; that unless 
these laws are in some degree conformed to by parents, death is 
inevitable; that unless they are in a great degree conformed to, 
there must result serious physical and mental defects; and that only 
when they are completely conformed to, can a perfect maturity be 
reached. Judge, then, whether all who may one day be parents, 
should not strive with some anxiety to learn what these laws are. 

From the parental functions let us pass now to functions of the 
citizen. We have here to inquire what knowledge fits a man for the 
discharge of these functions. It cannot be alleged that the need for 
knowledge fitting him for these functions is wholly overlooked; for 
our school-courses contain certain studies, which, nominally at least, 
bear upon political and social duties. Of these the only one that 
occupies a prominent place is History. 

But, as already hinted, the information commonly given under 
this head, is almost valueless for purposes of guidance. Scarcely 
any of the facts set down in our school-histories, and very few of 
those contained in the more elaborate works written for adults, 
illustrate the right principles of political action. The biographies 
of monarchs (and our children learn little else) throw scarcely any 
light upon the science of society. Familiarity with court intrigues, 
plots, usurpations, or the like, and with all the personalities ac- 
companying them, aids very little in eludicating the causes of na- 
tional progress. We read of some squabble for power, that it led 
to a pitched battle; that such and such were the names of the gen- 
erals and their leading subordinates; that they had each so many 
thousand infantry and cavalry, and so many cannon; that they ar- 
ranged their forces in this and that order; that they manceuvred, 
attacked, and fell back in certain ways; that at this part of the day 
such disasters were sustained, and at that such advantage gained; 
that in one particular movement some leading officer fell, while in 
another a certain regiment was decimated; that after all the chang- 
ing fortunes of the fight, the victory was gained by this or that 
army; and that so many were killed and wounded on each side, and 
so many captured by the conquerors. And now, out of the accumu- 
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lated details making up the narrative, say which it is that helps you 
in deciding on your conduct as a citizen. Supposing even that you 
had diligently read, not only The Fifteen Detisive Battles of the 
World, but accounts of all other battles that history mentions; how 
much more judicious would your vote be at the next election? “But 
these are facts—interesting facts,” you say. Without doubt they are 
facts (such, at least, as are not wholly or partially fictions) ; and to 
many they may be interesting facts. But this by no means implies 
that they are valuable. Factitious or morbid opinion often gives 
seeming value to things that have scarcely any. A tulipomaniac 
will not part with a choice bulb for its weight in gold. To another 
man an ugly piece of cracked old china seems his most desirable 
possession. And there are those who give high prices for the relics 
of celebrated murders. Will it be contended that these tastes are any 
measures of value in the things that gratify them? If not, then it 
must be admitted that the liking felt for certain classes of historical 
facts is no proof of their worth; and that we must test their worth, 
as we test the worth of other facts, by asking to what uses they are 
applicable. Were some one to tell you that your neighbor’s cat 
kittened yesterday, you would say the information was valueless. 
Fact though it might be, you would call it an utterly useless fact—a fact 
that could in no way influence your actions in life—a fact that would 
rot help you in learning how to live completely. Well, apply the 
same test to the great mass of historical facts, and you will get 
the same result. They are facts from which no conclusions can be 
drawn—unorganisable facts; and therefore facts of no service in 
establishing principles of conduct, which is the chief use of facts. 
Read them, if you like, for amusement; but do not flatter yourself 
they are instructive. 

That which constitutes History, properly so called, is in great 
part omitted from works on the subject. Only of late years have 
historians commenced giving us, in any considerable quantity, the 
truly valuable information. As in past ages the king was every- 
thing and the people nothing; so, in past histories the doings of the 
king fill the entire picture, to which the national life forms but an 
obscure background. While only now, when the welfare of nations 
rather than of rulers is becoming the dominant idea, are historians 
beginning to occupy themselves with the phenomena of social prog- 
ress. The thing it really concerns us to know is the natural his- 
tory of society. We want all facts which help us to understand 
how a nation has grown and organized itself. Among these, let us 
of course have an account of its government; with as little as may 
be of gossip about the men who officered it, and as much as possible 
about the structure, principles, methods, prejudices, corruptions, 
etc., which it exhibited: and let this account include not only the 
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nature and actions of the central government, but also those of — 


loyal governments, down to their minutest ramifications. Let us of 
course also have a parrellel description of the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment—its organization, its conduct, its power, its relations to the 
State; and accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious 
ideas—not only those nominally believed, but those really believed 
and acted upon. Let us at the same time be informed of the control 
exercised by class over class, as displayed in social observances— 
in titles, salutations, and forms of address. Let us know, too, what 
were all the other customs which regulated the popular life out of 
doors and in-doors: including those concerning the relations of the 
sexes, and the relations of parents to children. The superstitions, 
also, from the more important myths down to the charms in common 
use, should be indicated. Next should come a delineation of the 
industrial system: showing to what extent the division of labour 
was carried; how trades were regulated, whether by caste, guilds, 
or otherwise; what was the connection between employers and em< 
ployed; what were the agencies for distributing commodities; what 
were the means of communications; what was the circulating med- 
ium. Accompanying all which should be given an account of the 
industrial arts technically considered: stating the processes in use, 
and the quality of the products. Further, the intellectual condition 
of the nation in its various grades should be depicted; not only 
with respect to the kind and amount of education, but with respect 
to the progress made in science, and the prevailing manner of think- 
ing. The degree of zsthetic culture, as displayed in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, dress, music, poetry, and fiction should be de- 
scribed. Nor should there be omitted a sketch of the daily lives of the 
people—their food, their homes, and their amusements. And lastly, 
to connect the whole, should be exhibited the morals, theoretical 
and practical, of all classes: as indicated in their laws, habits, prov- 
erbs, deeds. These facts, given with as much brevity as consists 
with clearness and accuracy, should be so grouped and arranged that 
they may be comprehended in their ensemble, and contemplated 
as mutually-dependent parts of one great whole. The aim should 
be so to present them that men may readily trace the concensus sub- 
sisting among them; with the view of learning what social phenom- 
ena co-exist with what other. And then the corresponding delinea- 
tions of succeeding ages should be so managed as to show how each 
belief, institution, custom, and management was modified; and how 
the consensus of preceding structures and functions was developed 
into the consensus of suceeding ones. Such alone is the kind of 
information respecting past times which can be of service to the 
citizen for the regulation of his conduct. The only history that is of 
practical value is what may be called Descriptive Sociology. And 
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the highest office which the historian can discharge, is that of so 
narrating the lives of nations, as to furnish materials for a Com- 
Parative Sociology and for the subsequent determination of the 
ultimate laws to which social phenomena conform. 

But new mark, that even supposing an adequate stock of this 
truly valuable historical knowledge has been acquired, it is of com- 
paratively little use without the key. And the key is to be found 
only in Science. In the absence of the generalisations of biology 
and psychology, rational interpretation of social phenomena is im- 
possible. Only in proportion as men draw certain rude, empirical 
inferences respecting human nature, are they enabled to understand 
even the sumplest facts of social life: as, for instance, the relation 
between supply and demand. And if the most elementary truths 
of sociology cannot be reached until some knowledge is obtained of 
how men generally think, feel, and act under given circumstances; 
then it is manifest that there can be nothing like a wide compre- 
hension of sociology, unless through a competent acquaintance with 
man in all his faculties, bodily, and mental. Consider the matter in 
the abstract, and this conclusion is self-evident. Thus :—Society 
is made up of individuals; all that is done in society is done by the 
combined actions of individuals; and therefore, in individual actions 
only can be found the solutions of social phenomena. But the 
actions of individuals depend on the laws of their natures; and their 
actions cannot be understood until these laws are understood. These 
laws, however, when reduced to their simplest expressions, prove to 
be corollaries from the laws of body and mind in general. Hence 
it follows, that biology and psychology are indispensable as inter- 
preters of sociology. Or, to state the conclusions still more simply: 
—all social phenomena are phenomena of life—are the most complex 
manifestations of life—must conform to the laws of life—and can 
be understood only when the laws of life are understood. Thus, 
then, for the regulation of this fourth division of human activities, 
we are, as before, dependent on Science. Of the knowledge com- 
nonly imparted in educational courses, very little is of service for 
ruiding a man in his conduct as a citizen. Only a small part of 
he history he reads is of practical value; and of this small part he is 
10t prepared to make proper use. He lacks not only the materials 
‘or, but the very conception of, descriptive sociology; and he also 
acks those generalisations of the organic sciences, without which even 
lescriptive sociology can give him but small aid. 

And now we come to that remaining division of human life which 
ncludes the relaxations and amusements filling leisure hours. After 
onsidering what training best fits for self-preservation, for the ob- 
ainment of sustenance, for the discharge of parental duties, and for 
he regulation of social and political conduct; we have now to con- 
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sider what training best fit for the miscellaneous ends not included 


in these—for the enjoyment of Nature, of Literature, and of the 
Fine Arts, in all their forms. Postponing them as we do to things 
that bear more vitally upon human welfare; and bringing everything, 
as we have, to the test of actual value; it will perhaps be inferred 
that we are inclined to slight these less essential things. No greater 
mistake could be made, however. We yield to none in the value we 
attach to esthetic culture and its pleasures. Without painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, and the emotions produced by natural 
beauty of every kind, life would lose half its charm. So far from 
regarding the training and gratification of the tastes as unim- 
portant, we believe that in time to come they will occupy a much 
larger share of human life than now. When the forces of Nature 
have been fully conquered to man’s use—when the means of pro- 
duction have been brought to perfection—when labour has been 
economised to the highest degree—when education has been so sys- 
tematised that a preparation for the more essential activities may 
be made with comparative rapidity—and when, consequently, there 
is a great increase of spare time; then will the beautiful, both in Art 
and Nature, rightly fill a large space in the minds of all. 

But it is one thing to approve of zsthetic culture as largely con- 
ducive to human happiness; and another thing to admit that it is a 
fundamental requisite to human happiness. However important it 
may be, it must yield precedence to those kinds of culture which 
bear directly upon daily duties. As before hinted, literature and the 
fine arts are made possible by those activities which make individ- 
ual and social life possible; and manifestly, that which is made 
possible, must be postponed to that which makes it possible. A 
florist cultivates a plant for the sake of its flower; and regards the 
roots and leaves as of value, chiefly because they are instrumental 
in producing the flower. But while, as an ultimate product, the 
flower is the thing to which everything else is subordinate, the florist 
has learnt that the root and leaves are intrinsically of greater im- 
portance; because on them the evolution of the flower depends. He 
bestows every care in rearing a healthy plant; and knows it would 
be folly if, in his anxiety to obtain the flower, he were to neglect 
the plant. Similarly in the case before us. Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and poetry, may truly be called the efflorescence of 
civilised life. But even supposing they are of such transcendent 
worth as to subordinate the civilised life out of which they grow 
(which can hardly be asserted), it will still be admitted that the pro- 
duction of a healthy civilised life must be the first consideration; 
and that culture subserving this must occupy the highest place. 

And here we see most distinctly the vice of our educational sys- 
tem. It neglects the plant for the sake of the flower. In anxiety 
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for elegance, it forgets substance. While it gives no knowledge 
conducive to self-preservation—while of knowledge that facilitates 
gaining a livelihood it gives but the rudiments, and leaves the greater 
part to be picked up any how in after life—while for the discharge 
of parental functions it makes not the slightest provision—and while 
for the duties of citizenship it prepares by imparting a mass of facts, 
most of which are irrelevant, and the rest without a key; it is dili- 
gent in teaching whatever adds to refinement, polish, éclat. Fully 
as we may admit that extensive acquaintance with modern languages 
is a valuable accomplishment, which, through reading, conversation, 
and travel, aids in giving a certain finish; it by no means follows 
that this result is rightly purchased at the cost of the vitally im- 
portant knowledge sacrificed to it. Supposing it true that classical 
education conduces to elegance and correctness of style; it cannot 
be said that elegance and correctness of style are comparable in im- 
portance to a familiarity with the principles that should guide the 
rearing of children. Grant that the taste may be improved by read- 
ing the poetry written in extinct languages; yet it is not to be in- 
ferred that such improvement of taste is equivalent in value to an 
acquaintance with the laws of health. Accomplishments, the fine 
arts, belles-lettres, and all those things which, as we say, constitute 
the efflorescence of civilisation, should be wholly subordinate to that 
instruction and discipline in which civilization rests. As they 
occupy the leisure part of life, so should they occupy the leisure 
part of education. 

Recognising thus the true position of zsthetics, and holding that 
while the cultivation of them should form a part of education from 
its commencement, such cultivation should be subsidiary; we have 
now to inquire what knowledge is of most use to this end—what 
knowledge best fits for this remaining sphere of activity? To this 
question the answer is still the same as heretofore. Unexpected 
though the assertion may be, it is nevertheless true, that the highest 
Art of every kind is based on Science—that without Science there 
can be neither perfect production nor full appreciation. Science, 
in that limited acceptation current in society, may not have been 
possessed by various artists of high repute; but acute observers as 
such artists have been, they have always possessed a stock of those 
empirical generalisations which constitute science in its lowest phase; 
and they have habitually fallen far below perfection, partly because 
their generalisations were comparatively few and inaccurate. That 
science necessarily underlies the fine arts, became manifest, @ priort, 
when we remember that art-products are all more or less representa- 
ive of objective or subjective phenomena; that they can be good only 
in proportion as they conform to the laws of these phenomena; and 
that before they can thus conform, the artist must know what these 
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laws are. That this a priori conclusion tallies with experience, we 
shall soon see. 

Youths preparing for the practice of sculpture have to acquaint 
themselves with the bones and muscles of the human frame in their 
distribution, attachments, and movements. This is a portion of 
science; and it has been found needful to impart it for the pre- 
vention of those many errors which sculptors who do not pos- 
sess it commit. A knowledge of mechanical principles is also 
requisite; and such knowledge not being usually possessed, grave 
mechanical mistakes are frequently made. Take an instance. For 
the stability of a figure it is needful that the perpendicular from the 
centre of gravity—‘the line of direction,’ as it is called—should 
fall within-the base of support; and hence it happens, that when a 
man assumes the attitude known as “standing at ease,” in which 
one leg is straightened and the other relaxed, the line of direction 
fall within the foot of the straightened leg. But unfamiliar with the 
the theory of equilibrium, not uncommonly so represent this attitude, 
that the line of direction falls midway between the feet. Igno- 
rance of the law of momentum leads to analogus blunders: as wit- 
ness the admired Discobolus, which, as it is posed, must inevitably 
fall forward the moment the quoit is delivered . 

In painting, the necessity for scientific information, empirical if 
not rational, is still more conspicuous. What gives the grotesque- 
ness of Chinese pictures, unless their utter disrgard of the laws of 
appearances—their absurd linear perspective, and their want of 
aerial perspective? In what are the drawings of a child so faulty, 
if not in a similar absence of truth—an absence arising, in great 
part, from ignorance of the way in which the aspects of things vary 
with the conditions? Do but remember the books and lectures by 
which students are instructed; or consider the criticisms of Ruskin; 
or look at the doings of the Pre-Raffaelites; and you will see that 
progress in painting implies increasing knowledge of how effects in 
Nature are produced. The most diligent observation, if unaided by 
science, fails to preserve from error. Every painter will endorse 
the assertion that unless it is known what appearances must exist 
under given circumstances, they often will not be perceived; and to 
know what appearances must exist, is, in so far, to understand the 
science of appearances. From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, care- 
ful painter as he is, casts the shadow of a lattice-window in sharply- 
defined lines upon an opposite wall! which he would not have done, 
had he been familiar with the phenomena of penumbra. From want 
of science, Mr. Rosetti, catching sight of a peculiar iridescence dis- 
played by certain hairy surfaces under particular lights (an irides- 
cence caused by the diffraction of light in passing the hairs), com- 
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mits the error of showing this iridescence on surfaces and in posi- 
tions where it could not occur. 

To say that music, too, has need of scientific aid will cause still 
more surprise. Yet it may be shown that music is but an idealisa- 
tion of the natural language of emotion; and that consequently, 
music must be good or bad according as it conforms to the laws of 
this natural language. The various inflections of voice which ac- 
company feelings of different kinds and intensities, are the germs out 
of which music is developed. It is demonstrable that these inflec- 
tions and cadences are not accidental or arbitrary; but that they are 
determined by certain general principles of vital action; and that 
their expressiveness depends on this. Whence it follows that musical 
phrases and the melodies built of them, can be effective only when 
they are in harmony with these general principles. It is difficult 
here properly to illustrate this position. But perhaps it will suffice 
to instance the swarms of worthless ballads that infest drawing- 
rooms, aS compositions which science would forbid. They sin 
against science by setting to music ideas that are not emotional 
enough to prompt musical expression; and they also sin against 
science by using musical phrases that have no natural relations to 
the ideas expressed: even where these are emotional. They are 
bad because they are untrue. And to say they are untrue, is to 
say they are unscientific. 

Even in poetry the same thing holds. Like music, poetry has its 
root in those natural modes of expression which accompany deep 
feeling. Its rhythm, its strong and numerous metaphors, its hyper- 
boles, its violent inversions, are simply exaggerations of the traits of 
excited speech. To be good, therefore, poetry must pay attention 
to those laws of nervous action which excited speech obeys. In in- 
tensifying and combining the traits of excited speech, it must have 
due regard to proportion—must not use its appliances without re- 
striction; but, where the ideas are least emotional, must use the 
forms of poetical expression sparingly; must use them more freely 
as the emotion rises; and must carry them to their greatest extent, 
only where the emotion reaches a climax. The entire contravention 
»f these principles results in bombast or doggerel. The insufficient 
respect for them is seen in didactic poetry. And it is because they 
ure rarely fully obeyed, that so much poetry is inartistic. 

Not only is it that the artist, of whatever kind, cannot produce 
1 truthful work without he understands the laws of the phenomena 
1e represents; but it is that he must also understand how the minds 
»f spectators or listeners will be affected by the several peculiarities 
»f his work—a question in psychology. What impression any art- 
yroduct generates, manifestly depends upon the mental natures of 
hose to whom it is presented; and as all mental natures have cer- 
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tain characteristics in common, there must result certain corres- 
ponding general principles on which alone art-products can be suc- 
cessfully framed. These general principles cannot be fully under- 
stood and applied, unless the artist sees how they follow from the 
laws of mind. To ask whether the composition of a picture is good 
is really to ask how the perceptions and feelings of observers will 
be affected by it. To ask whether a drama is well constructed, is to 
ask whether its situations are so arranged as duly to consult the 
power of attention of an audience, and duly to avoid overtaxing 
any one class of feelings. Equally in arranging the leading divisions 
of a poem or fiction, and in combining the words of a single sen- 
tence, the goodness of the effect depends upon the skill with which 
the mental energies and susceptibilities of the reader are econo- 
mised. Every artist, in the course of his education and after-life, 
accumulates a stock of maxims by which his practise is regulated. 
Trace such maxims to their roots, and they inevitably lead you 
down to psychological principles. And only when the artist under- 
stands these psychological principles and their various corollaries 
can he work in harmony with them. 

We do not for a moment believe that science will make an artist. 
While we contend that the leading laws both of objective and sub- 
jective phenomena must be understood by him, we by no means 
contend that knowledge of such laws will serve in place of natural 
perception. Not the poet only, but the artist of every type, is born, 
not made. What we assert is, that innate faculty cannot dispense 
with the aid of organized knowledge. Intuition will do much, but 
it will not do all. Only when Genius is married to Science can the 
highest results be produced. 

As we have above asserted, Science is mecessary not only for the 
most successful production, but also for the full appreciation, of the 
fine arts. In what consists the greater ability of a man than of a 
child to perceive the beauties of a picture; unless it is in his more 
extended knowledge of those truths in nature or life which the pic- 
ture renders? How happens the cultivated gentleman to enjoy a 
fine poem so much more than a boor does; if it is not because his 
wider acquaintance with objects and actions enables him to see in 
the poem much that the boor cannot see? And if, as is here so ob- 
vious, there must be some familiarity with the things represented, 
before the representation can be appreciated, then, the representa- 
tion can be completely appreciated only when the things represented 
are completely understood. The fact is, that every additional truth 
which a word of art expresses, gives an additional pleasure to the 
percipient mind—a pleasure that is missed by those ignorant of this 
truth. The more realities an artist indicates in any given amount 
of work, the more faculties does he appeal to; the more numerous 
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ideas does he suggest, the more gratification does he afford. But to 
receive this gratification the spectator, listener, or reader, must know 
the realities which the artist has indicated;,and to know these 
realities is to have that much science. 

And now let us not overlook the further great fact, that not only 
does science underlie sculpture, painting, music, poetry, but that 
science is itself poetic. The current opinion that science and poetry 
are opposed, is a delusion. It is doubtless true that as states of 
consciousness, cognition and emotion tend to exclude each other. 
And it is doubtless also true that an extreme activity of the reflective 
powers tends to deaden the feelings; while an extreme activity of 
the feelings tends to deaden the reflective powers: in which sense, 
indeed, afl orders of activity are antagonistic to each other. But it 
is not true that the facts of science are unpoetical; or that the 
cultivation of science is necessarily unfriendly to the exercise of 
imagination and the love of the beautiful. On the contrary, science 
opens up realms of poetry where to the unscientific all is a blank. 
Those engaged in scientific researches constantly show us that they 
realise not less vividly, but more vividly, than others, the poetry 
of their subjects. Whoso will dip into Hugh Miller’s works of 
geology, or read Mr. Lewes’s Sea-side Studies, will perceive that 
science excites poetry rather than extinguishes it. And he who con- 
templates the life of Goethe, must see that the poet and the man 
of science can co-exist in equal activity. Is it not, indeed, an ab- 
surd and almost a sacrilegious belief, that the more a man studies 
Nature the less he reveres it? Think you that a drop of water, 
which to the vulgar eye is but a drop of water, loses anything in the 
eye of the physicist who knows that its elements are held together 
by a force which, if suddenly liberated, would produce a flash of 
lightning? Think you that what is carelessly looked by the unin- 
itiated as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest higher associations 
to one who had seen through a microscope the wondrously-varied and 
elegant forms of snow-crystals? Think you that the rounded rock 
marked with parallel scratches, calls up as much poetry in an ig- 
norant mind as in the mind of a geologist, who knows that over this 
rock a glacier slid a million years ago? The truth is that those who 
have never entered upon scientific pursuits are blind to most of the 
poetry by which they are surrounded. Whoever has not in youth 
collected plants and insects, knows not half the halo of interest 
which lanes and hedge-rows can assume. Whoever has not sought 
for fossils, has little idea of the poetical associations that surround 
the places where imbedded treasures were found. Whoever at the 
sea-side has not had a microscope and aquarium, has yet to learn 
what the highest pleasures of the sea-side are. Sad, indeed, is it 
to see men occupy themselves with trivialities, and are indifferent to 
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the grandest phenomena—cate not to understand the architecture- 
of the Heavens, but are deeply interested in some contemptible con- 
troversy about the intrigues of Mary Queen of Scots !—are learnedly 
critical over a Greek ode, and pass by without a glance that grand 
epic written by the finger of God upon the strata of the Earth! 

We find, then, that even for this remaining division of human 
activities, scientific culture is the proper preparation. We find that 
esthetics in general are necessarily based upon scientific principles; 
and can be pursued with complete success only through an acquain- 
tance with these principles. We find that for the criticism and due 
appreciation of works of art, a knowledge of the constitution of 
things, or in other words, a knowledge of science, is requisite. 
And we not only find that science is the handmaid to all forms 
of art and poetry, but that, rightly regarded, science is itself poetic. 

Thus far our question has been, the worth of knowledge of this or 
that kind for purposes of guidance. We have now to judge the 
relative value of different kinds of knowledge for purposes of disci- 
pline. This division of our subject we are obliged to treat with 
comparative brevity; and happily, no very lengthened treatment of 
it is needed. Having found what is best for the one end, we 
have by implication found what is best for the other. We may be 
quite sure that the acquirement of those classes of facts which are 
most useful for regulating conduct, involves a mental exercise best 
fitted for strengthening the faculties. It would be utterly contrary 
to the beautiful economy of Nature, if one kind of culture were 
needed for the gaining of information and another kind were needed 
as a mental gymnastic. Everywhere throughout creation we find facul- 
ties developed through the performance of those functions which it 
is their office to perform; not through the performance of artificial 
exercises devised to fit them for those functions. The Red Indian 
acquires the swiftness and agility which make him a successful 
hunter, by the actual pursuit of animals; and through the miscel- 
laneous activities of his life, he gains a better balance of physical 
powers than gymnastics ever give. That skill in tracking enemies 
and prey which he had reached after long practice, implies a sub- 
tlety of perception far exceeding anything produced by artificial 
training. And similarly in all cases. From the Bushman whose 
eye, habitually employed in identifying distant objects that are to 
be pursued or fled from, has acquired a telescopic range, to the ac- 
countant whose daily practice enables him to add up several columns 
of figures simultaneously; we find that the highest power of a 
faculty results from the discharge of those duties which the condi- 
tions of life require it to discharge. And we may be certain, a priori, 
that the same law holds throughout education. The education of 
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‘most value for guidance, must at the same time be the education 
of most value for discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language-learning 
which forms so prominent a feature in the ordinary curriculum, is, 
that the memory is thereby strengthened. This is assumed to be 
an advantage peculiar to the study of words. But the truth is, that 
the sciences afford far wider fields for the exercise of memory. It 
is no slight task to remember everything about our solar system; 
much more to remember all that is known concerning the structure 
of our galaxy. The number of compound substances, to which chem- 
istry daily adds, is so great that few, save professors, can enumer- 
ate them; and to recollect the atomic constitutions and affinities of 
all these compounds, is scarcely possible without making chemistry 
the occupation of life. In the enormous mass of phenomena pre- 
sented by the Earth’s crust, and in the still more enormous mass 
of phenomena presented by the fossils it contains, there is matter 
which it takes the geological student years of application to master. 
Each leading division of physics—sound, heat, light, electricity— 
includes facts numerous enough to alarm any one proposing to learn 
them all. And when we pass to the organic sciences, the effort of 
memory required becomes still greater. In human anatomy alone, 
the quantity of detail is so great, that the young surgeon has com- 
monly to get it up half-a-dozen times before he can permanently 
retain it. The number of species of plants which botanists distin- 
guish, amounts to some 320,000; while the varied forms of animal 
life with which the zoologist deals, are estimated at some 2,000,000. 
So vast is the accumulation of facts which men of science have be- 
fore them, that only by dividing and subdividing their labors can 
they deal with it. To a detailed knowledge of his own division, 
each adds but a general knowledge of the allied ones; joined per- 
haps to a rudimentary acquaintance with some others. Surely, then, 
science, cultivated even to a very moderate extent, affords adequate 
exercise for memory. To say the very least, it involves quite as 
good a discipline for this faculty as language does. 

But now mark that while, for the training of mere memory, sci- 
ence is as good as, if not better than, language; it has an immense 
superiority in the kind of memory it trains. In the acquirement 
of a language, the connections of ideas to be established in the mind 
correspond to facts that are in great measure accidental ; whereas, 
in the acquirement of science, the connections of ideas to be estab- 
lished in the mind correspond to facts that are mostly necessary. 
[It is true that the relations of words to their meanings are in one 
sense natural; that the genesis of these relations may be traced back 
4 certain distance, though rarely to the beginning ; and that the 
laws of this genesis form a branch of mental science—the science 
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of philology. But since it will not be contended that in the acqui- 
sition of languages, as ordinarily carried on, these natural relations 
between words and their meanings are habitually traced, and their 
laws explained; it must be admitted that they are commonly learned 
as fortuitous relations. On the other hand, the relations which sci- 
ence presents are casual relations; and, when properly taught, are 
understood as such. While language familiarizes with non-rational 
relations, science familiarises with rational relations. While the 
one exercises memory only, the other exercises both memory and 
understanding. 

Observe next, that a great superiority of science over language 
as a means of discipline, is, that it cultivates the judgment. As, 
in a lecture on mental education delivered at the Royal Institution, 
Professor Faraday well remarks, the most common intellectual fault 
is deficiency of judgment. “Society, speaking generally,” he says, 
“is not only ignorant as respects education of the judgment, but it 
is also ignorant of its ignorance.” And the cause to which he as- 
cribes this state, is want of scientific culture. The truth of his 
conclusion is obvious. Correct judgment with regard to surround- 
ing objects, events, and consequences, becomes possible only through 
knowledge of the way in which surrounding phenomena depend on 
each other. No extent of acquaintance with the meanings of words, 
will guarantee correct inferences respecting causes and effects. The 
habit of drawing conclusions from data, and then of verifying those 
conclusions by observation and experiment, can alone give the power 
of judging correctly. And that it necessitates this habit is one of 
the immense advantages of science. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline is science the best; 
but also for moral discipline. The learning of languages tends, if 
anything, further to increase the already undue respect, for authority. 
Such and such are the meanings of these words, says the teacher 
of the dictionary. So and so is the rule in this case, says the 
grammar. By the pupil these dicta are received as unquestionable. 
His constant attitude of mind is that of submission to dogmatic 
teaching. Anda necessary result is a tendency to accept without in- 
quiry whatever is established. Quite opposite is the mental tone 
generated by the cultivation of science. Science makes constant ap- 
peal to individual reason. Its truths are not accepted on authority 
alone; but all are at liberty to test them—nay, in many cases, the 
pupil is required to think out his own conclusions. Every step in a 
scientific investigation is submitted to his judgment. He is not 
asked to admit it without seeing seeing it to be true. And the trust 
in his own powers thus produced is further increased by the uni- 
formity with which Nature justifies his inferences when they are 
correctly drawn. From all which there flows that independence 
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which is a most valuable element in character. Nor is this the 
only moral benefit bequeathed by scientific culture. When carried 
on, as it should always be, as much as possible under the form of 
original research, it exercises perseverance and sincerity. As says 
Professor Tyndall of inductive inquiry, “It requires patient industry, 
and an humble and conscientious acceptance of what Nature re- 
veals. The first condition of success is an honest receptivity and a 
willingness to abandon all preconceived notions, however cherished, 
if they be found to contradict the truth. Believe me, self-renunciation 
which has something noble in it, and of which the world never hears, 
is often enacted in the private experience of the true votary of 
science.” 

Lastly we have to assert—and the assertion will, we doubt not, 
cause extreme surprise—that the discipline of science is superior 
to that of our ordinary education, because of the religious culture 
that it gives. Of course we do not here use the words scientific and 
religious in their ordinary limited acceptations; but in their widest 
and highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the superstitions that pass 
under the name of religion, science is antagonistic; but not to the 
essential religion which these superstitions merely hide. Doubtless, 
too, in much of the science that is current, there is a prevading spirit 
of irreligion; but not in that true science which had passed beyond 
the superficial into the profound, 


“True science and true religion,” says Professor Huxley at 
the close of a recent course of lectures, “‘are twin-sisters, and 
the separation of either from the other is sure to prove the 
death of both. Science prospers exactly in proportion as it is 
religious; and religion flourishes in exact proportion to the 
scientific depth and firmness of its basis. The great deeds of 
philosophers have been less the fruit of their intellect than of the 
direction of that intellect by an eminently religious tone of 
mind, Truth has yielded herself rather to their patience, their 
love, their single-heartedness, and their self-denial, than to their 


logical acumen.” 


So far from science being irreligious, as many think, it is the 
neglect of science that is irreligious—it is the refusal to study the 
surrounding creation that is irreligious. .Take a humble simile. 
Suppose a writer were daily saluted with praises couched in superla- 
tive language. Suppose the wisdom, the grandeur, the beauty of 
his works, were the constant topics of the eulogies addressed to him. 
Suppose those who unceasingly uttered these eulogies on his works 
were content with looking at the outsides of them; and had never 
opened them, much less tried to understand them. What value 
should we put upon their praises? What should we think of their 
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sincerity? Yet, comparing small things to great, such is the con-— 
duct of mankind in general, in reference to the Universe and its 
Cause. Nay, it is worse. Not only do they pass by without study, 
these things which they daily proclaim to be so wonderful; but 
very frequently they condemn as mere triflers those who give 
time to the observation of Nature—they actually scorn those who 
show any active interest in these marvels. We repeat, then, that 
not science, but the neglect of science, is irreligious. Devotion to 
science, is a tacit worship—a tacit recognition of worth in the things 
studied; and by implication in their Cause. It is not a mere lip- 
homage, but a homage expressed in actions—not a mere professed 
respect, but a respect proved by the sacrifice of time, thought, and 
labor. 

Nor is it thus only that true science is essentially religious. It 
is religious, too, inasmuch as it generates a profound respect for, 
and an implicit faith in, those uniformities of action which all things 
disclose. By accumulated experiences the man of science acquires 
a thorough belief in the unchanging relations of phenomena—in 
the invariable connection of cause and consequence—in the necessity 
of good or evil results. Instead of the rewards and punishments 
of traditional belief, which people vaguely hope they may gain, or 
escape, spite of their disobedience; he finds that there are rewards 
and punishments in the ordained constitution of things; and that the 
evil results of disobedience are inevitable. He sees that the laws 
to which we must submit are both inexorable and beneficent. He 
sees that in conforming to them, the process of things is ever to- 
wards a greater perfection and a higher happiness. Hence he is led 
constantly to insist on them, and is indignant when they are disre- 
garded. And thus does he, by asserting the eternal principles of 
things and the necessity of obeying them, prove himself intrinsically 
religious. 

Add lastly the further religious aspect of science, that it alone 
can give us true conceptions of ourselves and our relation to the 
mysteries of existence. At the same time that it shows us all which 
can be known, it shows us the limits beyond which we can know 
nothing. Not by dogmatic assertion, does it teach the impossibility 
of comprehending the Ultimate Cause of things; but it leads us 
clearly to recognize this impossibility by bringing us in every direc- 
tion to boundaries we cannot cross. It realises to us in a way which 
nothing else can, the littleness of human intelligence in the face 
of that which transcends human intelligence. While towards the 
traditions and authorities of men its attitude may be proud, before 
the impenetrable veil which hides the Absolute its attitude is humble 
—a true pride and a true humility. Only the sincere man of science 
(and by this title we do not mean the mere calculator of distances, ot 
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analyser of compounds, or labeller of species; but him who through 
lower truths seeks higher, and eventually the highest)—only the 
genuine man of science, we say, can truly know how utterly beyond, 
not only human knowledge but human conception, is the Universal 
Power of which Nature, and Life, and Thought are manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well as for guidance, 
science is of chiefest value. In all its effects, learning the meanings 
of things, is better than learning the meanings of words. Whether 
for intellectual, moral, or religious training, the study of surrounding 
phenomena is immensely superior to the study of grammars and 
lexicons. 


Thus to the question we set out with—What knowledge is of 
most worth?—the uniform reply is—Science. This is the verdict on 
all the counts. For direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of 
life and health, the ail-important knowledge is—Science. For that 
indirect self-preservation which we call gaining a livelihood, the 
knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For the due discharge of 
parental functions, the proper guidance is to be found only in— 
Science. For that interpretation of national life, past and present, 
without which the citizen cannot rightly regulate his conduct, the 
indispensable key is—Science. Alike for the most perfect production 
and highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful prepara- 
tion is still—Science. And for purposes of discipline—intellectual, 
moral, religious—the most efficient study is, once more—Science. 
The question which at first seemed so perplexed, has become, in the 
course of our inquiry, comparatively simple. We have not to esti- 
mate the degrees of importance of different orders of human activity, 
and different studies as severally fitting us for them; since we find 
that the study of Science, in its most comprehensive meaning, is the 
best preparation for all these orders of activity. We have not to 
decide between the claims of knowledge of great though conventional 
value, and knowledge of less though intrinsic value; seeing that 
the knowledge which proves to be of most value in all other respects, 
is intrinsically most. valuable: its worth is not dependent upon 
opinion, but is as fixed as is the relation of man to the surrounding 
world. Necessary and eternal as are its truths, all Science con- 
cerns all mankind for all time. Equally at present and in the 
remotest future, must it be of incalculable importance for the regu- 
lation of their conduct, that men should understand the science of 
life, physical, mental, and social; and that they should understand 
all other science as a key to the science of life. 

And yet this study, immensely transcending all other in im- 
portance, is that which, in an age of boasted education, receives 
the least attention. While what we call civilisation could never 
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have arisen had it not been for science, science forms scarcely an _ 
appreciable element in our so-called civilised training. Though to 
the progress of science we owe it, that millions find support where 
once there was food only for thousands; yet of these millions but 
a few thousands pay any respect to that which has made their 
existence possible. Though increasing knowledge of the properties 
and relations of things has not only enabled wandering tribes to 
grow into populous nations, but has given to the countless members 
of these populous nations, comforts and pleasures which their few 
naked ancestors never even conceived, or could have believed, yet 
is this kind of knowledge only now receiving a grudging recognition 
in our highest educational institutions. To the slowly growing ac- 
quaintance with the uniform co-existences and sequences of phe- 
nomena—to the establishment of invariable laws, we owe our eman- 
cipation from the grossest superstitions. But for science we should 
be still worshipping fetishes; or, with hecatombs of victims, pro- 
pitiating diabolical deities. And yet this science, which, in place 
of the most degrading conceptions of things, has given us some 
insight into the grandeurs of creation, is written against in our 
theologies and frowned upon from our pulpits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we may say that in the family 
of knowledges, Science is the household drudge, who, in obscurity, 
hides unrecognised perfections. To her has been committed all the 
works; by her skill, intelligence, and devotion, have all conveniences 
and gratifications been obtained; and while ceaselessly ministering 
to the rest, she has been kept in the background, that here haughty 
sisters might flaunt their fripperies in the eyes of the world. The 
parallel holds yet further. For we are fast coming to the dénowe- 
ment, when the positions will be changed; and while these haughty 
sisters sink into merited neglect, Science, proclaimed as highest alike 
in worth and beauty, will reign supreme. 


THREE DRAMATIC ESSAYS 


By John Dryden 


(John Dryden, English poet and dramatist was born at Aldwinkle All 
Saints, Northamptonshire, in 1631, the son of a rector. Educated at West- 
minster and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he took his degrce the year his 
father died. He went to London, where for a tune tt seems that he held 
@ secretarial position. In 1659 his first work of consequence, “Heroic 
Stanzas on the Death of Oliver Cromwell”, was published. But this work 
did not reveal his splendid powers and not until he began writing plays 
did he gain reputation. The strong, vigorous English of his poems, 
their satirical quality, gave Dryden a very high rank amongst English poets. 
His “Essay on Dramatic Poetry is most valuable for its critical quali- 
ties and as a masterly picce of prose. His genius gave him an easy suprem- 
acy of his period. Johnson called him “the Father of English criticism’, 
which seems a title that can hardly be argued. He dted tn 1700.) 
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DEFENCE OF THE EPILOGUE TO THE SECOND PART OF “THE CONQUEST OF 
GRANADA” 


They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conform’d their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humor show, 
When men were dull, and conversation low. 
Then, Comedy was faultless, but *twas coarse: 
Cobb’s tankard was a jest, and Ofter’s horse. 
And, as their Comedy, their love was mean; 
Except, by chance, in some one labor’d scene, 
Which must atone for an ill-written play: 
They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped; 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 
But, were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and ev’ry word, throughout a play, 
None of them, no, not Jonson in his height, 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 
Think it not envy, that these truths are told; 
Our poet’s not malicious, though he’s bold. 
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’Tis not to brand ’em that their faults are shown, 
But, by their errors, to excuse his own. 

If Love and Honor now are higher rais’d, 

Tis not the poet, but the age is prais’d. 

Wit’s now arriv’d to a more high degree; 

Our native language more refin’d and free. 

Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 

In conversation, than those poets writ. 

Then, one of these is, consequently, true; 

That what this poet writes comes short of you, 
And imitates you ill (which most he fears), 

Or else his writing is not worse than theirs. 

Yet, though you judge (as sure the critics will), 
That some before him writ with greater skill, 

In this one praise he has their fame surpast, 
To please an age more gallant than the last. 


THE promises of authors, that they will write again, are, in effect,a 
threatening of their readers with some new impertinence; and they 
who perform not what they promise, will have their pardon on easy 
terms. It is from this consideration that I could be glad to spare you 
the trouble, which I am now giving you, of a postcript, if I were 
not obliged, by many reasons, to write somewhat concerning our 
present plays, and those of our predecessors on the English stage. 
The truth is, I have so far engaged myself in a bold Epilogue to this 
play, wherein I have somewhat taxed the former writing, that it 
was necessary for me either not to print it, or to show that I could 
defend it. Yet I would so maintain my opinion of the present age, 
as not to be wanting in my veneration for the past: I would ascribe 
to dead authors their just praises in those things wherein they have 
excelled us; and in those wherein we contend with them for the pre- 
eminence, I would acknowledge our advantage to the age, and claim 
no victory from our wit. This being what I have proposed to my- 
self, I hope I shall not be thought arrogant when I inquire into their 
errors. For we live in an age so sceptical, that as it determines 
little, so it takes nothing from antiquity on trust; and I profess to 
have no other ambition in this Essay than that poetry may not go 
» backward, when all other arts and sciences are advancing. Whoever 

censures me for this inquiry, let him hear his character from 
Horace: 

Ingeniis non ille favet, plauditque sepultis, 
Nostra sed impugnat; nos nostraque lividus odit. 


He favours not dead wits, but hates the living, 


It was upbraided to that excellent poet, that he was an enemy to 
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the writings of his predecessor Lucilius, because he had said, Lucilium 
lutulentum fluere, that he ran muddy; and that he ought to have re- 
trenched from his satires many unnecessary verses. But Horace 
makes Lucilius himself to justify him from the imputation of envy, 
by telling you that he would have done the same, had he lived in 
an age which was more refined: 


Si foret hoc nostrum fato delapsus in aevum, 
Deteret sibi multa, recideret omne quod ultra 
Perfectum traheretur, etc. 


And, both in the whole course of that satire, and in his most admir- 
able Epistle to Augustus, he makes it his business to prove that an- 
tiquity alone is no plea for the excellency of a poem; but that, one 
age learning from another, the last (if we can suppose an equality 
of wit in the writers) has the advantage of knowing more and better 
than the former. And this, I think, is the state of the question in 
dispute. It is therefore my part to make it clear, that the language, 
wit, and conversation of our age are improved and refined above 
the last; and then it will not be difficult to infer that our plays have 
received some part of those advantages. 

In the first place, therefore, it will be necessary to state, in general, 
what this refinement is, of which we treat; and that, I think, will 
not be defined amiss: An improvement of our Wit, Language, and 
Convention; or, an alteration in them for the better. 

To begin with Language. That an alteration is lately made in 
ours, or since the writers of the last age (in which I comprehend 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson), is manifest. Any man who 
reads those excellent poets, and compares their language with what 
is now written, will see it almost in every line; but that this is an 
improvement of the language, or an alteration for the better, will 
not so easily be granted. For many are of a contrary opinion, that 
the English tongue was then in the height of its perfection; that 
from Jonson’s time to ours it has been in a continual declination, like 
that of the Romans from the age of Virgil to Statius, and so down- 
ward to Claudian; of which, not only Petronius, but Quintilian him- 
self so much complains, under the person of Secundus, in his famous 
dialogue de Causis corruptae Eloquentiae. 

But, to show that our language is improved, and that those people 
have not a just value for the age in which they live, let us consider 
in what the refinement of a language principally consists: that is, 
either in rejecting such old words, or phrases, which are ill sound- 
ing, or improper; or in admitting new, which are more proper, more 
sounding and more significant. 

The reader will easily take notice, that when I speak of rejecting 
improper words and phrases, I mention not such as are antiquated by 
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custom only, and, as I may say, without any fault of theirs. Vor 
in this case the refinement can be but accidental; that is, when the 
words and phrases which are rejected happen to be improper. 
Neither would I be understood, when I speak of impropriety of lan- 
guage, either wholly to accuse the last age, or to excuse the present, 
and least of all myself; for all writers have their imperfections and 
failings: but I may safely conclude in the general, that our improprie- 
ties are less frequent and less gross than theirs. One testimony of 
this is undeniable, that we are the first who have observed them; 
and, certainly, to observe errors is a great step in the correcting 
of them. But, malice and partiality set apart, let any man who un- 
derstands English, read diligently the works of Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, and I dare undertake that he will find in every page either 
some solecism of speech, or some notorious flaw in sense; and yet 
these men are reverenced, when we are not forgiven. That their wit 
is great, and many times their expressions noble, envy itself cannot 
deny: 
Neque ego illis detrahere ausim 
Haerentem capiti multa cum laude coronam. 


But the times were ignorant in which they lived. Poetry was then, 
if not in its infancy among us, at least not arrived to its vigour and 
maturity: witness the lameness of their plots; many of which, es- 
pecially those which they writ first (for even that age refined itself 
in some measure), were made up of some ridiculous incoherent 
story, which in one play many times took up the business of an 
age. I suppose I need not name Pericles, Prince of Tyre, nor the 
historical plays of Shakespeare: besides many of the rest, as the 
Winter's Tale, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Measure for Measure, which 
were either grounded on impossibilities, or at least so meanly written, 
that the comedy neither caused your mirth, nor the serious part your 
concernment. If I would expatiate on this subject, I could easily 
demonstrate, that our admired Fletcher, who writ after him, neither 
understood correct plotting, nor that which they call the decorum of 
the stage. I would not search in his worst plays for examples: he 
who will consider his Philaster, his Humorous Lieutenant, his Faith- 
ful Shepherdess, and many others which I could name, will find 
them much below the applause which is now given them. He will 
see Philaster wounding his mistress, and afterwards his boy, to save 
himself; not to mention the Clown, who enters immediately, and 
not only has the advantage of the combat against the hero, but di- 
verts you from your serious concernment with his ridiculous and 
absurd raillery. In his Humorous Lieutenant, you find his Demetrius 
and Leontius staying in the midst of a routed army, to hear the cold 
mirth of the Lieutenant: and Demetrius afterwards appearing with 
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a pistol in his hand, in the next age to Alexander the Great. And 
for his Shepherd, he falls twice into the former indecency of wound- 
ing women. But these absurdities, which those poets committed, 
may more properly be called the age’s fault than theirs: for, besides 
the want of education and learning (which was their particular un- 
happiness), they wanted the benefit of converse: but of that I shall 
speak hereafter, in a place more proper for it. Their audiences 
knew no better; and therefore were satisfied with what they brought. 
Those, who call theirs the Golden Age of Poetry, have only this 
reason for it, that they were then content with acorns before they 
knew the use of bread, or that dts dpvos was become a proverb. 
They had many who admired them, and few who blamed them; and 
certainly a severe critic is the greatest help to a good wit: he does 
the office of a friend, while he designs that of an enemy; and his 
malice keeps a poet within those bounds which the luxuriancy of his 
fancy would tempt him to overleap. 

But it is not their plots which I meant principally to tax: I was 
speaking of their sense and language; and I dare almost challenge 
any man to show me a page together which is correct in both. As 
for Ben Jonson, I am loath to name him, because he is a most 
judicious writer; yet he very often falls into these errors: and I once 
more beg the reader’s pardon for accusing him of them. Only let 
him consider, that I live in an age where my least faults are severely 
censured; and that I have no way left to extenuate my failings, but 
by showing as great in those whom we admire: 


Czdimus, inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis. 


I cast my eyes but by chance on Catiline; and in the three or four 
last pages found enough to conclude that Jonson writ not correctly :— 


Let the long-hid seeds 
Of treason, in thee, now shoot forth in deeds 
Ranker than horror. 


In reading some bombast speeches of Macbeth, which are not to be 
understood, he used to say that it was horror; and I am much 
afraid that this is so. 


Thy parricide late on thy only son, 

After his mother, to make empty way 

For thy last wicked nuptials, worse than they 

That blaze that act of thy incestuous life, 

Which gained thee at once a daughter and a wife. 


The sense is here extremely perplexed; and I doubt the word they 
is false grammar. 
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And be free 
Not heaven itself from thy impiety. 


‘A synchysis, or ill-placing of words, of which Tully so much com- 
plains in oratory. 


The waves and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted from. 


The preposition in the end of the sentence; a common fault with 
him, and which I have but lately observed in my own writings. 


What all the several ills, that visit earth, 
Plague, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 
The sword, nor surfeits, let thy fury do. 


Here are both the former faults: for, besides that the preposition 
unto is placed last in the verse, and at the half period, and is redun- 
dant, there is the former synchysis in the words the sword, nor 
surfeits, which in construction ought to have been placed before the 
other. 

Catiline says of Cethegus, that for his sake he would 


Go on upon the Gods, kiss lightning, wrest 
The engine from the Cyclops, and give fire 
At face of a full cloud, and stand his ire. 


To go on upon, is only to go on twice. To give fire at face of a full 
cloud, was not understood in his own time: and stand his ire, 
besides the antiquated word ire, there is the article his, which makes 
false construction: and giving fire at the face of a cloud, is a perfect 
image of shooting, however it came to be known in those days 
to Catiline. 
Others there are, 
Whom envy to the state draws and pulls on, 
For contumelies received; and such are stire ones. 


Ones, in the plural number: but that is frequent with him: for he 
says, not long after, 


Cesar and Crassus, if they be ill men, 
Are mighty ones— 
Such men, they do not succour more the cause, etc. 


They redundant. 


Though Heaven should speak with all his wrath at once, 
We should stand upright and unfear’d. 


His is ill syntax with Heaven; and by unfeared he mean unafraid: 
words of quite a contrary signification. 
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The ports are open. 

He perpetually uses ports for gates; tes is an affected error in 
him, to introduce Latin by the loss of the English idiom; as in the 
translation of Tully’s speeches he usually does. 

Well-placing of words, for the sweetness of pronunciation, was 
not known till Mr. Waller introduced it; and, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered if Ben Jonson has many such lines as these: 

_ But being bred up in his father’s needy fortunes; brought up in’s 
sister’s prostitution, etc. 

But meanness of expression one would think not to be his error in 
a tragedy, which ought to be more high and sounding than any 
other kind of poetry; and yet, amongst others in Cataline, I find 
these four lines together: 


So Asia, thou are cruelly even 

With us, for all the blows thee given; 
When we, whose virtues conquered thee, 
Thus by thy vices ruin’d be. 


Be there is false English for are; though the rhyme hides it. 

But I am willing to close the book, partly out of veneration to the 
author, partly out of weariness to pursue an argument which is so 
fruitful, in so small a compass. And what correctness, after this, 
can be expected from Shakspeare or from Fletcher, who wanted 
that learning and care which Jonson had? I will, therefore, spare 
my own trouble of inquiring into their faults; who, had they lived 
now, had doubtless written more correctly. I suppose it will be 
enough for me to affirm (as I think I safely may), that these, and 
the like errors, which I taxed in the most correct of the last age, 
are such into which we do not ordinarily fall. I think few of our 
present writers would have left behind them such a line as this: 


Contain your spirit in more stricter bounds. 


But that gross way of two comparatives was then ordinary: and, 
therefore, more pardonable in Jonson. 

As for the other part of refining, which consists in receiving new 
words and phrases, I shall not insist much on it. It is obvious that 
we have admitted many, some of which we wanted, and therefore 
our language is the richer for them, as it would be by importation 
of bullion: others are rather ornamental than necessary; yet by 
their admission, the language is become more courtly, and our 
thoughts are better dressed. These are to be found scattered in 
the writers of our age, and it is not my business to collect them. 
They, who have lately written with most care, have, I believe, taken 
the rule of Horace for their guide; that is, not to be too hasty in 
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receiving of words, but rather to stay till custom has made them 
familiar to us: 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


For I cannot approve of their way of refining, who corrupt our 
English idiom by mixing it too much with French: that is a sophis- 
tication of language, not an improvement of it; a turning English 
into French, rather than a refining of English by French. We meet 
daily with those fops who value themselves on their travelling, and 
pretend they cannot express their meaning in English, because they 
would put off to us some French phrase of the last edition; witheut 
considering that, for aught they know, we have a better of our own. 
But these are not the men who are to refine us; their talent is to 
prescribe fashions, not words: at best, they are only serviceable to 
a writer, so as Ennius was to Virgil. He may aurum ex stercore 
colligere: for ’tis hard if, amongst many insignificant phrases, there 
happen not something worth preserving; though they themselves, like 
Indians, know not the value of their own commodity. 

There is yet another way of improving language, which pocis 
especially have practised in all ages; that is, by applying received 
words to a new signification; and this, I believe, is meant by Horace, 
in that precept which is so variously construed by expositors: 


Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 


And, in this way, he himself had a particular happiness; using all 
the tropes, and particular metaphors, with that grace which is ob- 
servable in his Odes, where the beauty of expression is often greater 
than that of thought; as, in that one example, amongst an infinite 
number of others, Et vultus nimium lubricus aspici. 

And therefore, though he innovated little, he may justly be called 
a great refiner of the Roman tongue. This choice of words, and 
heightening of their natural signification, was observed in him by 
the writers of the following ages; for Petronius says of him, et 
Horatii curiosa felicitas. By this graffing, as I may call it, on 
old words, has our tongue been beautified by the three fore-men- 
tioned poets, Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Jonson, whose excellencies 
I can never enough admire; and in this they have been followed, 
especially by Sir John Suckling and Mr. Waller, who refined upon 
them. Neither have they, who succeeded them, been wanting in 
their endeavors to adorn our mother tongue: but it is not so law- 
ful for me to praise my living contemporaries, as to admire my 
dead predecessors. : 

I should now speak of the refinement of Wit; but I have been 
so large on the former subject, that I am forced to contract myself 
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in this. I will therefore only observe to you, that the wit of the 
last age was yet more incorrect than their language. Shakspeare, 
who many times has written better than any »poet, in any language, 
is yet so far from writing wit always, or expressing that wit ac- 
cording to the dignity of the subject, that he writes, in many places, 
below the dullest writer of ours, or any precedent age. Never did 
any author precipitate himself from such height of thought to so 
low expressions, as he often does. He is the very Janus of poets; 
he wears almost everywhere two faces; and you have score begun 
to admire the one, ere you despise the other. Neither is the luxuri- 
ance of Fletcher (which his friends have taxed in him) a less fault 
than the carelessness of Shakspeare. He does not well always; and, 
when he does, he is a true Englishman; he knows not when to give 
over. If he wakes in one scene, he commonly slumbers in another; 
and, if he pleases you in the first three acts, he is frequently so 
tired with his labor, that he goes heavily in the fourth, and sinks 
under his burden in the fifth. 

For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, he always writ 
properly, and as the character required; and I will not contest far- 
ther with my friends who call that wit: it being very certain, that 
even folly itself, well represented, is wit in a larger signification; 
and that there is fancy, as well as judgment, in it, though not so 
much or noble: because all poetry being imitation, that of folly is 
a lower exercise of fancy, though perhaps as difficult as the other; 
for ‘tis a kind of looking downward in the poet, and representing 
that part of mankind which is below him. 

In these low characters of vice and folly lay the excellency of 
that inimitable writer; who, when at any time he aimed at wit in 
the stricter sense, that is, sharpness of conceit, was forced either 
to borrow from the Ancients, as to my knowledge he did very much 
from Plautus; or, when he trusted himself alone, often fell into 
meanness of expression. Nay, he was not free from the lowest and 
most grovelling kind of wit, which we call clenches, of which Every 
Man in his Humour is infinitely full; and, which is worse, the wit- 
tiest persons in the drama speak them. His other comedies are 
not exempt from them. Will you give me leave to name some few? 
Asper, in which character he personates himself (and he neither 
was nor thought himself a fool), exclaiming against the ignorant 
judges of the age, speaks thus: 


How monstrous and detested is’t, to see 
A fellow, that has neither art nor brain, 
Sit like an Aristarchus, or stark-ass, 
Taking men’s lines, with a tobacco face, 
In snuff, ete. 
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And presently after: I mar’le whose wit ’twas to put a prologue in 
yond Sackbut’s mouth. They might well think he would be out of 
tune, and yet you’d play upon him too—Will you have another of 
the same stamp? O, I cannot abide these limbs of sattin, or rather 
Satan. 

But, it may be, you will object that this was Asper, Macilente, 
or Carlo Buffone: you shall, therefore, hear him speak in his own 
person, and that in the two last lines or sting of an epigram. ’Tis 
inscribed to Fine Grand, who, he says, was indebted to him for many 
things which he reckons there; and concludes thus: 


Forty things more, dear Grand, which you know true, 
For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. 


This was then the mode of wit, the vice of the age, and not Ben 
Jonson’s; for you see, a little before him, that admirable wit, Sir 
Philip Sidney, perpetually playing with his words. In his time, I 
believe, it ascended first into the pulpit, where (if you will give me 
leave to clench too) it yet finds the benefit of its clergy; for they 
are commonly the first corrupters of eloquence, and the last reformed 
from vicious oratory; as a famous Italian has observed before me, 
in his Treatise of the Corruption of the Italian Tongue; which he 
principally ascribes to priests and preaching friars. 

But, to conclude with what brevity I can, I will only add this, in 
defence of our present writers, that, if they reach not some excel- 
lencies of Ben Jonson (which no age, I am confident, ever shall), yet, 
at least, they are above that meanness of thought which I have 
taxed, and which is frequent in him. 

That the wit of this age is much more courtly, may easily be 
proved by viewing the characters of gentlemen which were written 
in the last. First, for Jonson:—Truewit, in the Silent Woman, was 
his masterpiece; and Truewit was a scholar-like kind of man, a 
gentleman with an alloy of pedantry, a man who seems mortified 
to the world by much reading. The best of his discourse is drawn, 
not from the knowledge of the town, but books; and, in short, he 
would be a fine gentleman in an university. Shakspeare showed the 
best of his skill in his Mercutio; and he said himself, that he was 
forced to kill him in the third act to prevent being killed by him. 
But, for my part, I cannot find he was so dangerous a person: I 
see nothing in him but what was so exceeding harmless, that he 
might have lived to the end of the play, and died in his bed, without 
offence to any man. 

Fletcher’s Don John is our only bugbear; and yet I may affirm, 
without suspicion of flattery, that he now speaks better, and that his 
character is maintained with much more vigor in the fourth and fifth 


acts, than it was by Fletcher in the three former. I have always 
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acknowledged the wit of our predecessors, with all the veneration 
which becomes me; but, I am sure, their wit was not that of gentle- 
men; there was ever somewhat that was ill-bred and clownish in it, 
and which confessed the conversation of the authors. 

‘And this leads me to the last and greatest advantage of our writ- 
ing, which proceéds from conversation. In the age wherein those 
poets lived, there was less of gallantry than in ours; neither did they 
keep the best company of theirs. Their fortune has been much like 
that of Epicurus, in the retirement of his gardens; to live almost 
unknown, and to be celebrated after their decease. I cannot find 
that any of them had been conversant in courts, except Ben Jonson; 
and his genius lay not so much that way as to make an improve- 
ment by it. Greatness was not then so easy of access, nor conversa- 
tion so free, as now it is. I cannot, therefore, conceive it any in- 
solence to affirm that, by the knowledge and pattern of their wit 
who writ before us, and by the advantage of our own conversation, 
the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what has been writ- 
ten by them. And this will be denied by none, but some few old 
fellows who value themselves on their acquaintance with the Black 
Friars; who, because they saw their plays, would pretend a right to 
judge ours. The memory of these grave gentlemen is their only 
plea for being wits. They can tell a story of Ben Jonson, and, per- 
haps, have had fancy enough to give a supper in the Apollo, that 
they might be called his sons; and, because they were drawn in to 
be laughed at in those times, they think themselves now sufficiently 
entitled to laugh at ours. Learning I never saw in any of them; 
and wit no more than they could remember. In short, they were 
unlucky to have been bred in an unpolished age, and more unlucky 
to live to a refined one. They have lasted beyond their own, and 
are cast behind ours; and not contented to have known little at the 
age of twenty, they boast of their ignorance at threescore. 

Now, if they ask me, whence it is that our conversation is so much 
refined? I must freely, and without flattery, ascribe it to the court; 
and, in it, particularly to the King, whose example gives a law to 
it. His own misfortunes, and the nation’s, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity, which is rarely allowed to sovereign princes, I mean of travel- 
ling, and being conversant in the most polished courts of Europe; 
and, thereby, of cultivating a spirit which was formed by nature to 
receive the impressions of a gallant and generous education. At his 
return, he found a nation lost as much in barbarism as in rebellion; 
and, as the excellency of his nature forgave the one, so the excel- 
lency of his manners reformed the other. The desire of imitating 
so great a pattern first awakened the dull and heavy spirits of the 
English from their natural reservedness; loosened them from their 
stiff forms of conversation, and made them easy and pliant to each 
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other in discourse. Thus, insensibly, our way of living became more 
free; and the fire of the English wit, which was before stifled under 
a constrained, melancholy way of breeding, began first to display its 
force, by mixing the solidity of our nation with the air and gaiety 
of our neighbors. This being granted to be true, it would be a 
wonder if the poets, whose work is imitation, should be the only 
persons in three kingdoms who should not receive advantage by it; 
or, if they should not more easily imitate the wit and conversation 
of the present age than of the past. 

Let us therefore admire the beauties and the heights of Shaks- 
peare, without falling after him into a carelessness, and, as I may 
call it, a lethargy of thought, for whole scenes together. Let us 
imitate, as we are able, the quickness and easiness of Fletcher, with- 
out proposing him as a pattern to us, either in the redundancy of his 
matter, or the incorrectness of his language. Let us admire his 
wit and sharpness of conceit; but let us at the same time acknowledge 
that it was seldom so fixed, and made proper to his character, as 
that the same things might not be spoken by any person in the play. 
Let us applaud his scenes of love; but let us confess that he under- 
stood not either greatness or perfect honor in the parts of any of 
his women. In fine, let us allow that he had so much fancy, as when 
he pleased he could write wit; but that he wanted so much judgment, 
as seldom to have written humor, or described a pleasant folly. Let 
us ascribe to Jonson the height and accuracy of judgment in the 
ordering of his plots, his choice of characters, and maintaining what 
he had chosen to the end. But let us not think him a perfect pattern 
of imitation, except it be in humor; for love, which is the founda- 
tion of all comedies in other languages, is scarcely mentioned in 
any of his plays; and for humor itself, the poets of this age will be 
more wary than to imitate the meanness of his persons. Gentlemen 
will now be entertained with the follies of each other; and, though 
they allow Cobb and Tib to speak properly, yet they are not much 
pleased with their tankard or with their rags. And surely their con- 
versation can be no jest to them on the theatre, when they would 
avoid it in the street. 

To conclude all, let us render to our predecessors what is their 
due, without confining ourselves to a servile imitation of all they 
writ; and, without assuming to ourselves the title of better poets, 
let us ascribe to the gallantry and civility of our age the advantage 
which we have above them, and to our knowledge of the customs 
and manner of it the happiness we have to please beyond them. 


HEROIC POETRY AND POETIC 
LICENCE 


THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY PREFIXED TO “THE STATE OF INNOCENCE AND 
FALL OF MAN,” AN OPERA (1677) 


To satisfy the curiosity of those who will give themselves the trouble 
of reading the ensuing poem, I think myself obliged to render them 
a reason why I publish an opera which was never acted. In the 
first place, I shall not be ashamed to own that my chiefest motive 
was the ambition which I acknowledged in the Epistle. I was de- 
sirous to lay at the feet of so beautiful and excellent a Princess a 
work which, I confess, was unworthy her, but which, I hope, she 
will have the goodness to forgive. I was also induced to it in my 
own defence; many hundred copies of it being dispersed abroad with- 
out my knowledge or consent: so that every one gathering new faults, 
it became at length a libel against me; and I saw, with some dis- 
dain, more nonsense than either I, or as bad a poet, could have 
crammed into it at a month’s warning; in which time ’twas wholly 
written, and not since revised. After this, I cannot, without injury 
to the deceased author of Paradise Lost, but acknowledge that this 
poem has received its entire foundation, part of the design, and many 
of the ornaments, from him. What I have borrowed will be so 
easily discerned from my mean productions, that I shall not need to 
point the reader to the places: and truly I should be sorry, for my 
own sake, that any one should take the pains to compare them to- 
gether; the original being undoubtedly one of the greatest, most 
noble, and most sublime poems which either this age or nation has 
produced. And though I could not refuse the partiality of my friend, 
who is pleased to commend me in his verses, I hope they will rather 
be esteemed the effect of his love to me, than of his deliberate and 
sober judgment. His genius is able to make beautiful what he 
pleases: yet, as he has been too favorable to me, I doubt not but 
he will hear of his kindness from many of our contemporaries; for 
me are fallen into an age of illiterate, censorious, and detracting 
people, who, thus qualified, set up for critics. 

In the first place, I must take leave to tell them, that they wholly 
mistake the nature of criticism who think its business is principally 
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to find fault. Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was 
meant a standard of judging well; the chiefest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable reader. 
If the design, the conduct, the thoughts, and the expressions of a 
poem, be generally such as proceed from a true genius of Poetry, the 
critic ought to pass his judgment in favor of the author. ’Tis mali- 
cious and unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of a pen, from which 
Virgil himself stands not exempted. Horace acknowledges that hon- 
est Homer nods sometimes: he is not equally awake in every line; 
but he leaves it also as a standing. measure for our judgments, 


Non, ubi plura nitent in carmine, patcis 
Offendi maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. . . . 


And Longinus, who was undoubtedly, after Aristotle, the greatest 
critic amongst the Greeks, in his  twenty-seventh chapter 
MIEPI ‘f¥OT2, has judiciously preferred the sublime genius that some- 
times errs, to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few 
faults, but seldom or never rises to any excellence. He compares the 
first to a man of large possessions, who has not leisure to consider 
of every slight expense, will not debase himself to the management 
of every trifle: particular sums are not laid out, or spared, to the 
greatest advantage in his economy; but are sometimes suffered to 
run to waste, while he is only careful of the main. On the other 
side, he likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune, who 
manages his store with extreme frugality, or rather parsimony; but 
who, with fear of running into profuseness, never arrives to the 
magnificence of living. This kind of genius writes indeed correctly. 
A wary man he is in grammar, very nice as to solecism or barbarism, 
judges to a hair of little decencies, knows better than any man what 
is not to be written, and never hazards himself so far as to fall, but 
plods on deliberately, and, as a grave man ought, is sure to put his 
staff before him; in short, he sets his heart upon it, and with won- 
derful care makes his business sure; that is, in plain English, neither 
to be blamed nor praised.—I could, says my author, find out some 
blemishes in Homer; and am perhaps as naturally inclined to be 
disgusted at a fault as another man; but, after all, to speak impar- 
tially, his failings are such as are only marks of human frailty: they 
are little mistakes, or rather negligences, which have escaped his 
pen in the fervour of his writing; the sublimity of his spirit carries 
it with me against his carelessness; and though Apollonius his 
Argonauts, and Theocritus his Eidullia, are more free from errors, 
there is not any man of so false a judgment who would choose 
rather to have been Apollonius or Theocritus than Homer. 

"Tis worth our consideration a little, to examine how much these 
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_ hypercritics of English poetry differ from the opinion of the Greek 


and Latin judges of antiquity; from the Italians and French, who 
have succeeded them; and, indeed, from the “general taste and ap- 
probation of all ages. Heroic Poetry, which they condemn, has 
ever been esteemed, and ever will be, the greatest work of human 
nature: in that rank has Aristotle placed it; and Longinus is so full 
of the like expression, that he abundantly confirms the other’s testi- 
mony. Horace as plainly delivers his opinion, and particularly 
praises Homer in these verses— 


Trojani Belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Romanz, Praeneste relegi: 

Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 


And in another place, modestly excluding himself from the number 
of poets, because he only writ odes and satires, he tells you a poet 
is such an one, 


cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum. 


Quotations are superfluous in an established truth; otherwise I could 
reckon up, amongst the moderns, all the Italian commentators on 
Aristotle’s book of poetry; and, amongst the French, the greatest of 
this age, Boileau and Rapin; the latter of which is alone sufficient, 
were all other critics lost, to teach anew the rules of writing. Any 
man who will seriously consider the nature of an Epic Poem, how 
it agrees with that of Poetry in general, which is to instruct and 
to delight, what actions it describes, and what persons they are 
chiefly whom it informs, will find it a work which indeed is full of 
difficulty in the attempt, but admirable when it is well performed. 
I write not this with the least intention to undervalue the other 
parts of poetry: for Comedy is both excellently instructive, and ex- 
tremely pleasant; satire lashes vice into reformation, and humor rep- 
resents folly so as to render it ridiculous. Many of our present 
writers are eminent in both these kinds; and, particularly, the 
author of the Plain Dealer, whom I am proud to call my friend, 
has obliged all honest and virtuous men, by one of the most bold, 
most general, and most useful satires which has ever been presented 
on the English theatre. I do not dispute the preference of Tragedy: 
let every man enjoy his taste: but ’tis unjust that they, who have 
not the least notion of heroic writing, should therefore condemn 
the pleasure which others receive from it, because they cannot com- 
prehend it. Let them please their appetites in eating what they 
like; but let them not force their dish on all the table. They who 
would combat general authority with particular opinion, must first 
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establish themselves a reputation of understanding better than other 
men. Are all the flights of Heroic Poetry to be concluded bombast, 
unnatural, and mere madness, because they are not affected with their 
excellencies? It is just as reasonable as to conclude there is no 
day, because a blind man cannot distinguish of light and colors. 
Ought they not rather, in modesty, to doubt of their own judgments, 
when they think this or that expression in Homer, Virgil, Tasso, 
or Milton’s Paradise to be too far strained, than positively to conclude 
that ’tis all fustian, and mere nonsense? ’Tis true, there are limits 
to be set betwixt the boldness and rashness of a poet; but he must 
understand those limits who pretends to judge as well as he who 
undertakes to write: and he who has no liking to the whole, ought, in 
reason, to be excluded from censuring of the parts. He must be 
a lawyer before he mounts the tribunal; and the judicature of one 
court, too, does not qualify a man to preside in another. He may 
be an excellent pleader in the Chancery who is not fit to rule the 
Common Pleas. But I will presume for once to tell them, that the 
boldest stroke of poetry, when they are managed artfully, are those 
which most delight the reader. 

Virgil and Horace, the severest writers of the severest age, have 
made frequent use of the hardest metaphors, and of the strongest 
hyperboles; and in this case the best authority is the best argument; 
for generally to have pleased, and through all ages, must bear the 
force of universal tradition. And if you would appeal from thence 
to right reason, you will gain no more by it in effect, than, first, to 
set up your reason against those authors; and, secondly, against all 
those who have admired them. You must prove why that ought not 
to have pleased, which has pleased the most learned, and the most 
judicious; and, to be thought knowing, you must first put the fool 
upon all mankind. If you can enter more deeply than they have 
done into the causes and resorts of that which moves pleasure in 
a reader, the field is open, you may be heard: but those springs of 
human nature are not so easily discovered by every superficial judge: 
it requires Philosophy, as well as Poetry, to sound the depth of ail 
the passions; what they are in themselves, and how they are to be 
provoked: and in this science the best poets have excelled. Aristotle 
raised the fabric of his Poetry from observation of those things in 
which Euripides, Sophocles, and A®schylus pleased: he considered 
how they raised the passions, and thence has drawn rules for our 
imitation. From hence have sprung the tropes and figures, for which 
they wanted a name, who first practised them, and succeeded in 
them. Thus I grant you that the knowledge of nature was the 
original rule; and that all poets ought to study her, as well as Aris- 
totle and Horace, her interpreters. But then this also undeniably 
follows, that those things which delight all ages, must have been an 
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imitation of Nature; which is all I contend. Therefore is Rhetoric 
made an art; therefore the names of so many tropes and figures 
were invented; because it was observed they had such and such 
effect upon the audience. Therefore catachreses and hyperboles have 
found their place amongst them; not that they were to be avoided, 
but to be used judiciously, and placed in poetry, as heightenings 
and shadows are in painting, to make the figure bolder, and cause 
it to stand off to sight. 


Nec retia cervis 18 
Ulla dolum meditantur 


says Virgil in his Eclogues: and speaking of Leander, in his Georgics, 


Nocte natat ceca, serus freta, quem super ingens 
Porta tonat coeli, et scopulis illisa reclamant 
/Equora. 


In both of these, you see, he fears not to give voice and thought 
to things inanimate. 

Will you arraign your master, Horace, for his hardness of ex- 
pression, when he describes the death of Cleopatra, and says she 
did asperos tractare serpentes, ut atrum corpore combiberet venenum,. 
because the body, in that action, performs what is proper to the 
mouth ? 

As for hyperboles, I will neither quote Lucan, nor Statius, men 
of an unbounded imagination, but who often wanted the poise of 
judgment. The divine Virgil was not liable to that exception; and. 
yet he describes Polyphemus thus— 


Graditurque per aequor 
Jam medium; necdum fluctus latera ardua tinxit. 


In imitation of this place, our admirable Cowley thus paints Go- 
liath— 
The valley, now, this monster seem’d to fill; 
And we, methought, look’d up to him from our hill: 


where the two words, seemed and methought, have mollified the 
figure; and yet if they had not been there, the fright of the Israel- 
ites might have excused their belief of the giant’s stature. 
In the eighth of the neids, Virgil paints the swiftness of Camilla 

thus: 

Illa vel intacte segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina, nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas ; 

Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 

Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret zquore plantas. 
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You are not obliged, as in History, to a literal belief of what the 
poet says; but you are pleased with the image, without being coz- 
ened by the fiction. 

Yet even in History, Longinus quotes Herodotus on this occasion 
of hyperboles. The Lacedemonians, says he, at the straits of Ther- 
mopyle, defended themselves to the last extremity; and when their 
arms failed them, fought it out with their nails and teeth; till at 
length (the Persians shooting continually upon them) they lay 
buried under the arrows of their enemies. It is not reasonable (con- 
tinues the critic) to believe that men could defend themselves with 
their nails and teeth from an armed multitude; nor that they lay 
buried under a pile of darts and arrows; and yet there wants not 
probability for the figure: because the hyperbole seems not to have 
been made for the sake of the description, but rather to have been 
produced from the occasion. 

’Tis true, the boldness of the figures is to be hidden sometimes 
by the address of the poet; that they may work their effect upon the 
mind, without discovering the art which caused it. And therefore 
they are principally to be used in passion; when we speak more 
warmly and with more precipitation than at other times: for then, 
st vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi; the poet must put on 
the passion he endeavors to represent: a man in such an occasion 
is not cool enough, either to reason rightly, or to talk calmly. Ag- 
gravations are then in their proper places; interrogations, exclama- 
tions, hyperbata, or a disordered connection of discourse, are grace- 
ful there, because they are natural. The sum of all depends on 
what before I hinted, that this boldness of expression is not to be 
blamed, if it be managed by the coolness and discretion which is 
necessary to a poet. 

Yet before I leave this subject, I cannot but take notice how dis- 
ingenuous our adversaries appear: all that is dull, insipid, languish- 
ing, and without sinews, in a poem, they call an imitation of Na- 
ture: they only offend our most equitable judges who think beyond 
them; and lively images and elocution are never to be forgiven. 

What fustian, as they call it, have I heard these gentlemen find 
out in Mr. Cowley’s Odes! I acknowledge myself unworthy to 
defend so excellent an author, neither have I room to do it here; 
only in general I will say, that nothing can appear more beautiful 
to me than the strength of those images which they condemn. 

Imaging is, in itself, the very height and life of Poetry. It is, as 
Longinus describes it, a discourse, which, by a kind of enthusiasm, 
or extraordinary emotion of the soul, makes it seem to us that we 
behold those things which the poet paints, so as to be pleased with 
them, and to admire them. 

If poetry be imitation, that part of it must needs be best which 
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; describes most lively our actions and passions; our virtues and our 
vices; our follies and our humors: for neither is Comedy without its 
part of imaging; and they who do it best afe certainly the most 
excellent in their kind. This is too plainly proved to be denied. 
But how are poetical fictions, how are hippocentaurs and chimeras, 
or how are angels and immaterial substances to be imaged; which, 
some of them, are things quite out of nature; others, such whereof 
we can have no notion? This is the last refuge of our adversaries: 
and more than any of them have yet had the wit to object against 
us. The answer is easy to the first part of it: the fiction of some 
beings which are not in nature (second notions, as the logicians 
call them) has been founded on the conjunction of two natures, 
which have a real separate being. So hippocentaurs were imaged 
by joining the natures of a man and horse together; as Lucretius 
tells us, who has used this word of image oftener than any of the 
poets— 


“. 


_™ 


Nam certe ex vivo centauri non fit imago, 

Nulla fuit quoniam talis natura animai: 

Verum ubi equi atque hominis, casu, convenit imago, 
Herescit facile extemplo, etc. 


The same reason may also be~alleged for chimeras and the rest. 
And poets may be allowed the like liberty for describing things 
which really exist not, if they are founded on popular belief. Of 
this nature are fairies, pigmies, and the extraordinary effects of 
magic; for ’tis still an imitation, though of other men’s fancies: and 
thus are Shakspeare’s Tempest, his Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
Ben Jonson’s Masque of Witches to be defended. For immaterial 
substances, we are authorized by Scripture in their description: 
and herein the text accommodates itself to vulgar apprehension, in 
giving angels the likeness of beautiful young men. Thus, after the 
pagan divinity, has Homer drawn his gods with human faces: and 
thus we have notions of things above us, by describing them, like 
other beings more within our knowledge. 

I wish I could produce any one example of excellent imaging 
in all this poem. Perhaps I cannot; but that which comes nearest 
it is in these four lines, which have been sufficiently canvassed by 


my well-natured censors— 
Seraph and cherub, careless of their charge, 
And wanton, in full ease now live at large: 


Unguarded leave the passes of the sky, 
And all dissolved in hallelujahs lie. 


I have heard (says one of them) of anchovies dissolved in sauce; 
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but never of an angel in hallelujahs. A mighty witticism! (if you 
will pardon a new word), but there is some difference between a 
laughter and a critic. He might have burlesqued Virgil too, from 
whom I took the image: Invadunt urbem, somno vinoque sepultam. 
A city’s being buried, is just as proper on occasion, as an angel’s 
being dissolved in ease, and songs of triumph. Mr. Cowley lies as 
open, too, in many places— 


Where their vast courts the mother waters keep, etc. 


For if the mass of waters be the mothers, then their daughters, the 
little streams, are bound, in all good manners, to make courtesy to 
them, and ask them blessing. How easy ’tis to turn into ridicule 
the best descriptions, when once a man is in the humor of laughing, 
till he wheezes at his own dull jest! But an image, which is strongly 
and beautifully set before the eyes of the reader, will still be poetry 
when the merry fit is over, and last when the other is forgotten. 

I promised to say somewhat of Poetic Licence, but have in part 
anticipated my discourse already. Poetic Licence I take to be the 
liberty which poets have assumed to themselves, in all ages, of speak- 
ing things in verse, which are beyond the severity of prose. *Tis 
that particular character which distinguishes and sets the bounds 
betwixt oratio soluta and poetry. This, as to what regards the 
thought or imagination of a poet, consists in fiction: but then those 
thoughts must be expressed; and here arise two other branches of 
it; for if this licence be included in a single word, it admits of tropes; 
if in a sentence or proposition, of figures; both which are of a much 
larger extent, and more forcibly to be used in verse than prose. This 
is that birthright which is derived to us from our great forefathers, 
even from Homer down to Ben; and they who would deny it to 
us, in plain terms, the fox’s quarrel to the grapes—they cannot 
reach it. 

How far these liberties are to be extended, I will not presume 
to determine here, since Horace does not. But it is certain that 
they are to be varied, according to the language and age in which 
an author writes. That which would be allowed to a Grecian poet, 
Martial tells you, would not be suffered in a Roman. And ’tis evi- 
dent that the English does more nearly follow the strictness of the 
latter than the freedoms of the former. Connection of epithets, or 
the conjunction of two words in one, are frequent and elegant in the 
Greek, which yet Sir Philip Sidney, and the translator of Du Bartas. 
have unluckily attempted in the English; though this, I confess, 
is not so proper an instance of poetic licence as it is of variety of 
idiom in languages. 

Horace a little explains himself on this subject of Licentia Poetica, 
in these verses— 
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Pictoribus atque Poetis : Y 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua potestas: . . . 
Sed non, ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus hzdi. 


He would have a poem of a piece; not to begin with one thing and 
end with another; he restrains it so far that thoughts of an unlike 
nature ought not to be joined together. That were indeed to make 
a chaos. He taxed not Homer, nor the divine Virgil, for interesting 
their gods in the wars of Troy and Italy; neither, had he now lived, 
would he have taxed Milton, as our false critics have presumed 
to do, for his choice of a supernatural argument; but he would have 
blamed my author, who was a Christian, had he introduced into 
his poem heathen deities, as Tasso is condemned by Rapin on the 
like occasion; and as Camoens, the author of the Lusiads, ought to 
be censured by all his readers, when he brings in Bacchus and Christ 
into the same adventure of his fable. 

From that which has been said, it may be collected, that the defi- 
nition of Wit (which has been so often attempted, and ever un- 
successfully by many poets) is only this: that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words; or, in other terms, thoughts and words ele- 
gantly adapted to the subject. If our critics will join issue on this 
definition, that we may convenire in alique tertio; if they will take 
it as a granted principle, it will be easy to put an end to this dis- 
pute. No man will disagree from another’s judgment concerning 
the dignity of style in Heroic Poetry; but all reasonable men will 
conclude it necessary, that sublime subjects ought to be adorned with 
the sublimest, and consequently often with the most figurative ex- 
pressions. In the meantime I will not run into their fault of im- 
posing my opinions on other men, any more than I would my writ- 
ings on their taste: I have only laid down, and that superficially 
enough, my present thoughts; and shall be glad to be taught better 
by those who pretend to reform our Poetry. 


MUSICAL DRAMA 


THE PREFACE TO ALBION AND “ALBANIUS,’ AN OPERA 
(1685) 


Ir Wit has truly been defined, “a propriety of thoughts and words,” 
then that definition will extend to all sorts of Poetry: and, among 
the rest, to this present entertainment of an opera. Propriety of 
thought is that fancy which arises naturally from the subject, or 
which the poet adapts to it. Propriety of words is the clothing of 
those thoughts with such expressions as are naturally proper to 
them; and from both these, if they are judiciously performed, the de- 
light of poetry results. An opera is a poetical tale, or fiction, repre- 
sented by vocal and instrumental music, adorned with scenes, ma- 
chines, and dancing. The supposed persons of this musical drama 
are generally supernatural, as gods, and goddesses, and heroes, which 
at least are descended from them, and are in due time to be adopted 
into their number. The subject, therefore, being extended beyond the 
limits of human nature, admits of that sort of marvellous and sur- 
prising conduct which is rejected in other plays. Human impossi- 
bilities are to be received as they are in faith; because, where gods 
are introduced, a supreme power is to be understood, and second 
causes are out of doors. Yet propriety is to be observed even here. 
The gods are all to manage their peculiar provinces; and what was 
attributed by the heathens to one power ought not to be performed 
by any other. Phoebus must foretell, Mercury must charm with 
his caduceus, and Juno must reconcile the quarrels of the marriage- 
bed. To conclude, they must all act according to their distinct and 
peculiar characters. If the persons represented were to speak upon 
the stage, it would follow, of necessity, that the expressions should be 
lofty, figurative, and majestical, but the nature of an opera denies 
the frequent use of these poetical ornaments; for vocal music, 
though it often admits a loftiness of sound, yet always exacts an 
harmonious sweetness; or, to distinguish yet more justly, the recita- 
tive part of the opera requires a more masculine beauty of expres- 
sion and sound; the other, which, for want of a proper English 
word, I must call the songish part, must abound in the softness 
and variety of numbers; its principal intention being to please hear- 
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ing rather than to gratify the understanding. It appears, indeed, 
preposterous at first sight, that rhyme, on any consideration, should 
take place of reason; but, in order to resolve the problem, this 
fundamental proposition must be settled, that the first inventors of 
any art or science, provided they have brought it to perfection, are, 
in reason, to give laws to it; and, according to their model, all 
after-undertakers are to build. Thus, in Epic Poetry, no man ought 
to dispute the authority of Homer, who gave the first being to that 
masterpiece of art, and endued it with that form of perfection in 
all its parts that nothing was wanting to its excellency. Virgil there- 
fore, and those very few who have succeeded him, endeavored not 
to introduce, or innovate, anything in a design already perfected, but 
imitated the plan of the inventor; and are only so far true heroic 
poets as they have built on the foundations of Homer. Thus, Pindar, 
the author of those Odes which are so admirably restored by Mr. 
Cowley in our language, ought for ever to be the standard of them; 
and we are bound, according to the practice of Horace and Mr. 
Cowley, to copy him. Now, to apply this axiom to our present pur- 
pose, whosoever undertakes the writing of an opera (which is a 
modern invention, though built indeed on the foundation of ethnic 
worship), is obliged to imitate the design of the Italians, who have 
not yet invented, but brought to perfection, this sort of dramatic 
musical entertainment. I have not been able, by any search, to get 
any light, either of the time when it began, or of the first author. 
But I have probable reasons, which induce me to believe that some 
Italians, having curiously observed the gallantries of the Spanish 
Moors, at their zambras, or royal feasts, where music, songs, and 
dancing were in perfection, together with their machines, which 
are usual at their sortijas, or running at the ring, and other solemni- 
ties, may possibly have refined upon those Moresque divertisements, 
and produced this delightful entertainment, by leaving out the war- 
like part of the carousels, and forming a poetical design for the use 
of the machines, the songs, and dances. But however it began (for 
this is only conjectural), we know that, for some centuries, the 
knowledge of Music has flourished principally in Italy, the mother 
of learning and of arts; that Poetry and Painting have been there 
restored and so cultivated by Italian masters that all Europe has 
been enriched out of their treasury; and the other parts of it, in 
relation to those delightful arts, are still as much provincial to Italy 
as they were in the time of the Roman empire. Their first operas 
seem to have been intended for the celebration of the marriages of 
their princes, or for the magnificence of some general time of joy; ac- 
cordingly, the expenses of them were from the purse of the sover- 
eign, or of the republic, as they are still practised at Venice, Rome, 
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and at other places, at their carnivals. Savoy and Florence have 
often used them in their courts, at the weddings of their dukes; and 
at Turin particularly, was performed the Pastor Fido, written by 
the famous Guarini, which is a pastoral opera made to solemnize 
the marriage of a Duke of Savoy. The prologue of it has given 
the design to all the French; which is a compliment to the sovereign 
power by some god or goddess; so that it looks no less than a kind 
of embassy from heaven to earth. I said in the beginning of this 
preface that the persons represented in operas are generally gods, 
goddesses, and heroes descended from them, who are supposed to be 
their peculiar care; which hinders not but that meaner persons may 
sometimes gracefully be introduced, especially if they have relation 
to those first times, which poets call the Golden Age; wherein, by 
reason of their innocence, those happy mortals were supposed to 
have had a more familiar intercourse with superior beings; and 
therefore shepherds might reasonably be admitted, as of all callings 
the most innocent, the most happy, and who by reason of the spare 
time they had, in their almost idle employment, had most leisure to 
make verses, and to be in love; without somewhat of which passion 
no opera can possibly subsist. 

It is almost needless to speak anything of that noble language in 
which this musical drama was first invented and performed. All 
who are conversant in the Italian cannot but observe that it is the 
softest, the sweetest, the most harmonious, not only of any modern 
tongue, but even beyond any of the learned. It seems indeed to 
have been invented for the sake of Poetry and Music; the vowels are 
so abounding in all words, especially in terminations of them, that, 
excepting few monosyllables, the whole language ends in them. 
Then the pronunciation is so manly, and so sonorous, that their very 
speaking has more of music in it than Dutch poetry and song. It 
has withal derived so much copiousness and eloquence from the 
Greek and Latin, in the composition of words and the formation 
of them, that if, after all, we must call it barbarous, ‘tis the most 
beautiful and most learned of any barbarism in modern tongues; 
and we may at least as justly praise it, as Pyrrhus did the Roman 
discipline and martial order, that it was of barbarians (for so the 
Greeks called all other nations), but had nothing in it of barbarity. 
This language has in a manner been refined and purified from the 
Gothic ever since the time of Dante, which is above four hundred 
years ago; and the French, who now cast a longing eye to their 
country, are not less ambitious to possess their elegance in Poetry 
and Music; in both which they labor at impossibilities. ’Tis true, 
indeed, they have reformed their tongue, and brought both their 
prose and poetry to a standard; the sweetness, as well as the purity, 
is much improved, by throwing off the unnecessary consonants, which 
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made their spelling tedious, and their pronunciation harsh: but, after 
all, as nothing can be improved beyond its own species, or farther 
than its original nature will allow; as an ill voice, though ever so 
thoroughly instructed in the rules of music, can never be brought 
to sing harmoniously, nor many an honest critic ever arrive to be 
a good poet; so neither can the natural harshness of the French, 
or their perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony 
like the Italian. The English has yet more natural disadvantages 
than the French; our original Teutonic, consisting most in monosylla- 
bles, and those encumbered with consonants, cannot possibly be freed 
from those inconveniences. The rest of our words, which are de- 
rived from the Latin chiefly, and the French, with some small 
sprinklings of Greek, Italian, and Spanish, are some relief in Poetry, 
and help us to soften our uncouth numbers; which, together with our 
English genius, incomparably beyond the trifling of the French, in 
all the nobler parts of verse, will justly give us the pre-eminence. 
But, on the other hand, the effeminacy of our pronunciation (a defect 
common to us and to the Danes), and our scarcity of female 
rhymes, have left the advantage of musical composition for songs, 
though not for recitative, to our neighbors. 

Through these difficulties I have made a shift to struggle in my 
part of the performance of this opera; which, as mean as it is, 
deserves at least a pardon, because it has attempted a discovery 
beyond any former undertaker of our nation; only remember, that 
if there be no North-East Passage to be found, the fault is in Na- 
ture, and not in me; or, as Ben Jonson tells us in The Alchymist, 
when projection had failed, and the glasses were all broken, there 
was enough, however, in the bottoms of them to cure the itch; so 
I may thus far be positive, that if I have not succeeded as I desire, 
yet there is somewhat still remaining to satisfy the curiosity, or itch 
of sight and hearing. Yet I have no great reason to despair; for 
I may, without vanity, own some advantages which are not common 
to every writer; such as are the knowledge of the Italian and French 
language, and the being conversant with some of their best perform- 
ances, in this kind; which have furnished me with such variety of 
measures, as have given the composer, Monsieur Grabut, what occa- 
sions he could wish to show his extraordinary talent in diversifying 
the recitative, the lyrical part, and the chorus; in all which, not to 
attribute anything to my own opinion, the best judges, and those too 
of the best quality, who have honored his rehearsals with their pres- 
ence, have no less commended the happiness of his genius than his 
skill. And let me have the liberty to add one thing, that he has so 
exactly expressed my sense in all places where I intended to move: 
the passions that he seems to have entered into my thoughts and 
to have been the poet as well as the composer. This I say, not to 
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flatter him, but to do him right; because amongst some English musi~ 
cians, and their scholars, who are sure to judge after them, the im- 
putation of being a Frenchman is enough to make a party who 
maliciously endeavor to decry him. But the knowledge of Latin 
and Italian poets, both which he possesses, besides his skill in music, 
and his being acquainted with all the performances of the French 
operas, adding to these the good sense to which he is born, have 
raised him to a degree above any man who shall pretend to be his 
rival upon our stage. When any of our countrymen excel him, I 
shall be glad, for the sake of old England, to be shown my error; in 
the meantime, let virtue be commended, though in the person of a 
stranger. : ' 
If I thought it convenient I could here discover some rules which 
I have given to myself in the writing of an opera in general, and 
of this opera in particular; but I consider that the effect would only 
be to have my own performance measured by the laws I gave; and, 
consequently, to set up some little judges, who, not understanding 
thoroughly, would be sure to fall upon the faults and not to acknowl- 
edge any of the beauties; an hard measure, which I have often found 
from false critics. Here, therefore, if they will criticize, they shall 
do it out of their own fond; but let them first be assured that their 
ears are nice; for there is neither writing nor judgment on this 
subject without that good quality. °Tis no easy matter, in our lan- 
guage, to make words so smooth, and numbers so harmonious, that 
they shall almost set themselves. And yet there are rules for this 
in Nature, and as great a certainty of quantity in our syllables, as 
either in the Greek or Latin: but let poets and judges understand 
those first, and then let them begin to study English. When they 
have chawed a while upon these preliminaries, it may be they will 
scarce adventure to tax me with want of thought and elevation of 
fancy in this work; for they will soon be satisfied that those are not of 
the nature of this sort of writing. The necessity of double rhymes, 
and ordering of the words and numbers for the sweetness of the 
voice, are the main hinges on which an opera must move; and both 
of these are without the compass of any art to teach another to per- 
form, unless Nature, in the first place, has done her part by enduing 
the poet with that nicety of hearing that the discord of sounds in 
words shall as much offend him as a seventh in music would a good 
composer. I have therefore no need to make excuses for meanness 
of thought in many places: the Italians, with all the advantages of 
their language, are continually forced upon it, or, rather, affect it. 
The chief secret is the choice of words; and, by this choice, I do not 
here mean elegancy of expression, but propriety of sound, to be va- 
ried according to the nature of the subject. Perhaps a time may 
come when I may treat of this more largely, out of some observa- 
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tions which I have made from Homer and Virgil, who, amongst all 
the poets, only understood the art of numbers, and of that which 
was properly called rhythmus by the ancients. * Z 

The same reasons which depress thought in an opera have a stronger 
effect upon the words, especially in our language; for there is no 
maintaining the purity of English in short measures, where the rhyme 
returns so quick, and is so often female, or double rhyme, which is 
not natural to our tongue, because it consists too much of mono- 
syllables, and those, too, most commonly clogged with consonants; 
for which reason I am often forced to coin new words, revive some 
that are antiquated, and botch others; as if I had not served out my 
time in poetry, but was bound apprentice to some doggrel rhymer, 
who makes songs to tunes and sings them for a livelihood. It is 
true, I have not been often put to this drudgery; but where I have, 
the words will sufficiently show that I was then a slave to the com- 
position, which I will never be again: it is my part to invent, and 
the musician’s to humor that invention. I may be counselled, and 
will always follow my friend’s advice where I find it reasonable, but 
will never part with the power of the militia. 

I am now to acquaint my reader with somewhat more particular 
concerning this opera, after having begged his pardon for so long 
a preface to so short a work. It was originally intended only for 
a prologue to a play of the nature of The Tempest; which is a trag- 
edy mixed with opera, or a drama, written in blank verse, adorned 
with scenes, machines, songs, and dances, so that the fable of it is 
all spoken and acted by the best of the comedians; the other part 
of the entertainment to be performed by the same singers and dancers 
who were introduced in this present opera. It cannot properly be 
called a play, because the action of it is supposed to be conducted 
sometimes by supernatural means or magic; nor an opera, because 
the story of it is not sung. But more of this at its proper time. 
But some intervening accidents having hitherto deferred the perform- 
ance of the main design, I proposed to the actors to turn the in- 
tended prologue into an entertainment by itself, as you now see it, 
by adding two acts more to what I had already written. The subject 
of it is wholly allegorical; and the allegory itself so very obvious that 
it will no sooner be read than understood. It is divided, according 
to the plain and natural method of every action, into three parts. 
For even Aristotle himself is contented to say simply that in all 
actions there is a beginning, a middle, and an end; after which 
model all the Spanish plays are built. 

The descriptions of the scenes and other decorations of the stage 
I had from Mr. Betterton, who has spared neither for industry, 
nor cost, to make this entertainment perfect, nor for invention of 
the ornaments to beautify it. 
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To conclude, though the enemies of the composer are not few, and © 
that there is a party formed against him of his own profession, Ty 
hope, and am persuaded, that this prejudice will turn in the end 
to his advantage. For the greatest part of an audience is always 
uninterested, though seldom knowing; and if the music be well com- 
posed and well performed, they who find themselves pleased will be 
so wise as not to be imposed upon and fooled out of their satisfac- 
tion. The newness of the undertaking is all the hazard. When operas 
were first set up in France they were not followed over eagerly; 
but they gained daily upon their hearers, till they grew to that 
height of reputation which they now enjoy. The English, I confess 
are not altogether so musical as the French; and yet they have been 
pleased already with The Tempest, and some pieces that followed, 
which were neither much better written nor so well composed as 
this. If it finds encouragement, I dare promise myself to mend my 
hand by making a more pleasing fable. In the meantime, every 
loyal Englishman cannot but be satisfied with the moral of this, 
which so plainly represents the double restoration of his Sacred 
Majesty. 


POSTSCRIPT 


This Preface being wholly written before the death of my late 
Royal Master (quem semper acerbum, semper honoratum, sic dt 
voluistis habebo) I have now lately reviewed it, as supposing I should 
find many notions in it that would require correction on cooler 
thoughts. After four months lying by me, I looked on it as no Ionger 
mine, because I had wholly forgotten it; but I confess with some 
satisfaction, and perhaps a little vanity, that I found myself enter- 
tained by it; my own judgment was new to me, and pleased me when 
I looked on it as another man’s. I see no opinion that I would re- 
tract or alter, unless it be that possibly the Italians went not so far 
as Spain for the invention of their operas. They might have it in 
their own country; and that by gathering up the shipwrecks of the 
Athenian and Roman theatres, which we know were adorned with 
scenes, music, dances, and machines, especially the Grecian. But of 
this the learned Monsieur Vossius, who has made our nation his 
second country, is the best and perhaps the only judge now living. 
As for the opera itself, it was all composed, and was just ready to 
have been performed, when he, in honor of whom it was principally 
made, was taken from us. 

He had been pleased twice or thrice to command that it should 
be practised before him, especially the first and third acts of it; and 
publicly declared, more than once, that the composition and choruses 
were more just and more beautiful than any he had heard in Eng- 
land. How nice an ear he had in music is sufficiently known; his 
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praise therefore has established the reputation of it above censure, 
and made it in manner sacred. ’Tis therefore humbly and religiously 
dedicated to his memory. 

It might reasonably have been expected that his death must have 
changed the whole fabric of the opera, or at least a great part of it. 
But the design of it originally was so happy that it needed no altera- 
tion, properly so called; for the addition of twenty or thirty lines 
in the apotheosis of Albion has made it entirely of a piece. This 
was the only way which could have been invented to save it from 
botched ending; and it fell luckily into my imagination; as if there 
were a kind of fatality even in the most trivial things concerning 
the succession: a change was made, and not for the worse, without 
the least confusion or disturbance; and those very causes, which 
seemed to threaten us with troubles, conspired to produce our last- 
ing happiness. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA 


By CHARLES LAMB 


(Charles Lamb, English essayist, was born in London, 1775. He was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, where he formed a friendship with his fellow- 
scholar, Coleridge. At one time he held the clerkships in the South Sea 
House and the India House. He never married, instead he devoted his life 
to his mad sister, Mary. His sister, mentally unbalanced, in a fit of fury 
killed her mother. She was tried and a verdict of temporary insanity was 
given and she was sent to an asylum where after a time her brother took 
her. Later she assisted him with his well known work, “Tales from 
Shakespeare”. Charles Lamb wrote the tragedies and Mary Lamb the 
comedies. From 1820 to 1822 Charles Lamb contributed essays to the 
“London Magasine”, under the name “Elia”. These essays are probably 
the best of his works. He died in 1834, his sister surviving him by thir- 
teen years.) 


WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT-FEARS 


WE are too hasty when we set down our ancestors in the gross for 
fools for the monstrous inconsistencies (as they seem to us) involved 
in their own creed of witchcraft. In the relations of this visible 
world we find them to have been as rational, and shrewd to detect an 
historic anomaly, as ourselves. But when once the invisible world 
was supposed to be opened, and the lawless agency of bad spirits 
assumed, what measures of probability, of decency, of fitness, or 
proportion—of that which distinguishes the likely from the palpable 
absurd—could they have to guide them in the rejection of admission 
of any particular testimony?—that maidens pined away, wasting 
inwardly as their waxen images consumed before a fire—that corn 
was lodged, and cattle lamed—that whirlwinds uptore in diabolic 
revelry the oaks of the forest—or that spits and kettles only danced 
a fearful-innocent vagary about some rustic’s kitchen when no wind 
was stirring—were all equally probable where no law of agency was 
understood. That the prince of the powers of darkness, passing by 
the flower and pomp of the earth, should lay preposterous siege to 
the weak fantasy of indigent eld—has neither likelihood nor un- 
likelihood a priori to us, who have no measure to guess at his policy, 
or standard to estimate what rate those anile souls may fetch in the 
devil’s market. Nor, when the wicked are expressly symbolised by 
a goat, was it to be wondered at so much, that he should come some- 
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times in that body, and assert his metaphor—That the intercourse 
was opened at all between both worlds was perhaps the mistake— 
but that once assumed, I see no reason for disbelieving one attested 
story of this nature more than another on the score of absurdity. 
There is no law to judge of the lawless, or canon by which a dream 
may be criticised. 

I have sometimes thought that I could not have existed in the 
days of received witchcraft; that I could not have slept in a village 
where one of those reputed hags dwelt. Our ancestors were bolder 
or more obtuse. Amidst the universal belief that these wretches 
were in league with the author of all evil, holding hell tributary 
to their muttering, no simple Justice of the Peace seems to have 
scrupled issuing, or silly Headborough serving, a warrant upon them 
—as if they should subpena Satan!—Prospero in his boat, with 
his books and wand about him, suffers himself to be conveyed away 
at the mercy of his enemies to an unknown island. He might have 
raised a storm or two, we think, on the passage. His acquiescence 
is in exact analogy to the non-resistance of witches to the constituted 
powers.—What stops the Fiend in Spenser from tearing Guyon to 
pieces—or who had made it a condition of his prey, that Guyon must 
take assay of the glorious bait—we have no guess. We do not know 
the laws of that country. 

From my childhood I was extremely inquisitive about witches and 
witch-stories. My maid, and more legendary aunt, supplied me with 
good store. But I shall mention the accident which directed my 
curiosity originally into this channel. In my father’s book-closet, the 
History of the Bible, by Stackhouse, occupied a distinguished station. 
The pictures with which it abounds—one of the ark, in particular, 
and another of Solomon’s temple, delineated with all the fidelity of 
ocular admeasurement, as if the artist had been upon the spot— 
attracted my childish attention. There was a picture, too, of the 
Witch raising up Samuel, which I wish that I had never seen. We 
shall come to that hereafter. Stackhouse is in two huge tomes— 
and there was a pleasure in removing folios of that magnitude, 
which, with infinite straining, was as much as I could manage, from 
the situation which they occupied upon an upper shelf. I have not 
met with the work from that time to this, but I remember it con- 
sisted of Old Testament stories, orderly set down, with the objection 
appended to each story, and the solution of the objection regularly 
tacked to that. The objection was a summary of whatever difh- 
culties had been opposed to the credibility of the history, by the 
shrewdness of ancient or modern infidelity, drawn up with an almost 
complimentary excess of candor. The solution was brief, modest, 
and satisfactory. The bane and antidote were both before you. To 
doubts so put, and so quashed, there seemed to be an end forever. 
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The dragon lay dead, for the foot of the veriest babe to trample 
on. But—like as was rather feared than realized from that slain 
monster in Spenser—from the womb of those crushed errors young 
dragonets would creep, exceeding the prowess of so tender a Saint 
George as myself to vanquish. The habit of expecting objections to 
every passage, set me upon starting more objections, for the glory of 
finding a solution of my own for them. I became staggered and 
perplexed, a sceptic in long coats. The pretty Bible stories which 
I had read, or heard read in church, lost their purity and sincerity of 
impression, and were turned into so many historic or chronologic 
theses be defended against whatever impugners. I was not to dis- 
believe them, but—the next thing to that—I was to be quite sure that 
some one or other would or had disbelieved them. Next to making 
a child an infidel, is the letting him know that there are infidels at 
all. Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the child’s strength. O, 
how ugly sound scriptural doubts from the mouth of a babe and a 
suckling !—I should have lost myself in these mazes, and have pined 
away, I think, with such unfit sustenance as these husks afforded, but 
fcr a fortunate piece of ill fortune, which about this time befell me. 
Turning over the picture of the ark with too much haste, I unhappily 
made a breach in its ingenious fabric—driving my inconsiderate fin- 
gers right through the two larger quadrupeds—the elephant, and 
the camel—that stare (as well they might) out of the two last win- 
dows next the steerage in that unique piece of naval architecture. 
Stackhouse was henceforth locked up, and became an interdicted treas- 
ure. With the book, the objections and solutions gradually cleared out 
of my head, and have seldom returned since in any force to trouble 
me.—But there was one impression which I had imbibed from Stack- 
house, which no lock or bar could shut out, and which was destined to 
try my childish nerves rather more seriously —That detestable pic- 
ture! 

I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors. The nighttime solitude, 
and the dark, were my hell. The sufferings I endured in this nature 
would justify the expression. I never laid my head on my pillow, I 
suppose, from the fourth to the seventh or eighth year of my life— 
so far as memory serves in things so long ago—without an assurance, 
which realized its own prophecy, of seeing some frightful specter. 
Be old Stackhouse then acquitted in part, if I say, that to his picture 
of the Witch raising up Samuel—(O that old man covered with a 
mantle!) I owe—not my midnight terrors, the hell of my infancy— 
but the shape and manner of their visitation. It was he who dressed 
up for me a hag that nightly sate upon my pillow—a sure bed-fellow, 
when my aunt or my maid was far from me. All day long, while the 
book was permitted me, I dreamed waking over his delineation, and 
at night (if I may use so bold an expression) awoke into sleep, and 
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found the vision true. I durst not, even in the daylight, once enter 
the chamber where I slept, without my face turned-to the window, 
aversely from the bed where my witch-ridden pillow was.—Parents 
do not know what they do when they leave tender babes alone to go 
to sleep in the dark. The feeling about for a friendly arm—the 
hoping for a familiar voice—when they wake screaming—and find 
none to soothe them—what a terrible shaking it is to their poor 
nerves! The keeping them up till midnight, through candle-light and 
the unwholesome hours, as they are called,—would, I am satisfied, 
in a medical point of view, prove the better caution—That detest- 
able picture, as I have said, gave the fashion to my dreams—if 
dreams they were—for the scene of them was invariably the room in 
which I lay. Had I never met with the picture, the fears would have 
come self-pictured in some shape or other— 


Headless bear, black man, or ape— 


but, as it was, my imaginations took that form—lIt is not book, or 
picture, or stories or foolish servants, which create these terrors in 
children. They can at most but give them a direction. Dear little T. 
H. who of all children has been brought up with the most scrupulous 
exclusion of every taint of superstition—who was never allowed to 
hear of goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told of bad men, or to 
read or hear any distressing story—finds all this world of fear, from 
which he has been so rigidly excluded ab extra, in his own “thick- 
coming fancies”; and from his little midnight pillow, this nurse-child 
of optimism will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats 
to which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are tranquillity. 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire—stories of Celeno and 
the Harpies—may reproduce themselves in the brain of superstition 
—but they were there before. They are transcripts, types—the 
archetypes are in us, and eternal. How else should the recital of 
that, which we know in a waking sense, come to affect us at all?— 
or 


—Names, whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not? 


Is it that we naturally conceive terror from such objects, considered 
in their capacity of being able to inflict upon us bodily injury?— 
O, least of all! These terrors are of older standing. They date 
beyond body—or, without the body, they would have been the same. 
All the cruel, tormenting, defined devils in Dante—tearing, mang- 
ling, choking, stifling, scorching demons—are they one half so fear- 
ful to the spirit of a man, as the simple idea of a spirit unembodied 


following him— 
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Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


That the kind of fear here treated of is purely spiritual—that it is 
strong in proportion as it is objectless upon earth—that it predomi- 
nates in the period of sinless infancy—are difficulties, the solution 
of which might afford some probable insight into our ante-mundane 
condition, and a peep at least into the shadow-land of pre-existence. 

My night-fancies have long ceased to be afflictive. I confess an 
occasional night-mare; but I do not, as in early youth, keep a stud 
of them. Fiendish faces, with the extinguished taper, will come 
and look at me; but I know them for mockeries, even while I cannot 
elude their presence, and I fight and grapple with them. For the 
credit of my imagination, I am almost ashamed to say how tame 
and prosaic my dreams are grown. They are never romantic, sel- 
dom even rural. They are of architecture and of buildings—cities 
abroad, which I have never seen, and hardly have hope to see. I 
have traversed, for the seeming length of a natural day, Rome, Am- 
sterdam, Paris, Lisbon—their churches, palaces, squares, market- 
places, shops, suburbs, ruins, with an inexpressible sense of delight— 
a map-like distinctness of trace—and a daylight vividness of vision, 
that was all but being awake.—I have formerly traveled among the 
Westmoreland fells—my highest Alps,—but they are objects too 
mighty for the grasp of my dreaming recognition; and I have again 
and again awoke with ineffectual struggles of the inner eye, to make 
out a shape, in any way whatever, of Helvellyn. Methought I was 
in that country, but the mountains were gone. The poverty of my 
dreams mortifies me. There is Coleridge, at his will can conjure up 
icy domes, and pleasure-houses for Kubla Khan, and Abyssinian 
maids, and songs of Abara, and caverns, 


Where Alph, the sacred river, runs, 


to solace his night solitudes—when I cannot muster a fiddle. Barry 
Cornwall has his tritons and his nereids gamboling before him in 
nocturnal visions, and proclaiming sons born to Neptune—when 
my stretch of imaginative activity can hardly, in the night season, 
raise up the ghost of a fish-wife. To set my failures in somewhat 
a mortifying light—it was after reading the noble Dream of this 
poet, that my fancy ran strong upon these marine spectra; and the 
poor plastic power, such as it is, within me set to work, to humor 
my folly in a sort of dream that very night. Methought I was upon 
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the ocean billows at some sea nuptials, riding and mounted high, 
with the customary train sounding their conchs before me, (I myself, 
you may be sure, the leading god,) and jollily we went careering 
over the main, till just where Ino Leucothea should have greeted me 
(I think it was Ino) with a white embrace, the billows gradually 
subsiding, fell from a sea-roughness to a sea-calm, and thence to 
a river-motion, and that river (as happens in the familarization of 
dreams) was no other than the gentle Thames, which landed me, in 
the wafture of a placid wave or two, alone, safe and inglorious, some- 
where at the foot of Lambeth palace. 

The degree of the soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish no 
whimsical criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty resident in 
the same soul waking. An old gentleman, a friend of mine, and 
a humorist, used to carry this notion so far, that when he saw any 
stripling of his acquaintance ambitious of becoming a poet, his first 
question would be,—“Young man, what sort of dreams have you?” 
I have so much faith in my old friend’s theory, that when I feel that 
idle vein returning upon me, I presently subside into my proper 
element of prose, remembering those eluding nereids, and that in- 
auspicious inland landing. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 


MANKIND, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend M.* was 
obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first seventy thou- 
sand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from the living 
animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to this day. This period is not 
obscurely hinted at by their great Confucius in the second chapter of 
his Mundane Mutations, where he designates a kind of golden age by 
the term Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s holiday. The manuscript 
goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or rather broiling (which I 
take to be the elder brother) was accidentally discovered in the 
manner following. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly 
boy, who being fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
commonly are, let some sparks escape into the bundle of straw, which 
kindled quickly, spread the conflagration over every part of their 
poor mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together with the cottage 
(a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building, you may think it), 
what was of much more importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed 
pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a luxury all over the East from the remotest periods that 
we read of. Bo-bo was in utmost consternation, as you may think, 
not so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he 
could easily build up again with a few dry branches, and the labour 
of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While 
he was thinking what he should say to his father, and wringing his 
hands over the smoking remnants of one of those untimely sufferings, 
an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before 
experienced. What could it proceed from?—not from the burnt 
cottage—he had smelt that smell before—indeed this was by no 
means the first accident of the kind which had occurred through 
the negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did it re- 
semble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. He knew 
not what to think. He next stooped down to feel the pig, if there 
were any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them 
he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the 
crumbs of the scorched skin had come away with his fingers, and for 
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the first time in his life (in the world’s life indeed for before him 
no man had known it) he tasted—crackling! Again he felt and 
fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so much now, still he licked 
his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length broke into his 
slow understanding, that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig 
that tasted so delicious; and, surrendering himself up to the new- 
born pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched 
skin with the flesh next it, and was cramming it down his throat in 
his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, 
armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
to rain blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail- 
stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had been flies. 
The tickling pleasure which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite callous to any inconveniences he might feel in 
those remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not 
beat him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, 
becoming a little more sensible of his situation, something like the 
following dialogue ensued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? Is 
it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses with your 
dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you must be eating fire, and 
I know not what—what have you got there, I say?” 

“O, father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how nice the burnt 
pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tinged with horror. He cursed his son, and he 
cursed himself that he should beget a son that should eat burnt 
pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morning, 
soon raked out another pig, and fairy rendering it asunder, thrust 
the lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting 
out “Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father, only taste—O Lord,’—with 
such-like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he 
would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped the abominable thing, 
wavering whether he should not put his son to death for an un- 
natural young monster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, as 
it had done his son’s and applying the same remedy to them, he in his 
turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what sour mouths he 
would for a pretense, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In 
conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious), both father 
and son fairly sat down to the mess, and never left off till they had 
despatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for the 
neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a couple of abomin- 
able wretches, who could think of improving upon the good meat 
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which God had sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories got about. 
It was observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now more fre- 
quently than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. Some 
would break out in broad day, others in the night-time. As often as 
the sow farrowed, so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; 
and Ho-ti himself, which was the more remarkable, instead of chas- 
tising his son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. 
At length they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, then an in- 
considerable assizetown. Evidence was given, the obnoxious food 
itself produced in court, and verdict about to be pronounced, when 
the foreman of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed into the box. He handled 
it, and they all handled it, and burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his 
father had done before them, and nature prompting to each of them 
the same remedy, against the face of all the facts, and the clearest 
charge which judge had ever given,—to the surprise of the court, 
townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present—without leaving the 
box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a si- 
multaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the manifest 
iniquity of the decision: and when the court was dismissed, went 
privily, and bought up all the pigs that could be had for love or 
money. In a few days his Lordship’s town house was observed to 
be on fire. The thing took wings, and now there was nothing to be 
seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously 
dear all over the district. The insurance offices one and all shut 
up shop. People built slighter and slighter every day, until it was 
feared that the very science of architecture would in no long time 
be lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing houses continued, 
till in process of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our 
Locke, who made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed of 
any other animal, might be cooked (burnt, as they called it) with- 
out the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. Then 
first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string, or 
spit, came in a century or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By 
such slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, do the most useful, 
and seemingly the most obvious arts, make their way among man- 
kind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account above given, it 
must be agreed, that if a worthy pretext for so dangerous an ex- 
periment as setting houses on fire (especially in these days) could be 
assigned in favour of any culinary object, that pretext and excuse 
might be found in ROAST PIG. 
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Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, I will maintain it 
to be the most delicate—princeps obsoniorum. j 

I speak not of your grown porkers—things between pig and pork— 
those hobbydehoys—but a young and tender suckling—under a moon 
old—guiltless as yet of the sky—with no original specks of the amor 
immunditie, the hereditary failing of the first parent, yet manifest— 
his voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish treble, 
and a grumble—the mild forerunner, or preludium, of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our ancestors ate 
them seethed, or boiled—but what a sacrifice of the exterior tegu- 
ment ! 

There is no favour comparable, I will contend, to that of the 
crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well 
called—the very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at 
this banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance—with the 
adhesive oleaginous—O call it not fat—but an indefinable sweetness 
growing up to it—the tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the 
bud—taken in the shoot—in the first innocence—the cream and 
quintessence of the child-pig’s yet pure food. the lean, no lean, 
but a kind of animal manna—or, rather, fat and lean, (if it must 
be so) so blended and running into each other, that both together 
make but one ambrosian result, or common substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing—it seemeth rather a refreshing 
warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so passive to. How equably 
he twirleth round the string !—Now he is just done. To see the ex- 
treme sensibility of that tender age, he hath wept out his pretty eyes— 
radiant jellies-shooting stars— 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth !— 
wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and 
indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood? Ten to 
one he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, dis- 
agreeable animal—wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation— 
from these sins he is happily snatched away— 


Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care— 


his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while his stomach half 
rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking 
sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the 
judicious epicure—and for such a tomb might be content to die. 
He is the best of sapors. Pineapple is great. She is indeed al- 
most too transcendent—a delight, if not sinful, yet so like to sin- 
ning, that really a tender-conscienced person would do well to pause 
—too ravishing for mortal taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the 
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lips that approach her—like lovers’ kisses, she biteth—she is a pleas- 
ure bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish 
—but she stoppeth at the palate—she meddleth not with the appetite 
—and the coarsest hunger might barter her consistently for a mut- 
ton chop. 

Pig—let me speak his praise—is no less provocative of the appe- 
tite, than he is satisfactory to the criticalness of the censorious pal- 
ate. The strong man may batten on him, and the weakling refuseth 
not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of virtues and 
vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be unraveled without 
hazard, he is—good throughout. No part of him is better or worse 
than another. He helpeth, as far as his little means extend, all 
around. He is the least envious of banquets. He is all neighbours’ 
fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudgingly impart a share 
of the good things of this life which fall to their lot (few as mine 
are in this kin) to a friend. I protest I take as great an interest 
in my friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in 
mine own. “Presents,” I often say, “endear Absents.” Hares, 
pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those “tame villatic 
fowl”), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely 
as I receive them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue 
of my friend. But a stop must be put somewhere. One would not, 
like Lear, “give everything.” I make my stand upon pig. Methinks 
it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavours, to extra-domicili- 
ate, or send out of the house, slightingly (under pretext of friendship, 
or I know not what), a blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, 
I may say, to my individual palate—It argues an insensibility. 

[ remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. My good 
old aunt, who never parted from me at the end of a holiday without 
stufing a sweetmeat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, had dismissed 
me one evening with a smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In 
my way to school, (it was over London Bridge) a gray-headed old 
beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this time of day that he was 
a counterfeit). I had no pence to console him with, and in the 
vanity of self-denial, and the very coxcombry of charity, school-boy 
like, I made him a present ofi—the whole cake! I walked on a little, 
buoyed up, as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing of self- 
satisfaction; but before I had got to the end of the bridge, my better 
feelings returned, and I burst into tears, thinking how ungrateful I 
had been to my good aunt, to go and give her good gift away to a 
stranger, that I had never seen before, and who might be a bad man 
for aught I knew; and then I thought of the pleasure my aunt would 
be taking in thinking that I—I myself,,and not another—would eat 
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_ her nice cake—and what should I say to her the next time I saw her— 
how naughty I was to part with her pretty present—and the odour of 
that spicy cake came back upon my recollection, and the pleasure and 
the curiosity I had taken in seeing her make it, and her joy when 
she sent it to the oven, and how disappointed she would feel that 
I had never had a bit of it in my mouth at last—and I blamed my im- 
pertinent spirit of alms-giving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of good- 
ness, and above all I wished never to see the face again of that in- 
sidious, good-for-nothing, old gray imposter. 

Our ancestors were nice in thir method of sacrificing these tender 
victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with something of a shock, 
as we hear of any other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is 
gone by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a philosophical light 
merely) what effect this process might have toward intenerating and 
dulcyfying a substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the flesh of 
young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet we should be cautious, 
while we condemn the inhumanity, how we censure the wisdom of 
the practice. It might impart a gusto— 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young students, 
when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with much learning and 
pleasantry on both sides, ‘Whether supposing that the flavour of a 
pig who obtained his death by whipping (per flagellationem extre- 
mam) superadded a pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense 
than any other possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is 
man justified in using that method of putting the animal to death?” I 
forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread crumbs, 
done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of mild sage. But, 
banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. Bar- 
becue your whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them 
with plantations of the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, 
or make them stronger than they are—but consider, he is a weakling 


—a flower. 


POOR RELATIONS 


A poor Relation—is the most irrelevant thing in nature,—a piece 
of impertinent correspondency,—an odious approximation,—a haunt- 
ing conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noon- 
tide of our prosperity—an unwelcome remembrancer,—a perpetually 
recurring mortification,—a drain on your purse,—a more intolerable 
dun upon your pride,—a drawback upon success,—a rebuke to your 
rising,—a stain in your blood—a blot on your ’scutcheon,—a rent 
in your garment,—a death’s head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ pot,— 
a Mordecai in your gate,—a Lazarus at your door,—a lion in your 
path,—a frog in your chamber,—a fly in your ointment,—a mote in 
your eye,—a triumph to your enemy, an apology to your friends,— 
the one thing not needful,—the hail in harvest,—the ounce of sour in 
a pound of sweet. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth you “That is 
Mr. .’ A rap, between familiarity and respect; that demands, 
and, at the same time, seems to despair of, entertainment. He en- 
tereth smiling and—embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to 
shake, and—draweth it back again. He casually looketh in about 
dinner-time—when the table is full. He offereth to go away, seeing 
you have company, but is induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and 
your visitor’s two children are accommodated at a side table. He 
never cometh upon open days, when your wife says with some com- 
placency, “My dear, perhaps Mr. will drop in to-day.” He 
remembereth birthdays—and professeth he is fortunate to have stum- 
bled upon one. He declareth against fish, the turbot being small— 
yet suffereth himself to be importuned into a slice against his first 
resolution. He sticketh by the port—yet will be prevailed upon to 
empty the remainder glass of claret, if a stranger press it upon him. 
He is a puzzle to the servants, who are fearful of being too obse- 
quious, or not civil enough, to him. The guests think “they have 
seen him before.” Everyone speculateth upon his condition; and 
the most part take him to be—a tide waiter. He calleth you by your 
Christian name, to imply that his other is the same with your own. 
He is too familiar by half, yet you wish he had less diffiidence. With 
half the familiarity he might pass for a casual dependent; with 
more boldness he would be in no danger of being taken for what 
he is. He is too humble for a friend, yet taketh on him more state 
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than befits a client. He is a worse guest than a country tenant, in- 
asmuch as he bringeth up no rent—yet ’tis odds, from his garb and 
demeanor, that your guests take him for one. He is asked to make 
one at the whist table; refuseth on the score of poverty, and—re- 
sents being left out. When the company break up he proffereth to 
go for a coach—and lets the servant go. He recollects your grand- 
father; and will thrust in some mean and quite unimportant anec- 
dote of—the family. He knew it when it was not quite so flourishing 
s “he is blest in seeing it now.’ He reviveth past situations to 
institute what he calleth—favorable comparisons. With a reflecting 
sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price of your furniture: 
and insults you with a special commendation of your window-cur- 
tains. He is of opinion that the turn is the more elegant shape, but, 
after all, there was something more comfortable about the old tea- 
kettle—which you must remember. He dare-say you must find a 
great convenience in having a carriage of your own, and appealeth 
to your lady if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had your arms 
done on vellum yet; and did not know, till lately, that such-and-such 
had been the crest of the family. His memory is unseasonable; 
his compliments perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; 
and when he goeth away, you dismiss his chair into a corner, as 
precipitately as possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that is—a female Poor 
Relation. You may do something with the other; you may pass him 
off tolerably well; but your indigent she-relative is hopeless. “He 
is an old humorist,” you may say, “and affects to go threadbare. 
His circumstances are better than folks would take them to be. You 
are fond of having a Character at your table, and truly he is one.” 
But in the indications of female poverty there can be no disguise. 
No woman dresses below herself from caprice. The truth must out 
without shuffling. “She is plainly related to the L——s; or what 
does she at their house?” She is, in all probability, your wife’s 
cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb 
is something between a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former 
evidently predominates. She is most provokingly humble, and osten- 
tatiously sensible to her inferiority. He may require to be repressed 
sometimes—aliquando sufilaminandus erat—but there is no raising 
her. You send her soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped—after 
the gentlemen. Mr. requests the honor of taking wine with 
her; she hesitates between Port and Madeira, and choses the former— 
because he does. She calls the servant Sir; and insists on not trou- 
bling him to hold her plate. The housekeeper patronizes her. The 
childrens’ governess takes upon her to correct her, when she has 
mistaken the piano for a harpischord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq., in the play, is a noticeable instance of the 
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disadvantages, to which this chimerical notion of affinity constitut- 
ing a claim to an acquaintance, may subject the spirit of a gentle- 
man. <A little foolish blood is all that is betwixt him and a lady 
with a great estate. His stars are perpetually crossed by the malig- 
nant maternity of an old woman, who persists in calling him “her 
son Dick.” But she has wherewithal in the end to recompense his 
indignities, and float him again upon the brilliant surface, under 
which it had been her seeming business and pleasure all along to 
sink him. All men, besides, are not of Dick’s temperament. 1 
knew an Amlet in real life, who wanting Dick’s buoyancy, sank in- 
deed. Poor W. was of my own standing at Christ’s, a fine clas- 
sic, and a youth of promise. If he had a blemish, it was too much 
pride; but its quality was inoffensive; it was not of that sort which 
hardens the heart, and serves to keep inferiors at a distance; it only 
sought to ward off derogation from itself. It was the principle of 
self-respect carried as far as it could go, without infringing upon 
that respect, which he would have every one else equally maintain 
for himself. He would have you to think alike with him on this 
topic. Many a quarrel have I had with him, when we were rather 
older boys, and our tallness made us more obnoxious to observation 
in the blue clothes, because I would not thread the alleys and blind 
ways of the town with him to elude notice, when we have been out 
together on a holiday in the streets of this sneering and prying 
metropolis. W. went, sore with these notions, to Oxford, where 
the dignity and sweetness of a scholar’s life, meeting with the alloy 
of a humble introduction, wrought in him a passionate devotion to 
the place, with a profound aversion to the society. The servitor’s 
gown (worse than his school array) clung to him with Nessian 
venom. He thought himself ridiculous in a garb, under which Lati- 
mer must have walked erect; and in which Hooker, in his young 
days, possibly flaunted in a vein of no discommendable vanity. In 
the depths of college shades, or in his lonely chamber, the poor 
student shrunk from observation. He found shelter among books, 
which insult not; and studies, that ask no questions of a youth’s 
finances. He was lord of his library, and seldom cared for looking 
out beyond his domains. The healing influence of studious pursuits 
was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. He was almost a healthy 
man; when the waywardness of his fate broke out against him with 
a second and worse malignity. The father of W had hitherto 
exercised the humble profession of house-painter at N. sa neat 
Oxford. A supposed interest with some of the heads of colleges 
had now induced him to take up his abode in that city, with the 
hope of being employed upon some public works which were talked 
of. From that moment I read in the countenance of the young man, 
the determination which at length tore him from academical pur- 
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suits for ever. To a person unacquainted with our Universities, 
the distance between the gownsmen and the townsmen, as they are 
called—the trading part of the latter especially—is carried to an 
excess that would appear harsh and incredible. The temperament 
of W. ’s father was diametrically the reverse of his own. Old 
W—— was a little, busy, cringing tradesman, who, with his son 
upon his arms, would stand bowing and scraping, cap in hand,to any- 
thing that wore the semblance of a gown—insensible to the winks 
and opener remonstrances of the young man, to whose chamber- 
fellow, or equal in standing, perhaps, he was thus obsequiously and 
gratuitously ducking. Such a state of things could not last. W. 
must change the air of Oxford or be suffocated. He chose the for- 
mer; and let the sturdy moralist, who strains the point of the filial 
duties as high as they can bear, censure the dereliction; he cannot 
estimate the struggle. I stood with W. , the last afternoon I 
ever saw him, under the eaves of his paternal dwelling. It was in 
the fine lane leading from the High Street to the back of **** col- 
lege, where W- kept his rooms. He seemed thoughtful and more 
reconciled. I ventured to rally him—finding him in a better mood— 
upon a representation of the Artist Evangelist, which the old man, 
whose affairs were beginning to flourish, had caused to be set up 
in a splendid sort of frame over his really handsome shop, either 
as a token of prosperity, or badge of gratitude to his saint. W. 
looked up at the Luke, and, like Satan, “knew his mounted sign—and 
fled.” A letter on his father’s table the next morning, announced 
that he had accepted a commission in a regiment about to embark 
for Portugal. He was among the first who perished before the walls 
of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how, upon a subject which I began with treating 
half seriously, I should have fallen upon a recital so eminently pain- 
ful; but this theme of poor relationship is replete with so much 
matter for tragic as well as comic associations, that it is difficult 
to keep the account distinct without blending. The earliest impres- 
sions which I received on this matter, are certainly not attended 
with anything painful, or very humiliating, in the recalling. At my 
father’s table (no very splendid one) was to be found, every Satur- 
day, the mysterious figure of an aged gentleman, clothed in neat 
black, of a sad yet comely appearance. His deportment was of the 
essence of gravity; his words few or none; and I was not to make 
a noise in his presence. I had little inclination to have done so— 
for my cue was to admire in silence. A particular elbow chair was 
appropriated to him, which was in no case to be violated. A pe- 
culiar sort of sweet pudding, which appeared on no other occasion, 
distinguished the days of his coming. I used to think him a prodi- 
giously rich man. All I could make out of him was, that he and my 
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father had been schoolfellows a world ago at Lincoln, and that he 
came from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place where all 
the money was coined—and I thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his 
presence. He seemed above human infirmities and passions. A sort 
of melancholy grandeur invested him. From some inexplicable doom 
I fancied him obliged to go about in an eternal suit of mourning; 
a captive—a stately being, let out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often 
have I wondered at the temerity of my father, who, in spite of an 
habitual general respect which we all in common manifested towards 
him, would venture now and then to stand up against him in some 
argument, touching their youthful days. The houses of the ancient 
city of Lincoln are divided (as most of my readers know) between 
the dwellers on the hill, and in the valley. This marked distinc- 
tion formed an obvious division between the boys who lived above 
(however brought together in a common school) and the boys whose 
paternal residence was on the plain; a sufficient cause of hostility in 
the code of these young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading 
Mountaineer; and would still maintain the general superiority, in 
skill and hardihood, of the Above Boys (his own faction) over the 
Below Boys (so were they called), of which party his contemporary 
had been a chieftain. Many and hot were the skirmishes on this 
topic—the only one upon which the old gentleman was ever brought 
out—and bad blood bred; even sometimes almost to the recommence- 
ment (so I expected) of actual hostilities. But my father, who 
scorned to insist upon advantages, generally contrived to turn the 
conversation upon some adroit by-commendation of the old Minister; 
in the general preference of which, before all other cathedrals in the 
island, the dweller on the hill, and the plain-born, could meet on a 
conciliating level, and lay down their less important differences. Once 
only I saw the old gentleman really ruffled, and I remembered with 
anguish the thought that came over me: “Perhaps he will never come 
here again.” He had been pressed to take another plate of the viand, 
which I have already mentioned as the indispensable concomitant of 
his visits. He had refused with a resistance amounting to rigor— 
when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, but who had something of this in 
common with my cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press 
civility out of season—uttered the following memorable application— 
“Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not get pudding every 
day.” The old gentleman said nothing at the time—but he took 
occasion in the course of the evening, when some argument had in- 
tervened between them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled the 
company, and which chills me now as I write it—“Woman, you are 
superannuated.” John Billet did not survive long, after the digesting 
of this affront; but he survived long enough to assure me that peace 
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was actually restored! and, if I remember aright, another pudding 
was discreetly substituted in the place of that» which had occasioned 
the offense. He died at the Mint (anno 1781) where he had long 
held, what he accounted, a comfortable independence; and with five 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and a penny, which were found in his 
escrutoire after his decease, left the world, blessing God that he had 
enough to bury him, and that he had never been obliged to any man 
for a sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation. 


THE GENTEEL STYLE IN WRITING 


Ir is an ordinary criticism, that my Lord Shaftsbury, and Sir 
William Temple, are models of the genteel style in writing. We 
should prefer saying—of the lordly, and the gentlemanly. Nothing 
can be more unlike, than the inflated finical rhapsodies of Shaftes- 
bury and the plain natural chit-chat of Temple. The man of rank 
is discernible in both writers; but in the one it is only insinuated 
gracefully, in the other it stands out offensively. The peer seems to 
have written with his coronet on, and his Earl’s mantle before him; 
the commoner in his elbow chair and undress. What can be more 
pleasant than the way in which the retired statesman peeps out in 
his essays, penned by the latter in his delightful retreat at Shene? 
They scent of Nimeguen, and the Hague. Scarce an authority is 
quoted under an ambassador. Don Francisco de Melo, a “Portugal 
Envoy in England,” tells him it was frequent in his country for 
men, spent with age and other decays, so as they could not hope 
for above a year or two of life, to ship themselves away in a Brazil 
fleet, and after their arrival there to go on a great length, some- 
times of twenty or thirty years, or more, by the force of that vigor 
they recovered with that remove. “Whether such an effect (Temple 
beautifully adds) might grow from the air, or the fruits of that 
climate, or by approaching nearer the sun, which is the fountain 
of light and heat, when their natural heat was so far decayed: or 
whether the piecing out of an old man’s life were worth the pains, 
I cannot tell: perhaps the play is not worth the candle.”—Monsieur 
Pompone, “French ambassador in his (Sir William’s) time at the 
Hague,” certifies him, that in his life he had never heard of any 
man in France that arrived at a hundred years of age; a limitation 
of life which the old gentleman imputes to the excellence of their 
climate, giving them such a liveliness of temper and humor, as dis- 
poses them to more pleasures of all kinds than in other countries; 
and moralizes upon the matter very sensibly. The “late Robert 
Earl of Leicester” furnishes him with a story of a Countess of 
Desmond, married out of England in Edward the Fourth’s time, 
and who lived far in King James’s reign. The “same noble person” 
gives him an account, how such a year, in the same reign, there 
went about the country a set of morrice-dancers, composed of ten 
men who danced, a Maid Marian, and a tabor and pipe; and how 
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these twelve, one with another, made up twelve hundred years. “It 
was not so much (says Temple) that so many in one small county 
(Hertfordshire) should live to that age, as that they should be in 
vigor and in humor to travel and to dance.” Monsieur Zulichem, 
one of his “colleagues at the Hague,” informs him of a cure for 
the gout; which is confirmed by another “Envoy,” Monsieur Serin- 
champs, in that town, who had tried it,—Old Prince Maurice of 
Nassau recommends to him the use of hammocks in that complaint; 
having been allured to sleep, while suffering under it himself, by 
the “constant motion or swinging of those airy beds.” Count Eg- 
mont, and the Rhinegrave who “was killed last summer before 
Maestricht,” impart to him their experiences. 

But the rank of the writer is never more innocently disclosed, than 
where he takes for granted the compliments paid by foreigners 
to his fruit trees. For the taste and perfection of what we esteem 
the best, he can truly say, that the French, who have eaten his peaches 
and grapes at Shene in no very ill year, have generally concluded 
that the last are as good as any they have eaten in France on this 
side Fontainbleau; and the first as good as any they have eat in 
Gascony. Italians have agreed his white figs to be as good as any 
of that sort in Italy, which is the earlier kind of white fig there; 
for in the latter kind and the blue, we cannot come near the warm 
climates, no more than in the Frontignac or Muscat grape. His 
orange-trees too, are as large as any he saw when he was young in 
France, except those in Fontainbleau; or what he has seen since in 
the Low Countries, except some very old ones of the Prince of 
Orange’s. Of grapes he had the honor of bringing over four sorts 
into England, which he enumerates, and supposes that they are all 
by this time pretty common among some gardeners in his neighbor- 
hood, as well as several persons of quality; for he ever thought all 
things of this kind “the commoner they are made the better.” The 
garden pedantry with which he asserts that ’tis to little purpose to 
plant any of the best fruits, as peaches or grapes, hardly, he doubts, 
beyond Northamptonshire at the furthest northwards; and praises 
the “Bishop of Munster at Cosevelt,” for attempting nothing be- 
yond cherries in that cold climate; is equally pleasant and in char- 
acter. “I may perhaps” (he thus ends his sweet Garden Essay with 
a passage worthy of Cowley) “be allowed to know something of 
this trade, since I have so long allowed myself to be good for noth- 
ing else, which few men will do, or enjoy their gardens, without 
often looking abroad to see how other matters play, what motions 
in the state, and what invitations they may hope for into other 
scenes. For my own part, as the country life, and this part of it 
more particularly, were the inclination of my youth itself, so they 
are the pleasure of my age; and I can truly say that, among many 
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great employments that have fallen to my share, I have never asked 
or sought for any of them, but have often endeavored to escape 
from them, into the ease and freedom of a private scene, where a 
man may go his own way and his own pace, in the common paths 
and circles of life. The measure of choosing well is whether a man 
likes what he has chosen, which I thank God has befallen me; and 
though among the follies of my life, building and planting have not 
been the least, and have cost me more than I have the confidence 
to own; yet they have been fully recompensed by the sweetness 
and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since my resolution taken of 
never entering again into any public employments, I have passed 
five years without ever once going to town, though I am almost in 
sight of it, and have a house there always ready to receive me. 
Nor has this been any sort of affectation, as some have thought it, 
but a mere want of desire or humor to make so small a remove; 
for when I am in this corner, I can truly say with Horace, Me 
quoties reficit, &c. 


“Me, when the cold Digentian stream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think or ask? 
Let me yet less possess, so I may live, 
Whate’er of life remains, unto myself. 

May I have books enough; and one year’s store, 
Not to depend upon each doubtful hour: 

This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 

Who, as he pleases, gives and takes away.” 


The writings of Temple are, in general, after this easy copy. On 
one occasion, indeed, his writ, which was mostly subordinate to 
nature and tenderness, has seduced him into a string of felicitous 
antitheses: which, it is obvious to remark, have been a model to 
Addison and succeeding essayists. “Who would not be covetous, 
and with reason,” he says, “if health could be purchased with gold? 
who not ambitious, if it were at the command of power, or restored 
by honor? but, alas! a white staff will not help gouty feet to walk 
better than a common cane; nor a blue riband bind up a wound so 
well as a fillet. The glitter of gold, or of diamonds, will but hurt 
sore eyes instead of curing them; and an aching head will be no 
more eased by wearing a crown, than a common nightcap.” In a 
far better style, and more accordant with his own humor of plain- 
ness, are the concluding sentences of his “Discourse upon Poetry.” 
Temple took a part in the controversy about the ancient and the 
modern learning; and, with that partiality so natural and so grace- 
ful in an old man, whose state engagements had left him little leisure 
to look into modern productions, while his retirement gave him 
occasion to look back upon the classic studies of his youth—decided 
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in favor of the latter. “Certain it is,” he says, that, whether the 
fierceness of the Gothic humors, or noise of* their perpetual wars, 
frighted it away, or that the unequal mixture of the modern lan- 
guages would not bear it—the great heights and excellency both of 
poetry and music fell with the Roman learning and empire, and have 
never since recovered the admiration and applauses that before at- 
tended them. Yet, such as they are amongst us, they must be con- 
fessed to be the softest and the sweetest, the most general and most 
innocent amusements of common time and life. They still find room 
in the courts of princes, and the cottages of shepherds. They serve 
to revive and animate the dead calm of poor and idle lives, and to 
allay or divert the violent passions and perturbations of the greatest 
and the busiest men. And both these effects are of equal use to 
human life; for the mind of man is like the sea, which is neither 
agreeable to the beholder nor the voyager, in a calm or in a storm, 
but is so to both when a little agitated by gentle gales; and so the 
mind, when moved by soft and easy passions or affections. I know 
very well that many who pretend to be wise by the forms of being 
grave, are apt to despise both poetry and music, as toys and trifles 
too light for the use or entertainment of serious men. But whoever 
find themselves wholly insensible to their charms, would, I think, 
do well to keep their own counsel, for fear of reproaching their own 
temper, and bringing the goodness of their natures, if not of their 
understandings, into question. While this world lasts, I doubt not 
but the pleasure and request of these two entertainments will do 
so too; and happy those that content themselves with these, or any 
other so easy and so innocent, and do not trouble the world or other 
men, because they cannot be quiet themselves, though nobody hurts 
them.” “When all is done (he concludes), human life is at the 
greatest and the best but like a forward child, that must be played 
with, and humored a little, to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and 
then the care is over.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD 


DenortTATIons from the use of strong liquors have been the favor- 
ite topic of sober declaimers in all ages, and have been received 
with abundance of applause by water-drinking critics. But with 
the patient himself, the man that is to be cured, unfortunately their 
sound has seldom prevailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, the rem- 
edy simple. Abstain. No force can oblige a man to raise the glass 
to his head against his will. ’Tis as easy as not to steal, not to 
tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear false witness, have 
no constitutional tendency. These are actions indifferent to them. 
At the first instance of the reformed will, they can be brought off 
without a murmur. The itching finger is but a figure in speech, and 
the tongue of the liar can with the same natural delight give forth 
useful truths, with which it has been accustomed to scatter their 
pernicious contraries. But when a man has commenced sot 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves and 
a strong head, whose liver is happily untouched, and ere thy gorge 
riseth at the name which I have written, first learn what the thing 
is; how much of compassion, how much of human allowance, thou 
mayst virtuously mingle with thy disapprobation. Trample not on 
the ruins of a man. Exact not, under so terrible a penalty as in- 
famy, a resuscitation from a state of death almost as real as that 
from which Lazarus rose, but by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy. But what if 
the beginning be dreadful, the first steps not like climbing a moun- 
tain but going through fire? what if the whole system must undergo 
a change violent as that which we conceive of the mutation of form 
in some insects? what if a process comparable to flaying alive be 
to be gone through? is the weakness that sinks under such struggles 
to be confounded with the pertinacity which clings to other vices, 
which have induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of 
the whole victim, body and soul? 

I have known one in that state, when he has tried to abstain but 
for one evening,—though the poisonous potion had long ceased to 
bring back its first enchantments, though he was sure it would rather 
deepen his gloom than brighten it,—in the violence of the struggle, 
and the necessity he has felt of getting rid of the present sensation 
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at any raté, I have known him to scream out, to cry. aloud, for the 
anguish and pain of the strife within him. * 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man of whom I speak 
is myself? I have no puling apology to make to mankind. I see 
them all in one way or another deviating from the pure reason. It 
is to my own nature alone I am accountable for the woe that I have 
brought upon it. 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust heads and iron in- 
sides, whom scarce any excesses can hurt; whom brandy (I have 
seen them drink it like wine), at all events whom wine, taken in 
ever so plentiful measure, can do no worse injury to than just to 
muddle their faculties, perhaps never very pellucid. On them this 
discourse is wasted. They would but laugh at a weak brother, who, 
trying his strength with them, and coming off foiled from the con- 
test, would fain persuade them that such agonistic exercises are dan- 
gerous. It is to a very different description of persons I speak. 
It is to the weak, the nervous; to those who feel the want of some 
aftificial aid to raise their spirits in society to what is no more than 
the ordinary pitch of all around them without it. This is the secret 
of our drinking. Such must fly the convivial board in the first in- 
stance, if they do not mean to sell themselves for term of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six-and-twentieth year. I 
had lived from the period of leaving school to that time pretty much 
in solitude. My companions were chiefly books, or at most one or 
two living ones of my own book-loving and sober stamp. I rose 
early, went to bed betimes, and the faculties which God had given 
me, I have reason to think, did not rust in me unused. 

About that time I fell in with some companions of a different order. 
They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters up a-nights, disputants, 
drunken; yet seemed to have something noble about them. We 
dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after midnight, jovially. 
Of the quality called fancy I certainly possessed a larger share than 
my companions. Encouraged by their applause, I set up for a pro- 
fessed joker! I, who of all men am least fitted for such an occupa- 
tion, having, in addition to the greatest difficulty which I experience 
at all times of finding words to express my meaning, a natural ner- 
vous impediment in my speech! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, aspire to any 
character but that of a wit. When you find a tickling relish upon 
your tongue disposing you to that sort of conversation, especially 
if you find a preternatural flow of ideas setting in upon you at the 
sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it as you 
would fly your greatest destruction. If you cannot crush the power 
of fancy, or that within you which you mistake for such, divert it, 
give it some other play. Write an essay, pen a character or descrip- 
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tion,—but not as I do now, with tears trickling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision to foes; to 
be suspected by strangers, stared at by fools; to be esteemed dull 
when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for witty when you know 
that you have been dull; to be called upon for the extemporaneous 
exercise of that faculty which no premeditation can give; to be 
spurred on to efforts which end in contempt; to be set on to pro- 
voke mirth which procures the procurer hatred; to give pleasure 
and be paid with squinting malice; to swallow draughts of life- 
destroying wine which are to be distilled into airy breath to tickle 
vain auditors; to mortgage miserable morrows for nights of mad- 
ness; to waste whole seas of time upon those who pay it back in 
little inconsiderable drops of grudging applause,—are the wages of 
buffoonery and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all connections which 
have no solider fastening than this liquid cement, more kind to me 
than my own taste or penetration, at length opened my eyes to the 
supposed qualities of my first friends. No trace of them is left but 
in the vices which they introduced, and the habits they infixed. In 
them my friends survive still, and exercise ample retribution for any 
supposed infidelity that I may have been guilty of towards them. 

My next more immediate companions were and are persons of 
such intrinsic and felt worth, that though accidentally their acquain- 
tance has proved pernicious to me, I do not know that if the thing 
were to do over again, I should have the courage to eschew the 
mischief at the price of forfeiting the benefit. I came to them reek- 
ing from the steams of my late over-heated motions of companion- 
ship; and the slightest fuel which they unconsciously afforded, was 
sufficient to feed my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from professional habits, and 
another from a custom derived from his father, smoked tobacco. 
The devil could not have devised a more subtle trap to re-take a 
backsliding penitent. The transition, from gulping down draughts 
of liquid fire to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry smoke, was so 
like cheating him. But he is too hard for us when we hope to com- 
mute. He beats us at barter; and when we think to set off a new 
failing against an old infirmity, tis odds but he puts the trick upon 
us of two for one. That (comparatively) white devil of tobacco 
brought with him in the end seven worse than himself. 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the processes 
by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, I took my degrees 
through thin wines, through stronger wine and water, through small 
punch, to those juggling compositions, which, under the name of 
mixed liquors, slur a great deal of brandy or other poison under less 
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_and less water continually, until they come next to none, and so to 
none at all. But it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of believing me, 
were I to tell them what tobacco has been to me, the drudging 
service which I have paid, the slavery which I have vowed to it. 
How, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling as of ingratitude 
has started up; how it has put on personal claims and made the de- 
mands of a friend upon me. How the reading of it casually in a 
book, as where Adams takes his whiff in the chimney-corner of some 
inn in Joseph Andrews, or Piscator in the Complete Angler breaks 
his fast upon a morning pipe in that delicate room Piscatoribus 
Sacrum, has in a moment broken down the resistance of weeks. 
How a pipe was ever in my midnight path before me, till the vision 
forced me to realize it,—how then its ascending vapors curled, its 
fragrance lulled, and the thousand delicious ministerings conversant 
about it, employing every faculty, extracted the sense of pain. How 
from illuminating it came to darken, from a quick solace it turned 
to a negative relief, thence to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
thence to a positive misery. How, even now, when the whole secret 
stands confessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I feel myself 
linked to it beyond the power of revocation. Bone of my bone 

Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of their actions, 
to reckon up the countless nails that rivet the chains of habit, or 
perhaps being bound by none so obdurate as those I have confessed 
to, may recoil from this as from an overcharged picture. But what 
short of such a bondage is it, which in spite of protesting friends, 
a weeping wife and a reprobating world, chains down many a poor 
fellow, of no original indisposition to goodness, to his pipe and his 
pot? 
I have seen a print after Correggio, in which three female figures 
are ministering to a man who sits fast bound at the root of a tree. 
Sensuality is soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing him to a branch, 
and Repugnance at the same instant of time is applying a snake to 
his side. In his face is feeble delight, the recollection of past rather 
than perception of present pleasure, languid enjoyment of evil with 
utter imbecility to good, a Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to 
bondage, the springs of the will gone down like a broken clock, the 
sin and the suffering co-instantaneous, or the latter forerunning the 
former, remorse preceding action—all this represented in one point 
of time-—When I saw this, I admired the wonderful skill of the 
painter. But when I went away I wept because I thought of my own 
condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever change. The waters 
have gone over me. But out of the black depths could I be heard, 
I would cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the perilous 
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flood. Could the youth to whom the flavor of his first wine is delicious 
as the opening scenes of life or the entering upon some newly dis- 
covered paradise, look into my desolation, and be made to understand 
what a dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself going down 
a precipice with open eyes and a passive will,—to see his destruc- 
tion and have no power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way 
emanating from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied out of 
him, and yet not to be able to forget a time when it was otherwise; 
to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins:—could he 
see my fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and feverishly 
looking for this night’s repetition of the folly; could he feel the body 
of the death out of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler out- 
cry to be delivered—it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of its mantling temptation; to 
make him clasp his teeth, 


and not undo ’em 
To suffer wet damnation to run thro’ ’em. 


Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody object) if sobriety be that 
fine thing you would have us to understand, if the comforts of a cool 
brain are to be preferred to that state of heated excitement which 
you describe and deplore, what hinders in your own instance that 
you do not return to those habits from which you would induce 
others never to swerve? if the blessing be worth preserving, is it 
not worth recovering? 

Recovering !—O if a wish could transport me back to those days 
of youth, when a draught from the next clear spring could slake 
any heats which summer suns and youthful exercise had power to 
stir up in the blood, how gladly would I return to thee, pure element, 
the drink of children, and of child-like holy hermit. In my dreams I 
can sometimes fancy thy cool refreshment purling over my burning 
tongue. But my waking stomach rejects it. That which refreshes 
innocence, only makes me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and the excess 
which kills you?—For your sake, reader, and that you may never 
attain to my experience, with pain I must utter the dreadful truth, 
that there is none, none that I can find. In my stage of habit (I 
speak not of habits less confirmed—for some of them I believe the 
advice to be most prudential) in the stage which I have reached, to 
stop short of that measure which is sufficient to draw on torpor and 
sleep, the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, is to have taken 
none at all. The pain of the self-denial is all one. And what that 
is, I had rather the reader should believe on my credit, than know 
from his own trial. He will come to know it, whenever he shall 
arrive in that state, in which, paradoxical as it may appear, reason 
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; ‘shall only visit him through intoxication: for it is a fearful truth, 
_ that the intellectual faculties by repeated acts, of intemperance may 
be driven from their orderly sphere of action, their clear day-light 


ministries, until they shall be brought at last to depend, for the faint 


manifestation of their departing energies, upon the returning periods 
of the fatal madness to which they owe their devastation. The 
drinking man is never less himself than during his sober intervals. 
Evil is so far his good.* 

Behold me then, in the robust period of life, reduced to imbecility 
and decay. Hear me count my gains, and the profits which I have 
derived from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame of mind and 
body. I was never strong, but I think my constitution (for a weak 
one) was as happily exempt from the tendency to any malady as it 
was possible to be. I scarce knew what it was to ail anything. Now, 
except when I am losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free 
from those uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much 
worse to bear than any definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning sum- 
mer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and seldom without some merry 
thoughts in my head, or some piece of a song to welcome the new- 
born day. Now, the first feeling which besets me, after stretching 
out the hours of recumbence to their last possible extent, is a fore- 
cast of the wearisome day that lies before me, with a secret wish that 
I could have lain on still, or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, the trouble, 
and obscure perplexity, of an ill dream. In the day time I stumble 
upon dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never particularly adapted to my nature, 
yet as something of necessity to be gone through, and therefore best 
undertaken with cheerfulness, I used to enter upon with some degree 
of alacrity, now wearies, affrights, perplexes me. I fancy all sorts 
of discouragements, and am ready to give up an occupation which 
gives me bread, from a harassing conceit of incapacity. The slight- 
est commission given me by a friend, or any small duty which I 
have to perform for myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c., 
haunts me as a labor impossible to be got through. So much the 
springs of action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse with man- 


_— 


*When poor M——painted his last picture, with a pencil in one tremb- 
ling hand and a glass of brandy and water in the other, his fingers 
owed the comparative steadiness, with which they were enabled to go 
from a repetition of practices, the general effect of which had shaken both 
through their task in an imperfect manner, to a temporary firmness derived 
them and him so terribly. 
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kind. I dare not promise that a friend’s honor, or his cause, would 

be safe in my keeping, if I were put to the expense of any manly — 

resolution in defending it. So much the springs of moral action are 

deadened within me. 

My favorite occupations in times past, now cease to entertain. I 
can do nothing readily. Application for ever so short a time kills 
me. This poor abstract of my condition was penned at long intervals, — 
with scarcely any attempt at connection of thought, which is now ~ 
difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me in history or 
poetic fiction, now only draw a few weak tears, allied to dotage. 
My broken and dispirited nature seems to sink before anything great 
and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause, or none. It 
is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of shame, 
and a general fecling of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances, concerning which I can say with 
truth, that it was not always so with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further? or is this dis- 
closure sufficient? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity to consult by 
these Confessions. I know not whether I shall be laughed at, or 
heard seriously. Such as they are, I commend them to the reader’s 
attention, if he find his own case any way touched. I have told him 
what I am come to. Let him stop in time. 
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